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Oklahomans Hear | Reports of Significant Findings Congress 


About New ‘Daily 
Nutrient’ Standard 


By FRED TUNKS 


Feedstuffs Staff 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Represen- 
tatives of Oklahoma’s expanding feed 
industry returned to the classroom 
last week, took finely sharpened pen- 
cils in hand, intently followed the ver- 
bal and blackboard instructions of 
their “teacher” and learned a bit 
about how feed manufacturers can 
make practical use of new, highly 
significant discoveries in animal nu- 
trition. 

These “students” attending the 
12th annual Oklahoma Feed Industry 
Conference and Workshop March 
10-11 on the campus of Oklahoma 
State University were astounded 
when they heard Dr. Rollin H. Thay- 
er, conference chairman and professor 
of poultry nutrition, say: “We are 

(Turn to OKLAHOMA, page 8) 


Delivered at Maryland Sessions Revisin 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstaffs Managing Editor 


WASHINGTON Several 


| egg 


reports | 


on new developments which may be | 


of considerable significance in prac- 
tical poultry and livestock feeding 
now or in the future—were present- 
ed this week at the Maryland Nutri- 
tion Conference at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington. 

The two-day conference, sponsored 
by the University of Maryland with 
the cooperation of the Maryland Feed 
Industry Council, attracted a record 
crowd of nearly 600 persons. 

The reports by Maryland research- 
ers and guest speakers covered many 
aspects of livestock and poultry nu- 
trition, but among the presentations 
were reports dealing with such things 
as experimental production of bloat, 
the finding that cadmium interferes 
with zinc utilization, the possibility 
of using unusually high energy diets 
during early production to increase 
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SWINE FEED ADDITIVES—Dr. 
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FLOCK RECORDS—An article on records as an aid in poultry flock management 
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EGG MARKETING PROGRAMS—Egg marketing programs are gaining favor in 
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Two Mississippi 


Broiler Firms Join 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Two widely- 
known Mississippi broiler businesses 
have been merged in order to “take 
full advantage of the marketing op- 
portunities being offered in food pro- 
duction,” according to a joint an- 
nouncement made by officials of the 
companies involved. 

Sanderson Brothers, Inc., a broiler 
producing operation with headquar- 
ters in Laurel, and Miss Goldy, Inc., 
a food processing enterprise in Hazel- 
hurst, formed the business partner- 
ship in a move which was termed as 
“natural and logical” by the princi- 
pals of the companies. 

Sanderson Brothers has_ breeder 
flocks, hatcheries, a modern new feed 
mill located at Raleigh, Miss., and 
large broiler growing interests. 

The Miss Goldy operaticn includes 
a poultry processing plant—‘one of 
the newest and most modern in 
America”—along with food freezing 
facilities, an experimental food cook- 
ing operation and a by-products plant. 

“We believe that any food business 
which hopes to make progress must 
establish a full production and proc- 


(Turn to MERGER, page 111) 


Farm Operating Loan 


Requirements Revised 


WASHINGTON—Orville L. Free- 
man, secretary of agriculture, 
announced that the Farmers Home 
Administration has revised its eligi- 


| 


has | 


size, the indication that pellet- | 
ing of poultry diets containing ground 
heat-treated soybeans will improve 
utilization of the oil in the bean, 
and the possibility that toxic 
may cause many unexplained condi- 
tions in animals and birds 


molds | 


Points brought out by speakers in- | 


cluded these: 


@ Dr. E. C. Leffel of 


(Turn to MARYLAND 111) 


Potential Layers Total 


340.1 Million, Off 
3.3% from Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON Potential layers 


(hens and pullets of laying age plus 
pullets not of laying age) on farms 
Jan. 1, 1961, totaled 340.1 million, 


351.8 mi llion a year 
earlier—a drop of 3.: reports the 
U.S. Department of riculture 
About 90% of these potential lay- 
ers were in laying flocks on Jan. 1 


compared with 


and the remaining 10% were pullets 

not of laying age. Because of the 

smaller 1960 hatch and the larger 

carryover of hens, the proportion of 

pullets in the laying flock Jan. 1, 

1961, was 57%, compared with 60% 
(Turn to LAYERS, page 107) 


Maryland told | 
how bloat has been produced experi- | 


| 
| 
| 
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Grain Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
leedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—This week Con- 
gress is writing up a compromise bill 
on feed grains which has killed the 
original Section 3 proposal which 
permitted unlimited open market 
sales of feed grains as an instrument 
to depress corn prices and force corn 
producers into compliance with acre- 
age allotment cuts to obtain a price 
support level of $1.20 bu. 

The compromise is difficult to ap- 
praise. It will, if enacted, permit the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
sell corn placed under loan «at the 
market price to the extent that co- 
operation is effective. 

This is short of the unlimited pro- 
visions of the administration proposal 
but it still threatens the open mar- 
ket price. 

In addition, as the bill is now being 
drafted by the Senate staff, it is 
learned that USDA will be authorized 
to make advance payments to corn 
producer cooperators either in cash 
or in kind prior even to planting 
through certificates amounting to 


50% of their 1959-60 base acreage 
(Turn to GRAIN BILL, page 111) 


President Proposes ‘Do-It-Yourself Kit’ 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—This week Pres- 
ident Kennedy sent to Congress a do- 
it-yourself kit for farmers contain- 
ing his long range farm program. 
While the message made no men- 


tion of probable cost, it is certain 
that Uncle Sam will pick up the 
check. The Kennedy farm message 


is asserted to be the composite phil- 


osophy of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture farm economic advisor, 
Dr. Willard Cochrane, formerly of 
the University of Minnesota 

Dr. Cochrane has advised the ad- 
ministration that all-out control of 
American agriculture is necessary. 
In broad view, Dr. Cochrane appears 


in the potential role of a commissar 


bility requirements for operating | in charge of farm production 

loans “so as to better serve the credit He has intentions of guiding Amer- 
needs of small farmers.” These loans | ican agriculture back to complete 
(Turn to LOANS, page 107) and total controls over every aspect 

7 

Spring Farrowing Intentions Up 8% 
WASHINGTON — The number of The increases range from 3% in 
sows farrowed and intended to farrow | Wisconsin to 23% in Nebraska. An 
in the spring of 1961 (December increase of 20% is indicated for Kan- 
through May) for 10 Corn Belt | $88, 17% in South Dakota, 8% in 
states is 8% higher than for the | Minnesota, Missouri and Ohio 7% in 
same period a year earlier, accord- | lowa and Indiana, and 4% in Illinois 
2 | The March 1 survey shows an in- 


ing to this week’s pig crop report 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

However, the report states that 
the 5,524,000 head figure is 9% be- 
low the 1950-59 figure. 

Each of the 10 states in the re- 
port shows an increase. Those states 
are: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 


crease of 2% (98,000 head) from the 
spring farrowing intentions reported 
for these states as of Dec. 1, 1960. 
The 10 states included in this report 
accounted for 75% of the 1960 USS. 
pig crop. 
Farrowings Up 8% 

Sows farrowed in the 10 states dur- 

ing December, January and February 
(Turn to FARROWING, page 111) 


| through the firm 


of the agricultural economy—from 
the planting of the seed to the mar- 
keting of the crop, its distribution, 
its regional division and probably the 
measure of demand for, let’s say, 
wheat, potatoes, oatmeal, asparagus. 
Mr. Farmer, let’s not be entering 
the field with forbidden seed in your 
apron lest you may violate the fiats 
which Dr. Cochrane may invoke. 
The Kennedy do-it-yourself pack- 
age authored by Dr. Cochrane lays 
heavy emphasis on the marketing or- 


(Turn to PRESIDENT, page 107) 


Bio-Zyme Now Selling 
Own Enzyme Product 


By RUSSELL TOKHEIM 
Feedstuffs Staff 


HOSPERS, IOWA — Actaferm en- 
zyme, which had been marketed by 
the bankrupt Northern Biochemical 
Co., Sheldon, Iowa, is now being sold 
here which pro- 
duces the enzyme, Bio-Zyme, Inc. 

That was the word this week from 
Harold Kistner, Sr., president of Bio- 


| Zyme, Inc., and father of Harold Kist- 
| ner, Jr., deposed president of North- 


| ern 


Biochemical Co. who is now 
charged ‘with mai! fraud in sale of 
stock in the defunct firm. 

Mr. Kistner said that many former 
salesmen for Northern Biochemical 
Co. are selling the enzyme product 
as private contractors and that the 
business is “going along well.” He 
said that negotiations with Elliott 
Roosevelt, who had planned to form a 
Sheldon Chemical Co. as a successor 
to Northern Biochemical Co., 
(Turn to PRODUCT, page 111) 
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| 
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THE FEED INDUSTRY has what appears to be the best opportunity 
yet to do something about improving the labels on its products. A survey 
of the industry and of control officials is being conducted by the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials to determine whether it is possible and 
desirable to develop a tag “bearing information that will reflect to a greater 
degree the nutritional value of a feed than does information on the present 
tag.” 

Specific questions asked (Feedstuffs, March 4) pertain to both simpli- 
fication of the tag and to such matters as more quantitative information on 
ingredients. 

The suggestion, included in the survey questions, of a way to simplify 
labeling by merely stating that the ingredients included are acceptable to 
the AAFCO would vastly uncomplicate the present need to list any and all 
possible ingredients, and then, in some cases, include in a ration small 
amounts of everything listed (even when some are not required for nutritional 
reasons) in order to conform to the tag. 

Comment also is invited on the “open formula” issue, a matter on 
which most feed manufacturers will want to express a firm opinion. 

One feed manufacturer, Nutrena Mills, has made public its answer to 
the survey questions (see page 6), putting forth some very sound arguments 
for its views. Nutrena’s Warren Armstrong originally raised the issue of tag 
simplification at the last AAFCO meeting in Washington, and the current 
survey is a follow-up of some of his suggestions. 

Other manufacturers who wish to take advantage of this opportunity to 
contribute to improved labeling and who have not yet done so should send 
their comments to John W. Kuzmeski, official chemist, Massachusetts Feed 
Control Service, West Experiment Station, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. Wide participation in this study could provide the proper 
foundation for some major changes that could help make labeling as modern 
as today’s feeds. 


v v 

EVERYONE TALKS ABOUT more specialization in farming. What are 
some of the characteristics of specialized farmers? An Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station study, made through interviews of a random sample of 
farmers, showed that specialized farmers, when compared to the average, 
are characterized by: (1) Younger age; (2) much more education; (3) slightly 
smaller sized farms in acres; (4) more intensive enterprises requiring more 
labor; (5) higher gross incomes; more efficiency 

When compared to the average Ohio farmer, more highly specialized 
farmers were characterized by: (1) Less dependence on farm magazines as 
a source of farm innovations; (2) much greater contact with county agents 
and vo-ag teachers; (3) slightly more direct contact with agricultural 
scientists. Also, specialized farmers belong to more organizations and are 
more active leaders in these groups, including more specialized groups, such 
as beef producers. 

IT tS USUALLY SAID that the European systems of hog production 
would not work in the U.S., where labor is more costly and faster gains are 
sought. However, there are those who say that American swine producers 
still might pay some attention to European ideas. Prof. Joseph E. Burnside 
of Southern Illinois University comments: 

“High quality and uniformity in pork get first attention among western 
European producers . . . Litters average about 10 pigs . . . American farm- 


ers might be startled at production methods and results obtained by major 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 107) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed business conditions during the week varied from area to area 
with some areas reporting business off and others reporting it better than 
a week earlier. Poultry feeds were generally strong with turkey poult rations 
picking up. Hog feeds also were moving well. 

Warm weather remained a factor in some areas. Caution of buyers was 
also attributed to a “wait and see what happens in Washington” attitude. 

There was a feeling in many areas that March would top the same month 
a year earlier. This feeling was based on modest broadening in business. 

Soybeans and millfeeds moved lower during the week. It is expected 
that prices will be unchanged to $1 lower in some areas. The biggest price 
change is expected in the high protein feeds. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index dropped 2.1 points during the week 
to 81.9. A year earlier it was 79.5. The feed-grain index, on the other hand, 
edged up to 64.2 this week compared with 63.7 the previous week and 65.3 
a year ago. The corn-hog ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 15.7 this week 
compared to 15.9 a week ago and 13.5 a year ago. (Feed markets in detail 


on pages 108-110.) 
Northwest | prices began to quicken under the 
| nearing influence of Easter demand 
Formula feed business in the | Broiler prices also gained, with Del- 
Northwest this week was somewhat | marva showing an impressive top of 
better than last week and encour- | 18.9¢ Ib. 
aged feed men to think that March The ingredient market was gener- 
could prove to be better than the | ally easy as the trade marked time 
same month a year ago. for more concrete moves from Wash- 
Poultry feeds were doing well and | ington. 
cattle feeds showed surprising Heavy buying of bran and mid- 
strength. Cattle feed volume was bet- | dlings for March delivery put a 
ter than normally expected at this | crimp in demand for fresh feeds ar- 
time of year, some manufacturers | riving on the market. But as a whole 
reported. Dairy and hog feeds did | ingredient prices all along the line 
well and turkey feed is picking up. | are well integrated. 
Truck movement was still ham- Running time of feed manufactur- 
pered in some areas due to snow from | ers held steady last week at 36 hours. 


storms last week. Springtime road 
Southeast 


embargoes are the next obstacle fac- 
All types of formula feed business 


ing feed trucking operations. 
Prices are ex t t é ‘ 
-s © expected to range from in the Southeast were reported as 
being unchanged. Cattle and hog 


unchanged to $1 lower due to the 
lower prices on soybean meal and s : 

feeds are on the slow side with poul- 
millfeeds. High protein feeds are ex- try feeds being fairly good due to 
the large number of broilers on feeds. 


pected to be affected. 
Broilers are now selling between 15 
Southwest and 15%¢ f.o.b. the farm and the 
Formula feed business in the | growers are unable to realize any 
Southwest is spotty this week with | profits as a conversion based on the 
most mills operating on a five day | cost of feeds and chicks is 16¢ lb. 
basis and some mills reporting order Warm weather continues to im- 
backlogs into next week. Some mills | Prove pastures, slowing down the us- 
report a little better business on cat- | age of proteins and cottonseed meal 
tlefeed shipments which are result- | has dropped as much as $2 per ton 
ing from the cleanup of bookings. this week. Several of the southeast- 
Starter rations are moving well | ern mills have loaded cars of soybean 
with several reports of turkey poult | meal on track which has further de- 
rations and pig feeds providing the | pressed the market and meal for 
better volume. Optimism prevails in | nearby shipment. It has declined $3 
both of these lines and volume should | under April shipment. 
be heavy as turkeys and pigs grow Most of the major feed ingredient 
and get on heavier feed. buyers have covered their needs 
The lower prices prevailing on both | through March and only occasionally 
animal and vegetable proteins will | fill-in cars are bought. Slow demand 
cause some price lists on protein | and good supplies of corn have caused 
based rations to be slightly lower but | prices to drop 1¢ bu. with the range 
changes to price lists will be few. being $1.33@1.38 delivered depending 


N rth upon location. 
ortheast 
Although formula feed demand Pacific Northwest 


held at the previous week’s slight up- Formula feed trading picked up 
turn, the rate of increase for this | throughout the Pacific Northwest 
time of year hasn’t been in line with | this week despite the fact that mild 
the trade’s expectations. The slower | weather ruled in most sections of the 
than usual pace this March may re- | region. Poultry mashes faced the best 
sult from consumers waiting for fur- | demand. Turkey breeding flock own- 
ther developments in Washington on | ers are now starting to market their 
grain legislation. birds, but processors at Portland re- 
The very slow turnover in the last | port that there are only a few thous- 
week of February liquidated what | and being slaughtered each week. 
heavy inventories dealers had and Feed ingredient quotations followed 
they currently are running on their | an irregular trend during the week 
stocks. If demand should show more | in the front of a moderately slow 
improvement mixers’ business would | demand. Quotations appeared to be 
benefit from the depleted inventories. | at a standoff, with soybean meal and 
There are lots of chicks and poults | wheat millfeed declines pretty well 
on farms but volume feeding will | offsetting advances posted by meat 
take a little time to develop. In the | and bone meal and whole feeding 
meantime, one spokesman said, “If it | grains. 
weren’t for the good turnover in This week’s trading was generally 
dairy feeds and egg mashes we would | considered slightly improved from 
be high and dry.” that of the previous period with all 
Egg products improved as egg (Turn to MARKETS, page 113) 
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Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


MEET YOUR FEED SPECIALISTS 


Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr.— Was pres. of two important 
feed mfg. assns. 25 years’ manage- 
ment experience in the feed industry. 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel—V. P., 
Dir. Research, Poultry Div. —Exper. in 
F try, feed industries. Former Dir 
P y Science Dept., U. of Ariz 


Richard W. Kerley — Coordinator 
of Sales, Production and Procurement 


Degree in general agriculture. 12 


years experience in the feed industry 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa — Coord. Spec 
and Prod.—Was dir. of res. and nutr 
in U.S. firms and abroad. Ph.D. nutr 
and physiology, Bonn U., Germany 


Dr. R. A. Rasmussen—V.P., Re- 
search Director, Animal Div.—Served 


on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees 
in biochemistry and nutrition. 


John R. Linsnmer—Dir. Tech. Serv- 
ices—Grad. U. of Ill. College of Agri- 
culture. More than 12 years’ exper. in 


all phases of feed formulation. 


Gerald J. Anderson —Tech. Serv- 


ices—M. S. degree in poultry nutrition 
Was research technician at U. of Idaho 


ond nutritionist in feed industry 


Richard W. Kelley — Tech. Serv- 
ices—Wos research asst. at U. of Mo 
ond at Konsas State. Master's degree 
in animal nutr., U. of Missouri. 


HAND! 


Problem solving session—A Peter Hand 
customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen for 
evaluation of his formulas and to discuss a palat- 


ability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 
Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with more than 20 years’ 
experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields. 


They help solve your feed problems additional cost! 


No other supplier of vitamin premixes offers you the services of a 
more highly-qualified staff of feed experts than does Peter Hand. 
Whether you are a large or small manufacturer, they will be happy 


to work.with you or your nutritionists on all types of feed problems. 


HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: es = 
@ Provide, evaluate and consult on @ Carefully laboratory check the qual- | 
formulas for all kinds of feeds. ity of ingredients in feed formulas | 

and aid in the development of new 

@ Suggest most practical choice of in- Sond eibieute | 
gredients based on nutritive value, P : | 
relative cost and availability. @ Report results on performance of 
@ IBM computor serv. on feed formulas. ont | 
gained under practical conditions at | 

@ Provide microscopy service. our research farm. | 
@ Help solve pelleting and palatability @ Advise on state and federal regula- | 


problems. 


PETER HAND 


tions, assist on marketing problems. 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


PETER HAND “RED TAPE” SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE 
AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in every 

premix. After samples are taken, containers are 
sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape cannot be removed 
until the assay verifies quality. 


Please send me information on Peter Hand premixes, | 

vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 

Name __Title | 

Compony___ | 

| 

Address___ 

| 

City — a Zone State | 


FOUNDATION 


130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


>. 
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23 Countries Plan to 
Attend International 


Fish Meal Conference 


ROME—The low price of fish meal 
and its effect on the incomes of fish- 
ermen and producers has prompted 
23 countries to accept invitations to 
the first international meeting on fish 
mea! to be held March 20-29 at the 
headquarters of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations here. 

The governments of Belgium, Cam- 
bodia, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, 
Germany, Iceland, Iran, Japan, Mor- 
occo, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 
the Philippines, Portugal, Somalia, 
Spain, Sweden, Tunisia, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
Yugoslavia and the U.S. have indi- 
cated they will attend, FAO officials 
said. 

The meeting, to be convened by 
FAO at the request of governments 


and with the financial backing of the | 
| ident, 


fish-meal industry, will consider prac- 
tical steps towards increasing effec- 


tive demand for fish meal and insur- | 


ing stable conditions in the market, 
the announcement stated. 

Papers on the position of their fish 
meal industry and trade have been 
sent to FAO for discussion at the 
meeting by Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Colombia, Finland, Ghana, Israel, 
Japan, Nicaragua, Panama, Pakistan, 
Peru, and United Kingdom, the U.S. 
and the Union of South Africa. 


described by Peter Petersen, an FAO 


fish-mea! marketing expert and presi- | 


dent of a Norwegian fish meal manu- 
facturing firm, in a background paper 
on “Fish Meal Production and Trade 
in the World,” prepared for the 
meeting. 
Herring Catch Reduced 

“A latent demand for fish meal, 
which is used primarily for poultry 
and swine feeding, was created dur- 
ing 1956-58, due to a sharp reduction 


in the Norwegian winter herring 


catch,” says Mr. Petersen in his re- 
port. “Concern arose among buyers 
over (whether there would be am- 
ple) continued supplies, driving the 
price of fish meal upwards to levels 
considerably out of line with those 
of other feedstuffs. 

“The high prices led to intensified 
research to find substitutes for fish 
meal, and to intensified expansion of 
production. Surpluses were created, 
production had to be reduced and the 

(Turn to FISH MEAL, 107) 


Further Fish Meal 


Evaluation Planned 


WASHINGTON—tThe economic ef- 
fects of fishery regulations, a field of 
study that is rapidly gaining inter- 
national importance with the increas- 
ing size and range of fishing fleets 
and with the extensive exploitation 
of the high seas, will be further eval- 
uated at a meeting of experts June 
12-17 in Ottawa, Canada. 

That was the word from the North 
American regional office of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, sponsor of the meet- 
ing. 

FAO said the meeting is the re- 
sult of four conferences beginning in 
1956 on the economic effects of regu- 
lations in selected fisheries. 

FAO member governments and in- 
terested intergovernmental organiza- 
tions have been invited to send par- 
ticipants with expert knowledge in 
this field. 

“The purpose of the meeting,” said 
Robert Hamlisch, chief of the fish- 
eries economic management section 
of FAO's fisheries division and secre- 
tary of the meeting, “is to add to 
the theoretical knowledge of the eco- 
nomic management of fisheries and 
to improve the value of regulation as 
a means towards attaining basic ob- 
jectives of fishery policy.” 
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Lloyd Larson Receives 
Appreciation Award 
At Oklahoma Meeting 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Lloyd 
Larson, executive vice _ president, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
was presented a certificate of appre- 
ciation here last week during a ban- 
quet ceremony of the 12th annual 
Oklahoma Feed Industry Conference 
and Workshop. 

Mr. Larson received the certificate 
from Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, professor 
of poultry nutrition, Oklahoma State 
University, and chairman of the con- 
ference and workshop, “in grateful 
acknowledgment” of the association 
executive's “outstanding contribution 
in promoting the development and 
welfare of the feed industry of Okla- 
homa.” The certificate was signed by 
J. Howard Edmundson, governor of 
Oklahoma; Jack M. Cornelius, Jr., 


| president, Oklahoma Department of 


Agriculture; Dr. O. S. Willham, pres- 
Oklahoma State University; 
Dr. A. E. Darlow, dean of agricul- 
ture and vice president, Oklahoma 
State, and Weldon S. Street, presi- 
dent, Oklahoma Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

Dr. Thayer noted that Mr. Larson 
was appointed executive vice presi- 


| dent of Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
| Assn. Sept. 1, 1953. He is president 
| of the Feed Production School, Inc., 
| and has been the moving force behind 
| the school’s expansion from regional 


Conditions leading to the current | to national and international promi- 


position of the fish meal market are | 


nence. In 1958 Mr. Larson initiated 
the first Midwest Veterinary-Nutri- 
tion Conference and has been instru- 
mental in the organization of re- 
gional feed production schools and 
the Centennial Nutrition Conference 


| to be held in Kansas City in October 


in commemoration of the centennial 
year of the founding of the land-grant 
college system. 

Mr. Larson’s efforts in behalf of 
industry relations in- 
clude the development of a sound 
tape-film slide presentation, “Oppor- 
tunity Knocks — at Home. Plate,” 
which tells of careers in agriculture. 

In 1959 Mr. Larson was awarded 
a distinguished achievement plaque 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
“for initiating and carrying out a 
program (the Veterinary - Nutrition 
Conference) to bring to practicing 
veterinarians the latest scientific 
findings in the field of animal and 
poultry nutrition research” and for 
his work in other projects of the Mid- 
west association. 

Following graduation from Central 
Wisconsin College, Mr. Larson oper- 
ated a dairy farm. Later he worked 
in sales and advertising for Cudahy 
Packing Co. and Hubbard Milling 


Co., Mankato, Minn. After resigning 


CERTIFICATE—Lloyd Larson (left), 
executive vice president, Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., is pre- 
sented a certificate of appreciation 
by Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, professor 
of poultry nutrition at Oklahoma 
State University, during the March 
10-11 Oklahoma Feed Industry Con- 
ference and Workshop. 


from Hubbard in 1939 he formed an 
agricultural advertising agency in 
Mankato, and later another in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Larson was the first secretary 
of the Illinois Feed Assn. He served 
also as secretary of the Brewers 
Yeast Council and the American De- 
hydrators Assn. before joining the 
Midwest association's staff. 


CCA Feed Division 
Volume Corrected 


KANSAS CITY—An error in the 
reporting of 1959-60 fiscal year dollar 
volume of business done by the feed 
and agricultural chemical division of 
Consumers Cooperative Assn. in the 
March 4 issue of Feedstuffs has been 
pointed out by Dr. Chase C. Wilson, 
director of the division. 

He states that 1958-59 figures were 
substituted for 1959-60 figures. Dr. 
Wilson said that the correct dollar 
volume figures should read as fol- 
lows: Fertilizer, $31,649,022; feed, 
$16,097,587, and agricultural chemi- 
cals, supplies and equipment, $8,422,- 
008. The 1958-59 figures were: Ferti- 
lizer, $23,917,051; feed, $10,884,592, 
and agricultural chemicals, supplies 
and equipment, $8,131,408. 

Dr. Wilson also states that volume 
of feed for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year is up 40% over 
the same period a year ago. He said 
that CCA and its member associa- 
tions expect to pass the 1 million ton 
figure in Co-op formula feeds during 
the 1961-62 fiscal year. 


PRESENTATION—A copy of a sound tape-color film presentation developed 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. for use in promoting careers in 
agriculture is presented by Weldon Street (second from left), president, 
Oklahoma Feed Manufacturers Assn., to Dr. Randall J. Jones, dean of resi- 
dent instruction, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. At left is Dr. Rollin 
H. Thayer, chairman of the Oklahoma Feed Industry Conference and Work- 
shop during which the presentation was made. At right is Haskell Cudd, 
owner-manager, Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co., and director, Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. The slide and tape package, “Opportunity Knocks at 
Home Plate,” was purchased by the Oklahoma feed group for the college 
for use in encouraging enrollment of agriculture students. 
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Values of Nation’s Egg 
Markets Move Higher 


WASHINGTON—-Values in the na- 
tion’s egg markets during the week 
ending March 15 tended higher, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Large eggs were generally 3¢ above 
the level of a week ago and eastern 


and midwestern areas with mediums 


and smalls were unchanged to 1l¢ 
higher. 

West coast markets were mostly 
unchanged. Offerings of large ranged 
from light to adequate at the begin- 
ning of the week, but were fully am- 
ple at the close. Demand improved in 
anticipation of holiday needs. 

However, by the end of the period, 
buying interest was no more than 
fair. Storms in the Midwest tempor- 
arily disrupted collection and ship- 
ments. 

Over-all receipts of mediums in- 
creased, especially from southern 
points. Standard and checks fol- 
lowed upward trends, but stocks were 
fully ample, according to the USDA 
report. 

At midwestern terminal markets, 
movement during the week improved 
ranging from fair to good with buyer 
interest centered on large-size whites 
in view of the coming holiday. 


Broiler Egg Set 
Up 1% in Week 


SALISBURY, MD.— The national 
broiler egg set last week was 59,436,- 
000, or 23% above the same week a 
year ago. 

Settings were up last week over 
the previous week in 13 of the 22 
states. Last week’s set was 1% above 
the previous week. States reporting 
sizeable increase include Georgia, 
Texas, Arkansas and Connecticut. 

Chick placements in the 22 major 
broiler states totaled 40,305,000. This 
was 2% above the previous week and 
15% above the corresponding week a 
year ago. Increases were reported for 
13 states compared with the previous 
week. States showing appreciable in- 
creases include Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina. 


Secretary Freeman 


Gives Reply on Oats 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA —A re- 
quest to the US. Department of 
Agriculture asking that domestic 
oats processors be subsidized to the 
same extent as foreign mills from 
R. R. Proctor, vice president of Na- 
tional Oats Co. here, has received 
a reply from Orville Freeman, sec- 
retary of agriculture. 

In regard to the letter from Mr. 
Proctor (Feedstuffs, Feb. 25, page 8), 
Mr. Freeman said: 

“We understand that the previous 
administration had requests for ex- 
port allowances on a_ substantial 
number of grain products, also, that 
these requests were denied because of 
the many products involved and the 
difficulty in arriving at the amount 
of export allowance for various prod- 
ucts as related to the ex:ort allow- 
ance for the grain from which the 
products were made. 

“We will give thorough considera- 
tion to oatmeal in the immediate 
future and inform you as soon as a 
decision is reached.” 

Mr. Proctor said that encourag- 
ing reaction had been received from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
on the domestic industry disadvan- 
tage and unemployment aspects of 
the oats problem. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
tates for 
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DEIMAIND 


IN 
YOUR 


DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA! 


In flying a jet formation — or in blending alfalfa 
meal to exacting specifications — there’s no room for 
guesswork . . . no margin for error. 


That is why the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. employs an 
elaborate system of modern checks and controls over each 
shipment of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. First, your 
order is carefully compounded and blended from meal 
that carries laboratory analyses. Then, to make 
doubly sure that you get precisely what you ordered, 
samples of your blend are sent back to the laboratory. 
Only when laboratory analysis proves that the samples 
meet or exceed your specifications is your order shipped 
. . and backed by a written certification of quality. 


Our mission is to meet your specifications, and these 
are the precision methods we use. By these methods — 
and no other — can you be assured of uniform quality 

and never-changing eye appeal in your dehydrated alfalfa. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 
Box 356 Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Nutrena Tells Its 
Answers to Survey 


On Label Revision 


MINNEAPOLIS—The feed manu- 
facturing firm which is helping to 
promote the establishment of simpler 
and more flexible feed tag require- 
ments has announced the answers it 
submitted to a questionnaire designed 
by the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials to sample industry 
reaction to label revision proposals 

Nutrena Mills, Inc., included its 
questionnaire answers in a mailing to 
about 200 feed manufacturers, con- 
trol officials, trade group spokesmen 
and federal officials (Feedstuffs, 
March 11, page 6). 

Circulation of and responses to the 
AAFCO survey questions (reprinted 
in Feedstuffs, March 4) are being 
handled by John Kuzmeski, Massa- 
chusetts feed and fertilizer control 
service chemist. 

James C. North, Nutrena president, 
has urged feed manufacturers to 
read, complete and return the ques- 
tionnaire. Nutrena made its first pub- 
lic bid for feed industry support of 
label simplification in October of last 
year when Warren A. Armstrong, 
Nutrena quality control and formu- 
lation manager, addressed the annual 
AAFCO convention in Washington 
(Feedstuffs, Oct. 15, 1960, page 1). 

The survey questions and Nutrena’s 
answers from Dr. J. Wesley Nelson, 
director of Nutrena animal nutrition 
research, and Mr. Armstrong follow: 

1. Would it be practicai to list in 
the AAFCO official publication the 
ingredients that would be considered 
acceptable for use in dairy, poultry, 
swine, pet, etc., rations? This would 
mean a separate list for each kind of 
animal. For example, oat mill by- 
product may be acceptable in dairy 
rations, but not in broiler or pet ra- 
tions. 

Answer: Yes. Although prepara- 
tion of these list groupings would be 
difficult, the finished work would pro- 
vide the feed industry a basic and 
highly useable guide. The lists also 
would promote wider recognition in 
states with outdated limitations of in- 
gredients now considered acceptable 
by most recognized nutritionists. We 
recommend the lists be prepared by 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Nutrition Council and repre- 
sentatives of several state colleges. 
and that the lists be updated every 
six months. 

2. Would you favor the substitu- 
tion of a statement such as “This 
feed contains no ingredients not list- 
ed in the AAFCO official publication 
as suitable for use in this type of 
feed’ for the list of ingredients? This 
would necessitate a change in state 
and federal laws. 

Answer: Yes, with reservations. We 
would prefer, however, the phrase be 
worded positively to read “All ingre- 
dients in this feed have been listed 
as acceptable by the American Asso- 

(Turn to NUTRENA, page 110) 


Donald Geiser Jack Anderson 


Honeggers’ & Co. 
Opens Kansas Unit 


Celebrating its 33rd year as man- 
ufacturer and producer of Big ‘“H” 
| feeds, chicks, farm buildings and 


gers’ & Co., Inc., 
has announced the 
opening of a new 
Kansas operation, 
another phase of 
its expansion pro- 
gram. 

The new opera- 
tion’s office and 
warehouse will be 
located in Topeka, 
and a 240-ton bulk 
plant will serve 
the feeders and dealers of Kansas. 

The Kansas trade area will be sup- 
plied with a complete line of feeds 
from a Honegger mill in Lincoln, 
Neb., the company said. In addition 
to the Lincoln mill, there are Big 
“H” mills in Fairbury and Forrest, 
Iil., and Indianola, Iowa. Farm build- 
ings will be supplied from the Hon- 
egger Green Gables building plant at 
Onawa, Iowa. The company also has 
a plant located in Fairbury. Live- 
stock and poultry equipment will be 
shipped from Taylorville, Il. 


E. D. Cook 


peka and well-known in the Kansas 

feed circle, has been appointed man- 

ager of the Kansas operations. Mr. 
(Turn to HONEGGER'S, page 110) 


Petition Does Not 
Halt Work on Mill 


BOONE, IOWA — Construction 
work continues here on a new $70,- 
| 000 feed mill despite an opposing pe- 
tition of 39 residents who live near 
the site. 

The petition was presented to the 
city council at a meeting last week 
and the council ordered it filed, ac- 
cording to the Boone city clerk. No 
other action was taken on the matter 
of the construction of a new feed 
mill by the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Elevator & Livestock Co. Nearby 
residents had said that the mill 
would be a “nuisance,” fill the air 
with “dirty flying particles,” be a 
“detriment to health and lower prop- 
erty values.” 

The city clerk said he doubted that 
there would be any action on the filed 
| petition. 


MADERA MILLING FIRE—The fire-gutted remains of the Madera (Cal.) 
Milling Co. feed plant are shown here. Grindng and rolling equipment was 
destroyed in the recent fire which, according to early estimates, caused $250,- 
000 damage. Quick action of firemen saved the protein molasses supplement 
plant, warehouse, new office and laboratory. Work on rebuilding the plant 
is underway, according to John Simonet, president of the firm. 


| 
| 


equipment Honeg- | 


Donald H. Geiser, a native of To- | 


Numbers of Sheep, 
Lambs on Feed Off 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
sheep and lambs on feed for market 
in seven major feeding states totaled 
1,588,000 head March 1, 35% below 
the number on feed in these states 
Jan, 1, according to a report from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Texas was the only state of the 
group to show an increase from Jan. 
1, 2%. Decreases were as follows: 
Kansas, 61%; California, 51%; Ne- 
braska, 39%; Colorado, 35%; South 
Dakota, 33%, and Iowa, 23%. 

USDA said that the number on 
feed in Texas does not reflect the to- 
tal number of yearlings that will be 
marketed during the next few 
months as some yearlings were not 
“on feed” March 1. 

The USDA report said that of the 
total sheep and lambs on feed in the 
seven states, 579,000 were placed on 
feed during January and February. 
Marketings of fed sheep and lambs 
during January and February totaled 
1,433,000 head for these states. 

In the seven states the classifica- 
tion of sheep and lambs on _ feed 
March 1 by weight group is as fol- 
lows: Under 60 Ib., 21,000 head or 


1%; 60-79 Ib., 191,000 head or 12%; | 


80-99 Ib., 931,000 head or 59%, and 
over 100 Ib., 445,000 or 28%. The 
Jan. 1 percentages were: Under 60 
Ib., 5%; 60-79 Ib., 22%; 80-99, 62%, 
and 100 Ib. and over, 11%. 

The USDA report also stated that 
the number of early lambs in princi- 
pal early lamb producing states is 
about 4% above a year earlier. The 
number of breeding ewes in these 
states Jan. 1 was 2% more than a 
year earlier and the proportion of 
ewes lambing early was above a year 
earlier. The six states showing an 
increase in the number of breeding 
ewes on farms and ranches Jan. 1 
were Kansas, Texas, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. Five 
states showing decreases were: Mis- 
souri, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Arizona. 
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Mechanical Counter 


For Eggs Patented 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A Cornell agricul- 
ture engineer has been awarded a 
patent on a mechanical egg counter 

The mechanical counter was in- 
vented by Robert T. Lorenzen, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. The university 
announcement regarding the patent 
termed the development the “final 
link in the mechanization of an egg 
production system which includes me- 
chanical feeding, egg gathering and 
refuse removal.” 


Used in conjunction with the 
“mechanized cage system” of egg 
production in which the hens are 


kept in individual cages, the device 
counts the eggs as they roll from 
the cage to a conveyor belt that 
takes them to the packing room. 

It retains the count over a period 
of several weeks, enabling farmers 
to detect at a glance any drop in 
production. Its chief function, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lorenzen, is to make 
easier the job of weeding out poor 
producers. 

The counter was developed while 
Mr. Lorenzen was a graduate student 
at the University of California, as 
part of a research problem in mech- 
anization of materials handling for 
poultry, the announcement said. The 
patent was obtained in his name by 
the University of California. Any 
royalties will be shared by that in- 
stitution, it was stated. 


Robin Hood Expands 


MONTREAL — Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., is expanding its formula 
feed business overseas through acqui- 
sition of a mill in Ecuador, according 
to an announcement here. In Canada, 
the firm operates feed plants at Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and Milton, Ontario. 


Caesarean-Derived 
Animal Conference 


Planned in Michigan 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — A con- 
ference on the “Application of Cae- 
sarean-Derived Animals to Disease 
Control in Livestock and Laboratory 
Animal Production” is slated for 
March 24 on the campus of Michigan 
State University. 

The event sponsored by the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine of Mich- 
igan State University and the Michi- 
gan Agricultural Experiment Station 
will be held in the College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine Auditorium, the an- 
nouncement stated. 

Speakers and their topics will in- 
clude: “Germfree Research—Present 
Status,” Dr. Ralph Thorson, head, de- 
partment of biology, University of 
Notre Dame; “Equipment for Germ- 
free and SPF Animal Production,” 
Philip Trexler Lobund, University of 
Notre Dame; “Research on Rearing 
SPF and Germfree Swine,” Dr. G. L 
Waxler, department of veterinary pa- 
thology, Michigan State University; 
“Field Problems in Rearing SPF 
Pigs,’’ Matt Wiley, Schoolcraft, Mich.., 
and “Commercial Laboratory Prob- 
lems in Collection and Starting of 
SPF Pigs,” Dr. A, L. Starkey, Mc- 
Lean, Il. 

Also: “Application of SPF and 
Germfree Techniques to Livestock 
Production,” Dr. O. B. Ross, head 
department of animal science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; “Rearing Germ- 
free Lambs,” Dr. Clyde Smith, depart- 
ment of microbiology and _ public 
health, Michigan State University: 
“Value of Germfree and SPF Labora- 
tory Animals in Research,”’ Dr. R. D 
Henthorne, professor of veterinary 
medicine and director of Ohio State 
University Laboratory Animal] Facili- 
ties; “Value of Germfree and SPF 
Animals in Epidemiological Investi- 
gations,”” Dr. R. J. Horton, professor 
of epidemiology, School of Public 
Health, University of Michigan, and 
“The Animal Disease Situation,” Dr. 
E. V. Morse, dean, School of Veteri- 
nary Science and Medicine, Purdue 
University. 

Giving the summary will be Dr. J. 
A. Hoefer, department of animal hus- 
bandry, Michigan State University. 


Oklahoma Firm Names 


Henry Stark Manager 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Ross Machine 
& Mill Supply Co., Oklahoma City, 
has announced that reorganization of 
its executive and 
managerial staff 
has been complet- 
ed, following the 
recent death of its 
president, Paul J 
Montgomery. 

Henry H. Stark, 
formerly sales 
manager, has been 
appointed to the 
position of execu- 
tive vice president 
and general man- 
ager of the company. 

Mr, Stark has worked for several 
flour mills, served as a chemist for 
the Frisco Railroad, and later be- 
came associated with the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. as an application en- 
gineer for flour-milling machinery. 
In this capacity, he located in Okla- 
homa City as Allis-Chalmers’ south- 
west regional milling specialist in 
1949. Mr. Stark joined the Ross com- 
pany in 1954 as sales manager. 

Named also in the company’s re- 
organization report were: Mrs. Vir- 
ginia I. Montgomery, president; Mrs. 
Lucille Ross, vice president; Charles 
W. Moyer, Jr., vice president, and K. 
D. Elswick, secretary-treasurer. 


OHIO FEED FIRM BURNS 
WARREN, OHIO—Fire of un- 
known origin swept through the 
three-story Wadsworth Feed Co. here 
causing an estimated $8,000 to $10,- 
000 damage. 


Henry Stark 
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Egg Group Sponsored 
By Feed Manufacturer 
Honors Top Producers 


KANSAS CITY Seventeen 
achievement plaques for outstanding 
records in the production of grade A 
extra large eggs, efficiency of 
feed conversion and number of eggs 
per bird were awarded in Topeka at 


eggs, 


the recent second annual meeting of 
the Farm-to-Market Egg Producers 
Assn., an organization of farm-size 


producers sponsored by Agricultural 
Development Co., Topeka feed manu- 
fecturing iry of Bartlett & 


subsid 


Co., Kansas City. 

Top honors were won by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Eubanks, Denison, Kan 
sas, producers who scored high in 
three of the four categories. Durin 
the past year, Eubanks layers ave1 
aged 262.7 eggs per bird at an aver- 
¢ feed conversion of 4.35 lb. per 
dozen, with 96.7% of all eggs grade 
A 

The husband-and-wife teams of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Jones, Waka- 
rusa, Kansas, and Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
ry Laue, Lyndon, Kansas, each won 
two awards. Other top-producing hus- 
band-and-wife teams include: The 
Henry Hays, Amos Beyers, Carl Ba- 
cons, William Weselohs, Norman 
Oberhelmans, David Hunds, Oliver 
Boyers, Roy Goffs, Milo Fultzes and 
C. E. Nelsons 

The awards were presented by Mel- 
vin P. Miller of Mel Miller & Co 
Inc., Kansas City, management eng 
neers for Agricultural Development 
Co. The Miller firm coordinates the 


production and marketing project 


A special appreciation plaque was 
presented to Paul Mohler, manager 
Safeway egg department, Kansas 
City, for his company’s contribution 


to the ss of the 1960 program 


suce 


Prices Compared 


Will'am H. Parmely, executive sec- 


retary of the association, presented a 
report comparing prices received by 
issociation producers with average 
prices paid in Kansas and Kansas 
City consumer markets. He _ said 
Farm-to-Market egg prices through 
1960 consistently averaged 5.1¢ doz 
over the Topeka market, 3.8¢ over 


the Kansas City market and 7.2¢ ove! 
Kansas average 
Dr. Kenneth Hood, director of com- 


modities, American Fiarm 3ureau 
Federation, Chicago, remarked as 
principal speaker at the annual din- 
ner: 

“We have found in management 
studies that, on the production side 
the most efficient unit is the farm 
unit, because the farmer will work 
harder for himself. And a hired man 
alongside him will work harder and 
more intelligently than 10 or 15 or 
100 men working for a larger organi- 
zation.” 

About the future of the poultry in- 
dustry and agriculture, Dr. Hood 
said: 


“IT know some folks are riding off 
in all directions, punching the eco 
nomic panic buttons and making 
things look worse than they are, but 
I don’t share this sentiment. If we 
produce what the customers want 
then we will get out of the situation 
we have confined ourselves in. . 

“Turn over to posterity the kind of 
agriculture you would like posterity 


to have; keep the farmer out of the 
strait jacket of allotments, quotas 
(Turn EGG GROUP, poge 113) 


Heart Specialist Talk 
At Northwest Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS — A Minneapolis 
heart specialist will be the featured 
speaker at the March 27 meeting of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. at the Calhoun Beach Hotel. 

Dr. Arthur C. Kerkhof, past presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Heart Assn. 
and the Association of Minnesota In- 
ternists, will discuss ‘“‘Work and the 
Heart,” according to Jack Conlee, 
program chairman. 


THE WINNERS—Special trophies for outstanding efficiency in quality egg 
production were awarded at the recent annual meeting of the Farm-to- 
Market Egg Producers Assn. in Topeka, Kansas, to (from left): Gilbert Jones, 
Wakarusa, Kansas; Henry Laue, Lyndon, Kansas; Mrs. Laue; Mrs. Ralph 
Eubanks, Denison, Kansas, and Mr. Eubanks, 
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Pillsbury Puts Turlock, 
Cal., Mill in Operation; 
Egg Facilities Included 


TURLOCK, CAL.—A _ feed miil 
here which has been leased by The 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, will man- 
ufacture primarily poultry feeds, 

In addition to the mill, officials 
noted, the Turlock facilities include 
buildings capable of housing 35,000 
egg processing equipment and 
storage space for 1,200 tons of raw 
feed ingredients and finished feed in 
bulk. 


birds 


Operations at the newly leased 
mill began this week. 
The Turlock facility will replace 


former operations at Modesto, Cal., 
and will be run in conjunction with 
another Pillsbury feed mill at Reed- 
ley, Cal. J. Ralph Stump has been 
named manager of both the Reedley 
Turlock operations. 


and 
ana 


Agnew, Cal., Is Site 
Of New CSC Office 


NEW YORK—Commercial Solvents 
Corp. has announced the opening of 
its new west coast office at Agnew, 


Cal., six miles from San Jose. This is 
also the site of CSC’s west coast 
plant. 


The new office will serve as head- 
quarters. for the company’s sales op- 
erations in animal nutrition products, 
ndustrial, agricultural and pharma- 
ceutical chemicals. “The relocation 
makes possible improved service to 
all CSC customers in California, Ore- 
gon and Washington, as well as the 
other western states served by this 
office,” officials said. 

Richard G. Gilbert, district man- 
ager for the industrial chemicals de- 
partment, and Norman Stark, dis- 
trict manager for the animal nutri- 
tion department, will make their 
headquarters at Agnew. Sales repre- 
sentatives for both departments will 
work out of the new Agnew office. 

In Los Angeles, CSC will continue 
to maintain bulk and package stocks 
of industrial and nitroparaffin chemi- 
cals, together with the necessary 
service facilities. 

The CSC Agnew plant has the 
Guadaloupe River as one of its boun- 


daries, and lies on the site of the 
famous flour mill built in 1850 by 
James Lick and called “the most 


beautiful mill in the world.” 

CSC’s Agnew plant now produces 
formaldehyde, pentaerythritol, metal- 
dehyde and ethyl formate. It also 
serves as a principal storage and 
warehousing point for all CSC prod- 
ucts. Other warehousing terminals 
are located in San Francisco, Port- 
land, Ore., Los Angeles, and Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Dr. I. William Lane 
Joins J. Howard Smith 


PORT MONMOUTH, N.J.—Dr. I. 
William Lane has been named assist- 
ant general sales manager of J. How- 
ard Smith, Inc. 
and Marine Prod- 
ucts Co. Port 
Monmouth. His 
services will be of- 
fered to feed 
manufacturers 
throughout the 
U.S. in expanding 
the nutritional ap- 
plications of 
Smith’s Lifeline 
Menhaden fish 
products which 
are produced and distributed from 10 
plants along the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts, it was announced. 

A native of New Jersey, Dr. Lane 
received his B.S. and M.S. from 
Cornell University and his Ph.D. in 
nutrition from Rutgers University. 
He has been associated with Nopco 
Chemical Co. for over 10 years as 
head of the technical research bureau 
and recently as sales manager for 
the Northeast and Canada. 


Dr. I. W. Lane 


Daring of West Virginia Firm in Raising 


Broilers in Limestone Caverns Pays Off 


By Special Correspondent 


MANHEIM, W. VA.—What would 
be the advantages of raising broilers 
in limestone caverns a mile under- 


ground? 


Many persons would first think of 
disadvantages, but Sterling Enter- 
prises, Morgantown, has found a high 
degree of environment control in its 
broiler raising operation housed in 
the old limestone caverns here. The 
temperature inside the coverns av- 
erages 61° throughout the year, ac- 
cording to J. W. Rul president of 
the firm 

And, the integrated operation has 
turned the old cement plant located 
at the base of Cannon Hill below the 


cavern entrances into a feed mill 
The first flocks were placed in the 


caves May 17, 1960, and within four 
months more than 300,000 broilers 
were heading for market on a nine- 
week cycle. The flocks are spaced 
along the passageways leading off the 
main heading. The sections are well 
lighted and are equipped with com- 


pletely automatic feed and water dis- 
pensers 


Brooders have been installed on 
pipe racks so that they can be moved 
from one section to another as the 
birds mature. Large plastic screens 
have been erected to divide the sec- 
tions and to keep drafts off the 
flocks 

Using the same passageways and 
roadways that were once used to 


carry limestone down the mountatin 


Sterling Enterprises now moves feed 

to the automatic feeding system in 

operation throughout the caves. 
Sterling Enterprises is the first 


poultry firm in the East and the first 
large-scale operator in the country to 
utilize limestone poultry 
raising, Mr. Ruby said. Two firms in 
the Midwest have conducted experi- 
ments along this line 


Pushbutton Mill 
The first feed was produced in the 


caves Lo! 


converted cement plant last August 
The mill has a top capacity of 100 
tons per day, Mr. Ruby stated. The 


operation is controlled from two pan- 
el-boards, one for controlling ingredi- 


the feed and the 
the finished 


into 
controlling 


ents going 
other for 
product. 

On the ground floor are two main 
mixers, a molasses blender and an 
automatic scale bagger. On the mez- 
floor is a pellet mill and in 
the basement is a hammermill. One 
hundred feet above the ground level 
is the main elevator receiving system 
designed to receive all incoming ma- 
terial directly from railroad cars and 
trucks. 

Approximately 750,000 bu. of feed 
can be placed in vertical storage in 
the 14 bins of the plant. 

Most of the corn used in the op- 
eration is shipped in from Ohio and 
the Midwest, Mr. Ruby reports. 

Its processing plants can _ pick, 
dress and make ready for the table 
30,000 broilers in an eight-hour day. 

Little wonder, then, that Sterling 
Enterprises is known as “a daring 
organization.” 


Arkansas Told 


Of Broiler Program 


GLENWOOD, ARK.— An assured 
profit of 14¢-24¢ lb. for broilers pro- 
duced under contract has been an- 
nounced here by Armour & Co, About 
100 persons attended a poultry meet- 
ing in this southwestern Arkansas 
town to hear a representative of Ar- 
mour explain the program. 

The representative explained that 
the company would furnish chickens, 
feed and markets, enabling the broil- 
industry here to expand. 
Immediately after the meeting, it 
was reported, several poultrymen 
agreed to begin work on new broiler 
houses. The program is being spon- 
sored by the Pike County Poultry Co., 
which inaugurated the broiler indus- 
try here. 


Zanine 


er 


FIRM’S PRESIDENT DIES 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Archie R. 
Smith, 76, president of the A, R. 
Smith Co., Inc., grain and feed firm, 
died at his home here recently. A 
veteran grain and feed merchant, 
Mr. Smith is survived by his wife, 
two children and five grandchildren. 


Save 


R) 


Pig Feed Flavor 


(Pat. No. 2921853) 


the high costs of sugar and saccharin and still have the 


same (in most cases improved) acceptance that your feeds now 
have and get the pigs onto grower feeds at a faster pace. 
Write for details. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


Distributors 


Importers 
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Bean Meal Mart 
Shows Weakness 


By F. C, BISSON 
Special Correspondent 

CHICAGO —If there is any such 
thing as a “good healthy break,” 
bean meal had it during the past 
week with weakness noted not only 
in the cash mart but in futures as 
well. 

A week or 10 days back, March and 
May meal were up to within, 15 or 
20¢ ton of their respective top ticks 
for the season at $68.50 and $69.25, 
respectively, but broke down to $63 
and $64 before showing concrete 
signs of leveling off. During the same 


period, cash meal was off most ap- | 


preciably with the 50% protein con- 
tent losing ground faster than the 
44%. Unrestricted billing, 50% meal 
was quoted at $67.50 March 15 and 
off $3.50 ton for the week, while 
ETL billing was even weaker at $64 
for a sell-off of $4 since the previous 
Wednesday. 

There were times during the week 
when it was difficult to tell whether 
meal was leading beans—or the re- 
verse. On March 14 the raw com- 
modity was off 32¢ bu. from the sea- 
son’s high made Feb. 28, just two 
weeks earlier. Incidentally, this spill- 
out was greater than any advance 
in a similer length of time while 
the late 1960-early 1961 bull mar- 
ket in beans has been “on.” 

The breaks in both meal and beans 
as well as oil undoubtedly had much 
of their inception in the more or less 
recent report concerning export busi- 
ness in the raw commodity since 
Oct. 1, 1960. Release of the Census 
Bureau figures, which always lag to 
some extent and sometimes most ap- 


preciably on the “inspection for ex- | 


port” compilation, created the im- 
pression that the “plus” for the cur- 
rent season over the preceding one 
was not nearly as large as had been 
indicated earlier. 

Combining the census figures for 
the first four months of the season 
with the “inspection for export” fig- 
ures from Feb. 1 through March 10, 
shows just about 6% millions more 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 


Mar. Mar from 

14 previous 

196! 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Soybean mea! 71.10 74.15 —3.05 
Cottonseed mea! .... 57.75 58.460 — .85 
Linseed meal ....... 5.05 65.45 — .40 
Copra cake or meal. 57.50 57.50 wae 
Peanut meal ........ 2.00 53.00 —!.00 
Index 90.0 —2.9 

ANIMAL PROTEIN 

FEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Meat mea! 88.85 90.75 —1.90 
Tankege 90.60 91.50 — .90 
Fish meal .. 101.50 94.75 +6.75 
Index . 79.1 78.7 + 4 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 

TEIN FEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Gluten feed and meal 51.35 52.15 — .80 
Dist. dried grains 64.70 65.35 — .65 
Brewers dried grain 49.05 49.40 — .35 
Index 83.3 “44 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Bran cose 41.85 —2.00 
Midds. and shorts ... 39.95 41.90 —1.95 
Index oe 756 —3.5 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Hominy feed 42.55 43.65 —1.10 
Rice bran 32.00 32.20 
Index 65.8 67.2 —1.4 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Prices at prin. mkts.. 51.65 51.75 — .10 
Index «+ 994 996 — 2 

MOLASSES, FEEDING 

Prices at prir. mkts 26.88 26.88 

Index coe 0.0 

ALL FEEDSTUFFS 

Index 81.9 40 —2.! 

FEED GRAINS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

39.70 39.30 + 40 
Oats 44.00 43.40 + .60 
Barley 41.40 41.50 — .10 
Grain sorghums 38.20 38.00 + .20 
Index 64.2 63.7 + 5 


*Base period of index is 1947-49 
Source: USDA 


Change | 


this year than for the correspond- 
ing period last season. 

Volume of futures trade in bean 
meal on the Chicago Board of Trade 
holds up well and for the previous 
week averages better than 1,400 lots 
of 100 tons each per day. The re- 
maining open interest in March meal 
was whittled down about 50% in the 
past week and at the close March 
14 amounted to only 231 lots. 


OKLAHOMA 


(Continued from page 1) 


producing 1 Ib. of turkey on 1.8 Ib. 
of feed.” 

To ward off any outbursts from the 
class which might have scoffed at 
such laboratory results because they 
weren't practical, Dr. Thayer imme- 
diately admitted that such a fantas- 
tic conversion first indicates the po- 
tential of feed formulation, and that 
the studies he has guided establish 
a starting point for feed manufactur- 
ers using “daily nutrient intake” as 
a feeding standard. 

Daily . . Nutrient . Intake. 
Those are the most important words 
the students heard. They are words 
the nation’s entire feed industry will 
be hearing a lot more about in the 
future. 

Dr. Thayer’s workshop discussion 
was based on Oklahoma State experi- 
ments, studies and calculations which 
have resulted in a method of formu- 
lating turkey starter and grower diets 
using daily nutrient intake as the 
feeding standard. This same principle, 
Dr. Thayer noted, is being used at 
Oklahoma in laying hen experiments 

and the results of initial studies are 
to be announced in the near future. 

Participants in these studies in- 
clude Dr. Thayer, Dr. Robert J. Sirny, 
department of biochemistry, and Dr. 
Thayer’s “four wisemen” graduate 
students Kenneth E. Dunkelgod, Earl 
W. Gleaves, Lealon V. Tonkinson and 
Don de Steigner. 

The work of these scientists has 
shown that “by using a daily nutrient 
intake standard in formulating ex- 
perimental diets, the time required to 
produce market weight toms and hens 
was reduced by three weeks and a 
substantial reduction was made in the 
pounds of feed required to produce 
a pound of gain.” 

“Substantial” is an understatement. 
Dr. Thayer and his co-workers expe- 
rimentally produced turkey hens av- 
eraging 12 lb. in 16 weeks on 1.85 Ib. 
of feed per pound of gain. Market 
weight toms averaging 24 lb. were 
produced in 21 weeks on 2.25 Ib. of 
feed per pound of gain. 

Most feed men will recall that it 
wasn’t so many years ago that a 
pound of turkey from 5 Ib. of feed 
was reluctantly accepted. Today, of 
course, there are tons of marketed 
turkeys grown with a conversion rate 
of 3 lb. of feed to a pound of turkey. 
And it’s been predicted that some day 
a pound of turkey from 1.4 Ib. of feed 
will be practical. 

The results of the Oklahoma turkey 
feeding trials indicate that total nu- 
trient intake per bird per day may be 
reduced in order to meet specific eco- 
nomic standards, Dr. Thayer noted. 
“However, when this is done,” he said, 
“very definite nutritive ratios must 
be followed. When nutritive ratios are 
properly maintained under these con- 
ditions, there will be an increase in 
the number of units of feed required 
per unit of gain and an extension in 
the time required to reach market 
weight.” 

A report distributed during the 
conference and workshop, “A Method 
of Formulating Turkey Starter and 
Grower Diets Using Daily Nutrient 
Intake as the Feeding Standard,” ex- 
plains the significance of the work 


done by Dr. Thayer and his co- 
workers. 
“Feeding standards (presently) 


used as a basis for formulating tur- 
key starter and grower diets specify 
that nutrients be provided as a per- 
centage of the total diet or in terms 
of a specific number of units per 


pound of diet. These standards do not 


take into consideration feed intake 
per bird per day nor the nutrient re- 
quirements as determined by different 
rates of growth. 

“A feeding standard expressed in 
terms of daily nutrient intake would 
make it possible to provide each nu- 
trient at the level required for the 
growth rate inherent in the turkey 
being fed, and to supply these nutri- 
ents in the quantity of feed which it 
is anticipated each turkey would eat 
during any given day of the growing 
period.” 

For Specific Need 

It is the belief of the Oklahoma 
State nutritionists that their observa- 
tions indicate that feed ingredients 
need to be developed which meet spe- 
cific dietary needs. 

“This possibility opens an entirely 
new area of product sales,” their for- 
mal report states. It is their hope 
that there will be developed more 


Beef, swine and dairy sessions 
conducted during the Oklahoma con- 
ference will be reviewed in future 
issues of Feedstuffs. 


concentrated sources of energy and 
protein supplements which approach 
100% in protein content. “At the pres- 
ent time, developmental work is under 
way in which a dry fat is being de- 
veloped,” their report continues, “and 
the possibility of using sugar esters 
as a source of energy is being ex- 
plored.” 

It appears, according to the Okla- 
homa scientists, that the efficiency 
with which their experimental diets 
were utilized by growing turkeys was 
increased above anticipated levels. 
“In no instance did it require 3 lb. 
of feed to produce a pound of gain,” 
their report states. 

“Better nutrient balance was large- 
ly responsible for this increase in ef- 
ficiency of feed utilization. This fur- 
ther emphasizes the importance of 
maintaining the proper nutrient ra- 
tios, even though economic consider- 


ations may make it necessary to cur- | 


tail the amount of each nutrient per 
unit of diet.” 


Field Trials 

The report notes that practical type 
diets fed in the Oklahoma experi- 
ments cost $9 cwt., compared with 
$28 cwt. for the semi-purified control 
diets—the “high-powered” rations. 
“It is estimated,” say the Oklahoma 
scientists, “that the cost of these 
practical type diets cannot exceed $7 
cwt. if they are to be economically 
feasible under commercial feeding 
conditions.” 

In “practical” field tests evaluat- 
ing the daily nutrient intake feeding 
standard, one group of male poults, 
Broad Breasted Bronze, were grown 
to an average body weight of 24.5 
lb. in an average of 24 weeks and 1 
day with an over-all feed conversion 
of 2.88. Feed cost (f.o.b. mill price) 
was 13.18¢ per pound of gain. The 
mortality percentage was 12. 

In another phase of field testing, 
males were grown to an average body 
weight of 32.9 lb. over an average pe- 
riod of 22 weeks and 3 days. The feed 
conversion rate was 3.36, and the 
feed cost per pound of gain was 
13.87¢. A mortality of 11% was re- 
corded for this group. 

The most efficient field test was 
conducted with females which 
reached an average body weight of 
13 Ib. in an average of 18 weeks and 
5 days. The over-all feed conversion 
in this instance was 2.83, and feed 
cost per pound of gain was 13.71¢. 
Mortality was 6.4%. 

The amount of feed fed in the daily 
nutrient intake formulation method 
is not the important thing. What real- 
ly counts are the protein and amino 
acid values expressed in percentages 
—units per pound. 

Dr. Thayer noted several times that 
what he and his co-workers have 
learned can be applied to practical 
feed formulation and poultry pro- 
duction. However, he noted also, that 
he hoped that inquiries from produc- 
ers apd the feed industry would be 


held off until he and his staff had 
time to prepare a college bulletin 
with an easily-understood explana- 
tion of practical application of the 
daily nutrient intake feeding stand- 
ard. 

Establishment of a feeding stand- 
ard which can be applied to the for- 
mulations of a feed manufacturer in- 
volve detailed, scientific data on: 
Rate of gain, as limited by genetic 
potential of the birds; feed consump- 
tion per day (“How much is a tur- 
key going to eat during a given day 
at any time during the growing pe- 
riod”); units of protein; units of 
amino acids; calories of energy per 
unit of gain and vitamin require- 
ments. 

Protein and amino acid values (ex- 
pressed as percent of ingredient) have 
been established at Oklahoma for 52 
ingredients. For most of these ingre- 
dients, values are listed for 18 differ- 
ent amino acids. 


Balance Important 

One of the most important factors 
in ration formulation according to the 
daily nutrient intake feeding stand- 
ard is amino acid balance—the ratio 
of each amino acid to the total pro- 
tein level of the ration. 

“I don’t think we've paid enough 
attention to balance,” said Dr. Thay- 
er. ‘“That’s why we've run into trou- 
ble in the past.” 

To illustrate the importance of 
balance, Dr. Thayer pointed to a 
nearby wall built of cement blocks. 
He said that as long as the blocks 
are of uniform size and shape, a build- 
er has no trouble in constructing a 
wall. But a builder would encounter a 
great deal of trouble if each of the 
blocks were of different sizes and 
shapes. 

He said feed manufacturers can 
formulate according to the daily nu- 
trient intake feeding standard—but 
to make a ration low enough in cost 
to be practical the protein level would 
have to be lowered from that used in 
experimental work-—-which showed 
what can be done—to a more eco- 
nomical level. This, of course, would 
mean a longer growing period and 
slower rate of gain. 

At this point Dr. Thayer referred 
again to the cement block wall. Using 
one’s imagination, he said, the wall 
could be likened to a turkey and the 
blocks could be looked upon as amino 
acids in its ration. “The results are 
the same if the builder lays 10 blocks 
a day for 20 days or if he lays 20 
blocks a day for 10 days.” 

He said an inexpensive ration, if 
balanced nutritionally, can supply the 
same units of protein per unit of gain 
as an expensive ration, but the 
growth period will necessarily be 
longer. 

“It doesn’t matter where the amino 
acids come from as long as they are 
in the ration,” Dr. Thayer com- 
mented. 

For the daily nutrient principle to 
work, Dr. Thayer stressed, it is very 
important that amino acids be sup- 
plied according to established stand- 
ards. If the dietary level for any 
amino acid is more than 20% below or 
20% above the standard, the ration 
is thrown out of balance. 
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That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 


NUMBER OF EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 
BIRDS CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) 
CSC TEST #23 524 $15.34 
COLLEGE TEST #58 964 $13.95 
COLLEGE TEST #60 300 $ 9.50 
FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 12,000 $ 6.55 
COLLEGE TEST #82 600 $21.85 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 $22.58 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.; feed cost 4¥2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


that’s the amount of 

zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 

One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. rcSc) 


'N MEXICO: Comsoimex. S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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Research on Copper, Sugar, Ration 
Scale Reported at lowa Swine Event 


AMES, IOWA — Research on the 
addition of copper to swine feeds to 
stimulate gains and on the use of 
sugar as a sweetener in baby pig 
feeds was reported at the annual 


Iowa Swine Production Conference at | 


Iowa State University. 
Recent Iowa studies over a period 


of five years “show that 0.1% copper | 


sulphate in the ration increases pig 
gains and feed efficiency about 
same way antibiotics do,” 
tion researcher Vaughn Speer 
Copper studies at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, he said, date back to research 


the | 
said nutri- | 


directed by the late John Evvard in | 


1928. Dr. Evvard reported increased 
gain in pigs fed small amounts of 


copper. However, questions about 
possible side effects of copper as a 
feed additive were not answered until 
intensive research with hundreds of 
pigs got under way here about five 
years ago, according to Dr. Speer. 

The researchers found that copper 
sulphate was one form of copper that 
could be mixed readily with the feed. 
It destroyed streptococcus and sta- 
phylococcus disease organisms in a 
manner similar to that of some of the 
antibiotics, the researchers said. It 
left only traces in the loin meat of 
the pigs. 

Dr. Speer said copper sulphate ac- 
cumulates somewhat in the liver of 
the pig, but not in large enough quan- 


Power Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 


Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more .. 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results... 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 


One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job . . . fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 
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tity to affect the animal's blood count 
excessively. Swine researchers sug- 
gest that care should be exercised to 
be sure the baby pigs receive ade- 
quate iron to counteract the effect of 
low blood iron. 

“The value of the recently devel- 
oped knowledge about the effects of 
copper sulphate additive is that it 
provides another chemotherapeutic 
that can be used to improve gains and 
feed efficiency in hog production,” Dr. 
Speer said. 

“The copper sulphate findings will 
enable swine men to ‘rotate’ chemo- 
therapeutics to avoid the ‘inactive’ or 
‘resistance’ problem occasionally re- 
ported in the field.” 

Dr. Speer said the National Feed 
Ingredients Assn. is contacting its 
members now on their understanding 
of the federal regulations regarding 
the use of copper sulphate in pig 
feeds. 

High levels of copper are being 
used experimentally now in some 
commercial lots, but the regulations 
for its general use are not yet clear, 
Dr. Speer said. 

He said copper oxide has also been 
tried in some of the recent Iowa ex- 
periments. It was reported to be as 
effective as copper sulphate in stimu- 
lating improved gains and feed effi- 
ciency. 

Sweetener for Pigs 

Ration preference studies conduct- 
ed with hundreds of pigs at the Iowa 
Experiment Station, Dr. Speer re- 
ported, have further established sug- 
ar as a “most effective” sweetener for 
baby pig rations. Since sugar is an 
expensive item in a baby pig starter, 
recent work at Iowa State University 
has been directed toward establish- 
ment of minimum levels of sugar the 
baby pig is able to detect in a start- 
er feed. 

Earlier work showed that the baby 
pigs would select a starter ration con- 


PRESENTATION — Floyd A. Andre 
(left) dean of agriculture at Iowa 


State University, accepts materials 
and equipment presented by 11 in- 
dustrial firms for building a swine 
growing-finishing research unit. Mak- 
ing the presentation on behalf of the 
companies is John A. Morgan (right), 
president of Butler Mfg. Co. Partially 
visible between the two men is H. L. 
Self, in charge of outlying experimen- 
tal farms at ISU and chairman of the 
Iowa Swine Production Conference. 


taining 20% cane sugar if given a 
choice between no sugar, 5%, 10%, 
15% or 20% sugar. More recently, 
through improved experimental 
methods, it has been determined that 
the baby pig, when given a choice, 
will select the highest level of sugar 
in the starter ration. But, at the 
same time, Dr. Speer said, the baby 
pig is able to detect “very small” 
quantities of sugar. 

With only 25 lb. of cane sugar in 
a ton of pig starter, as compared with 
the same starter with no sugar in- 
cluded, 77% of the total consumption 
by the pigs was from the pig starter 
containing the small amount of sug- 
ar. Only 23% of the regular pig 
starter was consumed. 

The value of sugar should be con- 

(Turn to SWINE, page 105) 


Industry Presents ‘Primary Research’ 
Facility for lowa Swine Nutrition Farm 


By DWIGHT BANNISTER 
Iowa State University 

AMES, IOWA — “In this we have 
an example of primary research,” 
John A. Morgan, president of Butler 
Manufacturing Co., told the Iowa 
Swine Production Conference in pre- 
senting a new all-metal, automatical- 
ly operated swine growing-finishing 
experimental unit to Iowa State Uni- 
versity on behalf of his own and 10 
other industrial organizations. 

The work at the university, the 
work to be done in this building, and 
what is taught here are for the great- 
er efficiency of all, he said. Dean An- 
dre accepted the facilities, expressing 
the hope that the results of work 


done with this unit will be useful to 
Iowa people. 

The building was designed by Iowa 
State University agricultural engi- 
neers and swine specialists, and built 
by the university, with special ma- 
terial and equipment given by the 
cooperating firms. Besides Butler, the 
cooperators were the Committee of 
Steel Pipe Producers, American Si- 
salkraft Corp., Belle City Engineer- 
ing Co., Clay Equipment Corp., Home- 
lite Co., James Mfg. Co., Dri-Floor 
Co., Oakes Mfg. Co., Standard Mfg. 
Co. and Toledo Scale Co. 


Equipment 
The new structure includes equip- 
ment for automatic feed handling, 
grinding and mixing, automatic clean- 


SWINE UNIT—The new Iowa State University experimental growing-finish- 
ing swine unit. The feed facilities are on the right. 
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or tHe WORLD'S BEST 


| FEEDING 


HOGS IN CONFINEMENT—An interior view shows hogs in the new grow- 
ing-finishing swine unit at Iowa State. On the right are feeders, and overhead 
may be seen flexible feeder tubes for individual delivery of feed from p:peline 


to feeder. 


ing and feeding and controlled tem- 
perature. The structure is all-metal, 
including the feed storage facilities 
and feed mixing complex, The floor 
is concrete with built-in radiant heat- 
ing pipe controlled separately for 
each pen. The ventilating system and 
heating system are regulated to work 
together to control temperature vari- 
ations. 

A manure remover system takes 
manure from the dunging alleys to | 
circular pits outside the building. The | 
floor slopes to the dunging alley at 
each side and slopes slightly length- 
wise. The lengthwise slope makes it | 
possible to place young pigs at the | 
higher end of the slab without risk 
that drainage from the older pigs’ 
pens will run into the young pigs’ 
pens. 

Metal feeders, automatically served 
by a modified poultry automatic 
chain-type feed dispenser, are at the 
center aisle—front of pens—and are 
lighted by overhead electric lamps. 

Gates and panels form partitions 
for pens in the house. They are made 
of wire so that they won't interfere 
with air circulation. 

The building, 120 by 50 ft., has a 
capacity for some 800 to 1,000 hogs. 
It is designed to handle growing-fin- 
ishing pigs from the time they weigh 
about 40 lb. until they*reach market 
weight. The adjoining building hous- 
ing the feed mixing and weighing 


equipment is about 15 by 20 ft. 
Dr. Vaughn Speer, university swine 
nutrition researcher, said 


the new 


FEED DISPENSING — The finished 
feed tank empties into a mechanical 
feed dispensing system hopper mount- 
ed on a weigh scale. 


building is being used now in man- 
agement practice studies. The hogs 
now in the building are using 5 sq. ft. 
of floor space per pig. 

Dr. Speer indicated researchers 
plan to study feeder space allowances 
varying from 3 to 6 pigs per feeder. 
They plan to compare results of all- 
confinement growing and finishing 

(Turn to FARM, page 105) 


‘Since 1918 


NATIONAL MoLAsses COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY“ 


only Famrco unloads AND loads 
anil from the rear AND front! 


PAMCO’s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new ae | 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs . . . — 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 


loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 
PAMCO Installation ang Service 
Points Serving You Wherever You Live 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. 
en close tolerance of 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9° boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 


minimum breakage Mo- 
with 


Prov- 
tubes 


lasses feeds delivered 
customer satisfaction. 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 


MANUFACTURERS OF A MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF BULK DELIVERY TRUCKS & EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


General Office: 1406 So. 7th St., Oskaloosa, lowa 
one ORchord 2-2576 


BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio 
Phone JUniper 3-642! 


Jefferson, Georgia, Phone EMerson 7-8594 
EXPORT OFFICE: 101 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y.—CABLE: “HOLZDUF"' NEW YORK 


SKOOP SKIPPER 
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Now... approved right up 
to market time. 


With Zoamix® coccidiostat in the feed you sell, you offer broiler 
growers a definite plus. Growers need not substitute a second feed. 
No withdrawal time is required. And birds are protected right 

up to the time they are marketed. 

Zoamix is also approved for use on replacement birds. Under 
moderate exposure conditions, immunity is normally secured at 
14 weeks of age. 

Zoamix permits maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. And it won’t cause injury. if accidentally fed to laying 
hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 

Zoamix has advantages for the feed manufacturer, too. 

It eliminates the need for stocking an array of specific products which 
only tend to confuse the customer and result in costly stock 
duplication for you. Zoamix is economical, quick and easy to assay.’ 
There are no mixing or storage problems. 

You'll make more profits . . . have fewer problems . . . more 
satisfied customers with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further 
information, and data to aid you in registration, write: 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road Building, Midland, 
Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales. 

Free educational film. “‘Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,” a 22-minute 
sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, 

is now available for screening or group showings. Film has many references 


to the poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry 
sales representative. 


1-Minute test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative. representative for details. 


Midland, Michigan 


=. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Highway Tax Proposal 
Draws Opposition 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
To the Editor: 


The following is a copy of a letter 
which was forwarded to a number of 
Congressmen and Senators from Tex- 
as: 

“President Kennedy’s new highway 


tax plan certainly comes as a_ shock 
to us and our industry. 

“As you know, we are one of the 
largest manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of feeds and fertilizers in the 
Southwest. We distribute most of 
these farm products on large truck- 
tractor and semi-trailer combination 
units which are now paying an esti- 
mated annual tax of some $1,800 per 
year. The President’s proposal would 
double the present tax that these 
truck combination units are now pay- 
ing. 

“The effect of such a tax would be 
a severe blow to our industry and an 
increase in cost to the farmer for his 
feed and fertilizer supplies. We feel 


that the President is in error in say- 
ing that the large truck-trailers are 
not paying their fair share of the 
highway cost. As a matter of infor- 
mation, we are located so that our 
trucks seldom ever get on any of the 
new interstate highways; consequent- 
ly, we are paying to build highways 
for our competitors and others to 
use. It is certainly apparent that the 
interstate highway system often does 
not serve people who operate on a re- 
gional basis as we do. 

“We will appreciate your consider- 
ation and opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal.” 

Steele Wright, President, 
Texas Farm Products Co. 


and it’s the same in the flaming twenties or the cool 
sixties. Chicks in the know go for Shellbuilder pure 
crushed oyster shell. Attractively packaged, reason- 
ably priced, promptly delivered. Order today.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


e MARINE BUILDING 


Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shell 


e HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FOSFORO 


Write for Information 


high-quality, economical mixing phosphorus 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


First Bulk Shipment 
Of Tricaphos Set 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The first bulk 
shipment of Tricaphos, a defluorinat- 
ed feed phosphate, is scheduled to ar- 
rive at Intenational Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.’s recently completed 
bulk facility located at, and leased 
from, the Commission of Public 
Docks at the port of Portland, Ore., 
about March 24. 

This shipment, approximately 3,000 
tons, will be followed by regular 
movements of like quantity on a 
scheduled basis to assure feed manu- 
facturers on the Pacific Coast of con- 
tinuous supply of this supplemental 
feed phosphate to meet their growing 
requirements, the company said. This 
product will be available in either 
bulk or bagged quantities. 

Tricaphos, produced by Onoda 
Hiryo, K.K., of Tokyo, Japan, and 
distributed in the U.S. by IMC, is a 
defluorinated tricalcium phosphate. 
“This product is produced under a 
carefully supervised quality control 
program which, in conjunction with 
IMC’s regular program of continuous 
biological assay, assures consistent 
product quality,” an IMC spokesman 
said. 

The sale of Tricaphos will be han- 
died through James Farrell & Co. of 
Seattle, Wash., and Compton, Cal. 
This organization has for many years 
represented IMC’s feed ingredients 
department as sales agent on the 
western slope. 


Doughboy Chemist 


AMES, IOWA — The appointment 
of Larry R. Ginther, Augusta, Wis., 
as chemist in charge of the new 
Doughboy Industries quality control 
laboratory in the Doughboy feed 
plant here, has been announced by 
Bernard Homrich, chief laboratory 
chemist of the company’s formula 
feed division. 

Mr. Ginther, 25, a graduate of the 
Wisconsin State College at River 
Falls, will direct operation of the 
new laboratory. The laboratory is 
now being equipped with testing in- 
struments and equipment and will 
open this spring. 


means 


Basically, under the SWISHER 
Franchise System, you as a local 
mill, manufacture SWISHER 
Feeds according to tested 
SWISHER formulas using 
SWISHER Super Concentrates 
added to your own locally ob- 
tained grain and soybean meal. 
Because you are affiliated with 
the huge SWISHER organiza- 
tion you have at hand exten- 
sive experience, research, test- 
ing and promotion that can- 
not be done on your own. You're 
a first rate manufacturer, able 
to stand up to the biggest, be- 
cause your affiliation with 
SWISHER makes you just as big. 


FEED SEAVICE 


Division of Wm. Davies Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 175; Danville, Illinois 
Phone: Hickory 2-0290 
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._MADE TO ORDER 
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a 
Why settle for a grain dryer that is “almost” right for your needs? 
Now with Arid-Aire you can have your choice of the style and model 
to match your requirements exactly. Only Arid-Aire gives you a choice 
of a large, carload ae Lerminat model or continuous flow 


Models “‘L”’ and ‘‘4”’ 
TERMINAL MODEL 


ARID-AIRE’s new profit maker with carload drying power. ARID-AIRE 
dries faster, dries more by using all four sides of the dryer. It uses a// the Bis g 
heat. Four-side circulating and drying increases efficiency —decreases oper- 
ating costs. ARID-AIRE temperature control regulates balance of heat 
when grain condition varies. Completely automatic and absolutely safe 

. and exclusive Terminal design operates with little if any dust or chaff 
discharge . . . it’s truly a “‘clean”’ dryer. 


2 STYLES 3 MODELS — al dry grain efficiently, economically, cotonolly 
MODEL “L’, MODEL ‘4” 


ARID-AIRE’s popular horizontal models. Exclusive features: 

Continuous flow design keeps product moving and drying 

gently and efficiently as it moves. Automatic operation—no 

loading, unloading or full time supervision needed. Self clean- 

ing—saves time and labor. Horizontal design—delivered com- 

pletely assembled ready for fuel and electrical connections 
. ask about TRIAL PLAN! 


VRE 


CONTINUOUS FLOW 


DAYCOM, INC. 
159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


Please send me complete information about 
Arid-Aire dryers. | am interested in: 

0 Vertical type Terminal model 

Horizontal style Models and ‘‘4" 

O Have Arid-Aire representative contact me 


Don't buy any grain dryer until you have 
checked what Arid-Aire offers. Write today 
for complete information. Find out how 
Arid-Aire builds profits and promotes 
business—pays for itself. 


Name 
A Subsidiary of The DAY Compan 
p AYCO M INC 159 N. Bryant Ave. sited Address 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. : 
— Telephone FEderal 6-9671 City State 
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Economist Attacks | 


$2.30 Bean Support 


URBANA, ILL.—Raising the 1961 
support price on soybeans to $2.30 as 
proposed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman would be a serious 
mistake, a University of Illinois -grain 
marketing economist warns. 

Dr. T. A. Hieronymus stated that 
raising the support price now would 
be reversing a sound policy that has 


worked, 


Here is how Dr. Hieronymus sizes 
up the current soybean situation: 

“The policy initiated by soybean 
growers and carried out by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture since 1954 
has been to set support prices low 
enough for competitive market prices 
to guide and regulate soybean pro- 
duction and use. As a result of this 
policy, the market for soybeans has 
shown tremendous growth. 

“Soybean use in the 1953-54 crop 
year totaled 278 million bushels. In 
the 1959-60 year, the market ab- 


L 


your PLUS ror PROFIT 


Dehydrated Alfalfa will boost the value of your feeds with 
high quality protein, all important vitamins and minerals 
... PLUS ... Xanthopylis for better pigmentation and 
Unidentified factor(s) for growth promotion. 

MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
430 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


sorbed 572 million bushels, more than 
double the amount six years earlier. 
In 1960-61 use will run about 570 
million bushels, the available supply. 

“The wisdom of the policy since 
1954 cannot be disputed. There is no 
surplus, prices are high and use has 
doubled. The record shows that the 
market can set prices to guide pro- 
duction and use better than govern- 
ment can. 

“A larger acreage is called for in 
1961. But there are better ways to 
encourage an increase than by rais- 
ing the support price. It is not just 
the government that is saying we 
need more soybeans in 1961. Current 
market prices are also saying it.” 


ENGINEERING DIRECTOR 
DARDANELLE, ARK.—Olin Hun- 
sucker, Albuquerque, N.M., has been 
named director of engineering for 
Arkansas Valley Industries, Inc., in- 
tegrated feed and poultry concern 
here. Mr. Hunsucker formerly was a 
member of the engineering depart- 

ment staff of the Sandia Corp. 


/S PART OF YOUR JOB, TOO! 


HE progressive producer of formula feeds does 

much more than merely offer feeds for sale. He's 
a consultant, too . . . and one of his jobs is helping the 
feeder stretch a buck by recommending feeds that do 
the best job at the least cost. That's why so many feed 
rations are balanced with Distillers Feeds. 


This natural feed supplement is rich in minerals, pro- 
teins and B-vitamins . . . plus GFF*. . . those vital 


*GFF — GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS 


DISTILLERS FEEDS WITH G 


growth factors found only in Distillers Feeds. More- 
over, they are compatible — they complement and pro- 
mote greater performance from other supplementary 
ingredients in your formula. In short — you get skimmed 
milk nutrition at the amazingly low cost of less than Sc a 
pound! Help your customers stretch a buck by including 
Distillers Feeds in your dairy, poultry and hog formulas. 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GRAIN 
FERMENTATION FACTORS 


* * * MEMBERS *« * * 


James B. Beam Distilling Co., 65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. * Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080, Louisville 1, Ky. Double Springs Distillers, inc., 70 
Scoltay Square, Boston 8, Mass. * Fleischmann Distilling Corp. 625 Madison Ave. 
New York 22. N.Y. * Glenmore Distilleries Co., P. 0. Box 900, Louisville 1, Ky. * Grain 
Processing Corp., 1600 Oregon St.. Muscatine. lowa *« Kentucky River Distillery, 
Inc., Brook and Eastern Parkway, Louisville 8. Ky. « Medley Distilling Co. P. 0. Box 
548, Owensboro, Ky. * Barton Distilling Co. Bardstown, Ky. * Merchants Distilling 


Corp., 1 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ili. « Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 1300 Main 
St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston Distiller, Inc., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, 
Mass. * National Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. ¥. * Schenley Distillers, inc., 26 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio « Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Grain Products Division, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Distillery, Inc., Sta. D, Lowisville, Ky. « Hiram Walker & Sons, 
nc., Peoria 1, til. 


Dawe’s Announces 
New Western Office 


CHICAGO — Dawe’s Laboratories 
has established a new western region 
office, it was announced by D. B. Kin- 

kaid, vice presi- 
dent, marketing. 
The office, located 
at 669 Cowper St., 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
will be in the 
charge of Z. Z. 
Dworkin, Dawe’s 
western regional 
sales manager. 
The opening of 
the Palo Alto of- 
fice marked an ex- 

Dr. R.H. Johnson = pansion in Dawe’s 
technical service to feed manufactur- 
ers in the western region. Heading 
this service will be Dr. Richard H. 
Johnson, who was transferred from 
the company’s Chicago headquarters 
technical service staff. 

“Dr. Johnson is well-qualified for 
this western assignment because of 
his training and intimate knowledge 
of the nutritional and technical serv- 
ice requirements of the region,”” Mr. 
Kinkaid said. He is a Californian and 
holds a B.S. degree in dairy husband- 
ry from California State Polytechnic. 
He received his Ph.D. in animal nutri- 
tion from Iowa State University, 
Ames. 

Prior to joining Dawe’s Dr. John- 
son was for four years a research 
associate at Iowa State University. 
During this period he completed an 
assignment in Argentina as a special- 
ist in beef cattle nutrition under the 
auspices of the U.S. ICA program. 


Twin City ‘Nutrition 
Seminar Set March 21 


ST. PAUL—A “Discussion of Spe- 
cific Pathogen-Free Pigs as Related 
to Practical Farm Production” is 
scheduled for the March 21 Twin City 
Nutrition Seminar. The seminar will 
get underway at 7:30 p.m. in Peters 
Hall at the University of Minnesota 
St. Paul campus. 

Speakers on the program will in- 
clude: Dr. Dale Sorenson, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. J. H. Dunnwald, Pure 
Pigs, Inc., Waterville, Minn.; Dr. R. 
J. Meade, department of animal hus- 
bandry, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Roy Arthaud, extension swine spe- 
cialist, University of Minnesota, and 
George Patrias, director of research 
and nutrition, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., the announcement 
said. 

Chairman for the meeting is to be 
Dr. Francis Wingert, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc. 


GRAVITY 
IS ANSWER; 


but often 
problem 


What goes up must come down. This is 
the basic theory behind storage bins. 
Gravity is a cheap, efficient prime mover. 
You put grain into a bin, when you need 
it you open the chute, and the grain falls 
out, most of the time. Sometimes the 
grain arches and plugs. 

This is caused by the individual grains 
clinging together and the surface fric- 
tion overcoming the force of gravity. 
The usual answer is a blow froma sledge- 
hammer. This damages the bin, takes 
time and holds-up production. 

The real answer is a Cleveland Vibra- 
tor. The constant joggling from a Cleve- 
land Vibrator keeps the grain in motion 
and prevents arching. Bins aren’t dam- 
aged, no time is lost and things move 


Write for literature and prices 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
Dept. 3A, 2793 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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.. what is going thru your mind? 


Plenty, we’d say. The feed manufacturer today has his head and hands 
full trying to keep up with the latest findings in the nutritional field and 
prove to his customers that he is on the ball when it comes to modern 


nutrition. 


Today, Ultra-Life Laboratories is taking the “‘headache”’ out of the feed 
business for many feed manufacturers all over the country through the 
Ultra-Life Program. This program will work for you too! 


Efe at work — 


TESTING: In laboratory and 
field, constantly exploring new 
nutritional theories. 


PERFECTING: Development 
of more productive, lower- 
cost rations and feeding pro- 
grams. 


TRAINING: Of feed manufac- 
turers’ employees in livestock 
and poultry feeding programs, 
on-the-farm service, and sales 
techniques. 


SELLING: Advertising aids 
in many forms, proven sales 
programs, feeding programs, 
meetings, etc., to help you 
sell more feed. 


ULTRA-LIFE 1 
EAST ST. Lou; 


you for this 


INC. 
Main Office and Plant — 

East St. Louis, Iiinois 
One of the country’s eldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and trace mineral products. 


Ss, ILLINOIS 


tee 


ABORATORIEs, INC, 
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Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives 


Noted Swine Nutritionist Evaluates 


In Detail, on a Life-Cycle Basis, 


Trace Minerals and Antibiotics 


Establishment of certain principles 
and concepts has made it possible for 
the modern swine nutritionist to 
formulate specific feeds based on the 
various nutrient and additive needs 
during each stage of the pig's life 
cycle and to finally fit these feeds 
into a logical, scientific, yet econom- 


ical and practical life-cycle swine | ing to those commonly used, and their 


feeding program. 

This specific, life-cycle approach to 
swine nutrition forms the basis for 
this discussion, 
Sense of Swine Feed Additives.” 

FEED ADDITIVES MARKET BY 
CLASS OF ANIMAL—The feed addi- 
tives market dollar-wise by class of 
animal is shown in Figure 1. This in- 
dicates that the swine feed additives 
market is estimated to be $40 million 
per year or about one third of the 


Figure 1 
FEED ADDITIVES MARKET 
BY CLASS OF ANIMAL 


POULTRY 
$57 MILLION 


REF TL MCCLINTOCK ond PRATHER 
FEROSTUFFS, 11-65-60 


werr 


total feed additives market for all 
classes of livestock and poultry. In 
1960, swine feeds made up approxi- 
mately 40% of all manufactured feed 
tonnage. 

SWINE FEED ADDITIVES AND 


THEIR FUNCTIONS — Present 
swine feed additives, classified accord- 


| estimated market annual dollar sales 
| volume is shown in Figure 2. 


“The Dollars and | 


For simplicity of discussion, today’s 
commonly-used, swine feed additives 


| are classified into 11 groups and 


ranked according to frequency of use. 
Antibiotics make up the largest mar- 
ket dollar volume. It is estimated 
that 80% of the total antibiotics used 
in feeds go into swine feeds. 

The generally known functions of 


Figure 2 
SWINE FEED ADDITIVES 


(BY CLASSIFICATION OF THOSE COMMONLY USED) 


RANK 


ACCORDING TO CLASS ANNUAL 
FREQUENCY oF $ saces” 

|. TRACE MINERALS 
2. VITAMINS 5.5 
3. ANTIBIOTICS....... 24.0 
4. ARSENICALS 
5S. PALATABILITY REGULATORS o8 
6. FEED PRESERVATIVES o8 
7. ANTHELMINTICS ‘ 1.5-2.0 
9. METABOLIC REGULATORS... 
10. ENZYMES - 
' 


AMINO ACIDS -] 


FOR SWINE ONLY BASED OF INFORMATION PUBLISHED AND 

SUPPLIED PRIVATELY BY CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 

MARKET TOO SMALL TO GET ACCURATE § SALES ESTIMATES 


Figure 3 


GENERAL KNOWN FUNCTIONS OF COMMONLY-USED 


SWINE FEED ADDITIVES 


By Dr. Damon V. Catron 


Dr. Catron, vice president in charge 
of research and marketing, Walnut 
Grove (lowa) Products Co., 
was formerly in charge of swine 
nutrition research at lowa State Uni- 


versity. This article is condensed 
from a paper presented by the author 


at the third Midwest Veterinary- 
Nutrition Conference in Kansas City. 


the commonly used swine feed addi- 
tives are shown in a two-way table 
in Figure 3. 

Those additives behind which a “1” 
appears indicates a primary func- 
tion, whereas a “2” indicates what is 
considered to be a secondary func- 
tion of the additive. Obviously all 
functions of the various additives 
used may not yet be completely 
known, but based upon research to 
date, the listing of the primary and 
secondary functions of the various 
additives appears justifiable. Figure 
3 then, begins to show some of the 
“sense” in current use of common 
swine feed additives. 

Different swine feed additives have 
different functions and dollar values 
depending upon (1) the level fed for 
(2) a given purpose during a specific 
stage of the life-cycle. It is also rec- 
ognized that the interrelationships of 
additives and nutrients must also be 
considered in their simultaneous use. 
Therefore, it is important that the 
dollars and sense of each additive be 
appraised in terms of its effective 
level used for a_ specific function 
during a certain period or stage of 
the life-cycle. 

Feed additives commonly used 
during the different stages of life- 
cycle swine nutrition are shown in 
Figure 4. The use of each additive, 
for various purposes, during different 
stages of the life-cycle is indicated 
by a bar following the name of each 
class of feed additive. The wider the 
bar, the greater the use (quantita- 
tively) of the additive during that 
particular stage or period. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Dr. Damon V. Catron 


AFFECTING THE USE OF FEED 
ADDITIVES—Before proceeding to 
a detailed discussion on the dollars 
and sense of individual classes of 
swine feed additives, we need to take 
a general comprehensive viewpoint 
and consider the use of swine feed 
additives from various standpoints: 


I. From the standpoint of the addi- 
tive— 

1. Kind, purpose and function of 
the additive. 

2. Level of use/degree of efficacy 
and frequency of response to the ad- 
ditive. 

3. Effects of continuous feeding of 
the additive. 

4. Compatability with other addi- 
tives and nutrients when used simul- 
taneously. 

II. From the animal’s standpoint— 

1. Level of animal performance 
prior to use of additive compared to 
maximum genetic potential. 

2. Animal’s age—purpose of addi- 
tive as related to stage of life-cycle. 

3. Present and subsequent effects 
of the additive on the animal and its 
product produced. 

4. Nutritional and health status of 
the animal affects additive need and 
response. 

5. Total value of many feed addi- 
tives is not experimentally measured 
—i.e. degree of improvement of 
health, resistance to disease, longevi- 
ty, etc. 

Ill. From the standpoint of the ani- 


mal’s environment and manage- 
ment— 


1. Non-specific disease level of 


Figure 4 
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| Figure 8 
| ANTIBIOTICS REDUCE VARIATION BETWEEN 
PIGS WITHIN LITTERS 


| 
(WEIGHT AT 5 MONTHS OF AGE ) 
| 
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BEFORE ANTIBIOTICS WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


Figure 5 
RETURN ON NUTRIENT INVESTMENT 
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2. Complicating “secondary” ef- 1. Nutritional adequacy and bal- | ered. points of proper use, public health 
fects of controllable diseases may | ance of the base ration can affect V. From the standpoint of econom- and legal aspects— 
affect response to the additive. degree of response and value of an ics— 1. Amount of knowledge and skill 
3. Effects of temperature and/or | additive. 1. Cost of additive depends upon: needed for proper use of the additive. 
humidity on response to the additive 2. Compatability of additive with a. Market “need” and volume. 2. Ease and degree of human haz- 
in question. nutrients in ration must be consid- b. Costs of production, FDA clear- | ard in handling the additive. 
4. Adequacy of housing and equip- | ered. ance and marketing ae sas 
ment for each stage of the life-cycle 3. Effect of additive on nutritional ec. Probability of being “out-dated” 3. Some types of additives, when 
used, could leave sufficient residues 
(amount, design, arrangement and | requirements. and competition of other addi- | , : : : 
relative location) can affect the de- a. Some additives (i.e., antibiotics) tives with similar functions. fete 
gree of response to many additives. exhibit specific nutrient “spar- 2. Is it profitable to use a given consumed by man or other animals 


additive? Depends upon: 

a. Cost/response dollar-wise. 

b. The cost of an additive is af- 
fected by route of application— 
via feed, water or individual ani- 
mal treatment. 


ing” effects. 
. Other additives increase certain 
nutrient requirements. 
Stability of additive in feed pro- 


5. Some additives ‘“mis-marketed” 
can give the producer a “false sense” | 
of security. He then lets down on his 
management. 4. 


4. The use of all food and feed 
additives is now rigidly controlled 
by FDA. 

5. Proper use of certain scientifi- 
cally-proven safe additives can im- 
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Figure 11 
THYROPROTEIN FOR SOWS 
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prove the safety, quantity, cost and 
quality of food for mankind. 

MEASURED AND UNMEAS- 
URED VALUES OF NUTRIENTS 
AND ADDITIVES—In the past, most 
nutritionists have evaluated different 
nutrients and additives for swine pri- 
marily on the basis of rate of gain 
and feed efficiency in growing and 
finishing swine. 

Figure 5 illustrates the degree of 
improvement in animal performance 
(as indicated by the over-all length 
of the bar from top to bottom) as 
we proceed to build up a balanced ra- 
tion (from left to right), starting 
with corn alone and ending up by 
adding unidentified nutrients. 

The upper portion of Figure 5 
shows the improvement in animal 
performance as measured in growing- 
finishing swine in terms of rate of 
gain and feed efficiency as the bal- 


ance of the ration is gradually im- | 


proved by the addition of various IN LIFE-CYCLE SWINE NUTRI- 


classes of nutrients and/or additives 
(from left to right on Figure 5). 

The lower portion of Figure 5 
shows the gradual improvement in 
animal performance in terms of herd 
health, long-time productivity and re- 
sistance to stress factors as the bal- 
ance of the ration is improved. Fig- 
ure 5 shows that the bars in the low- 
er portion increase in length down- 
ward as the ration is more completely 
balanced (from left to right). This 
improvement is generally based on 
observations inasmuch as nutrition- 
ists have not applied sufficient bio- 
chemical and bacteriological criteria 
to give a complete appraisal on the 
entire value of each class of nutri- 
ent(s) and/or additive(s). 

The combined length of both the 
upper and lower bars must be con- 
sidered in appraising the dollars and 
sense of swine feed additive(s). In 
the future, we should apply new bio- 
chemical, bacteriological and physio- 
logical techniques in order to more 
completely evaluate nutrient(s) and/ 
or additive(s). 

Inasmuch as it is not possible with- 
in the limitations of space and time 
to completely present a life-cycle re- 
view on the “dollars and sense” of 
each of the 11 classes of swine feed 
additives now commonly used, I pro- 
pose to present, on a life-cycle basis, 
the “dollars and sense” values of two 
classes of additives, namely (1) trace 
minerals and (2) antibiotics, then 
touch briefly on the value of other 
commonly-used, individual swine feed 
additives. 


VALUE OF TRACE MINERALS 
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Swine Nutrition 
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Figure 16 
TOLERANCE TO PROTEIN LEVEL IN RATION 
DECREASES AS DISEASE LEVEL INCREASES 
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TION—Figure 6 illustrates the value 
of trace minerals when fed during 
the different stages of the life-cycle, 
presented in terms of (1) measured 
performance values, (2) dollar-cost 
and returns and (3) relative un- 
measured values, which was referred 
to previously in the discussion on 
Figure 5. 

From Figure 6 it will be observed 
that the greatest return in both dol- 
lar value and relative unmeasured 
values for trace minerals is during 
the baby pig period from 10 to 50 Ib. 
The second greatest return comes 
during the stages of pre-gestation, 
pre-breeding, gestation, pre-farrow- 
ing and lactation. The third most 
profitable stage to feed trace min- 
erals is during the period from 100 
lb. to market weight. 

The dollar costs and returns, along 
with the relative unmeasured values 
have been calculated from reliable 
research data from agricultural ex- 
periment stations. 

VALUE OF ANTIBIOTICS IN 
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LIFE-CYCLE SWINE NUTRITION 
—An appraisal of the value of anti- 
biotics (chlortetracycline, oxytetra- 
cycline, penicillin, streptomycin and 
bacitracin) is shown on a life-cycle 
basis in Figure 7. 

The measured performance values, 
based on extensive agricultural ex- 
periment station data and large-scale, 
reliable, field tests, are shown in 
Figure 7. This shows the dollar costs 
and returns, along with the relative 
unmeasured values (shown on Figure 
7 by the arrow scale in the bottom 
left hand corner). The figures are 
based on current costs of antibiotics 
and present prices of swine. 

Figure 7 shows that the greatest 
return for the feeding of antibiotics 
is during the baby pig period from 
farrowing to 25 lb. Research workers 
have observed and reported this for 
the past 10 years. The second great- 
est return dollar-wise for antibiotics 
is during the sow and litter stages— 
during the pre-farrowing and lacta- 
tion stages. And, as one might expect 


| from research reports, the least re- 
| turn for each dollar invested is dur- 
| ing the growing-finishing period from 
| 100 Ib. to market. 


This extensive survey shows that 
antibiotics have both dollar and sense 
values during pre-breeding, pre-far- 


| rowing and the baby pig period up 


to 25 or 50 Ib. 
FACTORS INFLUENCING RE- 


| SPONSE TO ANTIBIOTIC FEED- 


ING — The following factors are 
known to influence the response to 
antibiotics in swine nutrition: 

1. Kind of antibiotic fed and the 
purpose of feeding. 

2. Level of antibiotic fed. 

3. Age (stage of the life-cycle) of 
the animal fed. 

4. The nutritional adequacy of the 
ration. 

5. The “stress level” (including dis- 
ease level) of the environment in 
which the animal is fed. 

6. Duration of feeding the same 
antibiotic in the same environment. 

Most scientists, working closely to- 
gether in the fields of nutrition and 


| bacteriology, agree that the mode of 
| action of antibiotics when fed is 
| largely confined to that of modifying 


the intestinal flora, thereby permit- 
ting the synthesis of and/or sparing 
of critical nutrients needed by the 
animal (a nutritional effect), and/or 
inhibiting pathogenic, semi-pathogen- 
ic and/or toxin-forming microorgan- 
isms injurious to the animal (a dis- 
ease control effect). 

Absorbable antibiotics, when fed at 
high levels, can give rise to an anti- 
biotic blood level for the control of 
infections in the animal not confined 
to the gastro-intestinal tract. 


SELECTED EFFECTS DUE TO 
ANTIBIOTIC FEEDING—Inasmuch 
as antibiotics, when fed, exhibit their 
effects in various manners, we will 
touch briefly on these. 


ANTIBIOTICS REDUCE VARIA- 
TION BETWEEN PIGS WITHIN 
LITTERS—Early research indicated 
that the feeding of antibiotics to 
swine reduced the variation between 
pigs within litters when fed from 
weaning to market weight. Figure 8 
shows that the variation of pigs with- 
in litters at market time is 4 times 
greater before antibiotics were fed. 

Here is an often over-looked value 
in terms of “sense” in the use of 
antibiotics in growing and finishing 
swine rations. This means that the 
farmer’s market hogs wlil be more 
uniform in size at market time— 
closer marketings and fewer “tail 
enders.” 


“SPARING” EFFECTS OF ANTI- 
BIOTICS ON WATER-SOLUBLE 
VITAMINS—As illustrated in Fig- 
ure 9, the feeding of certain anti- 
biotics is known to “spare” certain 
nutrients. It has been established 
that various antibiotics exhibit dif- 
ferent degrees of specificity in their 
“sparing” effects on riboflavin, niacin, 
pantothenic acid, vitamin Bs and 
folic acid in swine nutrition. 

Figure 9 shows how Aureomycin 

(Turn to page 24) 
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Cyanamid helps you sell the benefits of potentiation—today’s most important 
boost to profitable broiler growing. The advertisement below is one of a monthly 
series totalling 333,000 impressions. It reaches broiler growers who will market 
around 2,000,000,000 birds this year. It tells them how and when to use two 
potentiated feeds containing Aureomycin to raise more, condemnation-free birds. 
Customer satisfaction has already led to increased sales volume for feed manu- 
facturers who supply these potentiated feeds. And prospects are good for still 
further increases. 


Potentiated Starter and Treatment Feeds, with 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton, provide your flocks with maximum good health all the way through. 
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This advertisement 
appezrs in the current 
issues of Broiler Business, 
Broiler Industry and 
Broiler Journal. 
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1. Give a PF Starter Feed with AUREOMYCIN for first 
three to four weeks to prevent diseases. 


Most broiler losses 
occur in the first three 
to four weeks after 
flocks are started. 
This starting period is the time 
when chicks are most vulnerable 
to diseases such as CRD and syno- 
vitis. It’s the time when coccid- 
iosis contamination starts to 
build up. It’s the time when vac- 
cination reactions can lead to the 
invasion of secondary bacterial 
infections. Costly after-effects of 
these diseases are the causes for 
many market condemnations. 
So, during this period, every 
precaution must be taken to in- 
sure the health of a flock—and 
more profitable birds to market. 


Potentiated feeds—the answer 
Today, there is a proved, made- 
to-order program that offers the 
greatest degree of disease control 
yet known to the broiler indus- 
try. That’s the use of potentiated 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN®— 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


2 WAYS 
TO CUT LOSSES 
WITH AUREOMYCIN 
IN POTENTIATED FEEDS 


not only during the all-important 
first few weeks but at any time 
the least sign of trouble shows up. 

AUREOMYCIN, when potenti- 
ated, provides more than twice 
its usual activity against disease 
organisms. No other antibiotic, 
or drug, matches this power. 

AUREOMYCIN in potentiated 
feeds assures substantial reduc- 
tions in early mortality, in the 
incidence of CRD, synovitis and 
blue comb—and it controls coccid- 
iosis. All of this means more 
broilers to market. 


How to use potentiated feeds 
Here are the Cyanamid recom- 
mendations for the use of poten- 
tiated feeds: 

1. To start birds. AUREOMY- 
CIN at 200 grams per ton in a 
starter feed with controlled cal- 
cium content. To be fed during 
first three to four weeks. 

2. For stress period, or at the 
first sign of trouble. A feed con- 


2. Givea PF Treatment Feed with AUREOMYCIN whenever 
stress or trouble shows up. 


taining 200 grams of AUREOMY- 
CIN per ton with no added calcium. 
To be fed for five days. 


See your feed man 

Many broiler growers arealready 
successfully using the two-way 
program described above. You 
can, too. Talk to your feed man 
about potentiated feeds with 
AUREOMYCIN. American Cyana- 
mid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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This symbol signifies an important advance for poultrymen: sure 
control of poultry diseases with a single potentiated feed. 


Now—with 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN® and only 20 pounds 
of MSP (monosodium phosphate) per ton of feed — you can control 
losses from blue comb, CRD, synovitis, and deadly coccidiosis. 


Typical results? In some flocks, the formula cut mortality in half 
—cut production cost 1144¢ per lb. —condemnations up to 86%! 


This FDA - approved formula won't affect rate of gain, hematology, 
or meat flavor. Fully compatible with all common feed ingredients. 


BE SURE TO INSIST 
ON MONSANTO MSP 


= (free-flowing feed grade monosodium phosphate ) 


For profitable facts and fast service from your nearby distributor, 
please obtain his name from one of these Monsanto offices: 


DETROIT 23, MICH. 
18230 Grand River Ave 
BRoadway 3-7090 


HOUSTON 5, TEXAS 
Texas Gas Builiding, 
2472 Bolsover St. 
JAckson 6- 2551 


LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 
6670 E. Fiotiila St. 

RAymond 3-2492 

NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
445 Park Ave., Plaza 9-8200 
ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 

800 North Lindbergh Bivd. 
WyYydown 3-1000 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
1 Sutter St.. YUkon 6-6232 


ATLANTA 9. GA. 
1401 Peachtree St., N. E. 
TRinity 6-O777 


BOSTON 49, MASS. 
Everett Station 
OUnkirk 7-SO010 


CHICAGO 11, ILL 
McGraw - Hill Building. 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
WhHitehall 4-6750 


CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
2330 Victory Parkway 
WoOodburn 11-3677 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
427 Hanna Building 
SUperior 1- 3830 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION, ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 


NUREOMYCIN 
RECOMMENDED “4 _ is American 


AUREOMYCIN-® 
POTENTIATED 
POULTRY FEEDS 


PF is the company’s 
designation for its 
special program for 
) formula feed 

| manufacturers. 


ac 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


can spare riboflavin, niacin and pan- 
tothenic acid in growing-finishing 
swine rations. There is also extensive 
experimental proof that different 
antibiotics can spare other classes of 
nutrients, such as protein in swine 
feeding. 

This phenomenon of “nutrient spar- 
ing” by antibiotics has been demon- 
strated extensively in other species 
such as rats and poultry. 

Inasmuch as the exact require- 
ments of both known and unknown 
nutrients required by swine during 
the different stages of the life-cycle 
are not completely known, it is not 
always possible to provide the exact 
level of different nutrients needed in 
swine rations for the various stages 
of the life-cycle. Therefore, there are 
logical advantages of having the 
“nutrient sparing” value of anti- 
biotics functioning in rations to per- 
mit optimum animal performance. 
Certain nutrient requirements are 
many times increased during specific 
stress periods. Therefore, the “nu- 
trient sparing” effects of antibiotics 
are no doubt of value preceding such 
stress periods, prior to a diagnosis 
indicating the need of therapeutic 
levels of certain nutrient(s). 


RESPONSE TO CHLORTETRA- 
CYCLINE FEEDING BY GROW- 
ING-FINISHING SWINE — Accord- 
ing to the best summary to date, 
there has been little or no decrease 
in the performance (rate of gain and 
feed efficiency) of growing-finishing 
swine by the continuous feeding of 
antibiotics. 

Figure 10 shows a summary of the 
results of research from 13 agricul- 
tural experiment stations involving 
3,271 pigs from 42 lb. to market 
weight. Figure 10 shows that the 
average daily gain of the pigs fed 


chlortetracycline did not change over 
the 94-year period from the fall of 
1949 to the fall of 1958. However, the 
average daily gain of the pigs on the 
control rations improved significantly 
over this same period of time. 

Feed efficiency improved for both 
the chlortetracycline and the control- 
fed pigs. Using the criteria of rate 
of gain and feed efficiency, the nutri- 
tionist would conclude from these 
data that (1) antibiotics have not 
lost their desirable effects which was 
observed earlier and (2) there has 
been a significant improvement in 
the nutritive balance of rations dur- 
ing the 10-year period which im- 
proved feed efficiency as reflected in 
the improvement in feed efficiency of 
both chlortetracycline and control- 
fed pigs. 

THYROPROTEIN FOR SOWS — 
Carefully controlled research has 
shown that the feeding of thyro- 
protein (100 mg./Ib. of total ration) 
will increase both the colostrum and 
mature milk flow of both gilts and 
sows. Extensive field tests support 
this research under most farm con- 
ditions. Thyroprotein-fed sows not 
only raise more pigs but heavier pigs 
in their litters. 

Based on these findings the entire 
swine nutrition research herd at the 
Iowa Agricultural Research Station 
has been fed thyroprotein for over 
two years. This would amount to 
about 550 litters per year. 

Figure 11 shows the results of feed- 
ing thyroprotein in the rations for 
sows. Thyroprotein increased 3- and 
5-week lactation pig weights by 7.6 
and 11.5%, respectively. 

From the “sense” approach, both 
research and experience indicates 
that not only the level of thyropro- 

(Turn to ADDITIVES, page 92) 


Figure 17 
INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF STRESS LEVEL AND 
NUTRITIONAL ADEQUACY OF RATION ON DEGREE 

OF RESPONSE TO ANTIBIOTICS AND U.G.F. 


STRESS DEGREE OF| NUTRITIONAL 
CONTROL EFFECT | RESPONSE EFFECT 
ont MOST + 
v _ —SPOEFICIENT 
HIGH 
- 
STRESS NUTRITIONAL 
LEVEL i OF RATION 
Av. 2h. MARGINAL 
Low+-~ 
ow | ADEQUATE 
lowe Agr. Exp. Stetion NONE Swine Nutrition 


AH. Cept.-1.$.C. 


Figure 18 
EFFECT OF DISEASE LEVEL ON G-F PIGS 


RESPONSE TO ANTIBIOTICS & ARSENICALS 
(Summer 1957) 


A.D.G. F/G 


DISEASE LEVEL —> 


LOW]HIGH|LOW [HIGH 


% |IMPROVEMENT 


OVER BASAL 
PEN. + BAC(25 mg/Ib) + tii | 
3N4HPAA(0.0025%) |+5/ +16 +5 | + 3 
PEN+BAC+3N4HPAA | +10/ +12 | +6 | +17 
ARS. AG 1D(90 gm/ton) 7 
PEN.+ BAC.+A.A. +8/+15 


CORN-S.8.0M BASAL FORTIFIED WITH VITS. & MIN. 
6 INDIV. FED PIGS/RATION IN PORTABLE UNITS 


INITIAL (doys) Wt. (Lb), 53, 22(Exp 791) & 63,33 (Exp. 791-A) 


1OWA AGAR .EXP. STA 


EXP. 79'-LOW (olfelfe), EXP TOrA-HIGH O.L. (diet) 


SWINE NUTRITION 
A.M. OEPT.-1. 5.6, 
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MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
WITH MINIMUM 
MANPOWER 


show you how 
a complete planning and machinery 
service can increase your profits 


Today, more than ever before, the only 
real guarantee of profitable feed mill or 


elevator operation lies in a combination of 


good planning and good machinery 
Backed by a full line of dependable 
machines and by the experience gained 


from over 75 years in the mill and elevator 


field, Kelly Duplex engineers are well quali- 


fied to offer you a complete planning and 


machinery service. They will be glad to 
prepare for you, FREE OF CHARGE, a mill 


layout and a machinery plan based on your 


particular needs—and to show you how this 


type of coordination means more money 


for you all the way along the line 


Whether you're thinking about a com- 


plete new mill . . . a new addition .. . or 


a revamping of your present space—it will 


pay you to check Kelly Duplex first Here is a list of the machines used 


4. Kelly Duplex 20” Double Chain 10. Two Kelly Duplex No. 3 Verti- 


in the above mill. They are keyed Drag . cal Feed Mixers 

to the drawing by number 5. Kelly Duplex Corn Sheller 11. Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses 
6. Kelly Duplex 12” Pit Auger with Mixer 
1. Kelly Duplex Truck Hoist vair-speed control 12. Kelly Duplex Molasses Pump 
2. Kelly Duplex Truck Scale with 7. Kelly Duplex All Steel Bucket 13. Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater 
Type Recording Beam Elevator 14. Kelly Duplex Molasses Tank 
. Kelly Duplex K-20 Hammermill 8. Two Kelly Duplex Dust 15. Kelly Duplex Screw Elevator 
MILL AND ELEVATOR . with pmar connected 100 HP Collectors with flexible spouting 


MACHINERY motor—automatic drag control 9. Two Kelly Duplex +4 Grain Bins 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Clean-Flo Elevator 
ws [_] Vertical Screw Elevator 


5 > ~ |'m interested in your free mill planning and © Portable Screw Elevator 
layout service—and in the machines checked at the right. — Bucket Elevator 

° Vertical Feed Mixer 
Without obligation, please send me complete information. — Hammermill 


_) Twin Molasses Mixer 
] Electric Truck Hoist 
Chain Drag 
Pit Auger 
Corn Sheller 
Name ; Portable Bulk Scale 
Truck Scale 
Combined Shelier-Cleaner 
a Phone Gyrating Cleaner 
Corn Scalper 
. Corn Cutter and Grader 
on the Kelly Duplex FREE mill Firm Corn Crusher—Regulator 
Electric Bag Cleaner 


CJ Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service 


Just fill out the card and mail Title 


today for complete information 


planning and layout service 


City a State Forced Air Carloader 
There's absolutely no obligation Magnetic Separator 
Roller Mill 
Mail this Card No Obligation = 23 45 67 Grain Blower 
Complete Line Catalog 
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CONVEYING 
EQUIPMENT 


VERTICAL 


NEW SCREW ELEVATOR 


CLEAN-FLO 
CONVEYOR 


Modern and money-saving, the Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Screw Elevator assures efficient, uni- 
form delivery of grain and free-flowing bulk 


A fully enclosed, self-cleaning machine . . . the 
Kelly Duplex Clean-Flo Conveyor moves all types 
of granular, free-flowing materials smoothly and 
uniformly along either a horizontal or an inclined 
path. The special trough-shaped, non-metallic 
flights keep the interior wiped clean at all times 

This machine can be furnished in any length 
with your choice of 9”, 12”, 14”, 16”, 18”, 20” or 
24” wide trough . . . can have any number of 
discharges . . . and can be equipped with any 
type drive arrangement you require. 


materials . . 


is smooth and noiseless in operation 


. gives you top performance year in and 


year out. 


Available with your choice of 4”, 6", 
7”, 9°, 12” or 14” diameter conveying 
tube—this machine can be furnished 
in any length for installation at 


any angle. The spout and hop- 


per can be located at any 
desired position—and the 
drive unit canbe placed 

at either end. 


PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily 
adjusted to any angle you require . . . the 
Kelly Duplex Portable Screw Elevator is 
ideal for loading trucks direct from a feed 
mixer or silo—or for any number of other 
uses. 

This machine is available in any length 
with your choice of 6”, 7”, 9”, 12”, 14” or 
16” diameter tube. The telescoping frame 
provides a rigid support for the conveying 


\\ 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED 


REPLY 


CARD 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


VIA AIR MAIL 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


tube — and is equipped with casters for 
easy moving. The round hopper is easy 
to position—even when used as a pivot 
point for repositioning the discharge. 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


Both of these machines elevate smoothly 
and cleanly—deliver peak capacity—and 
assure positive discharge without backleg- 
ging. The Model K uses high speed 6” x 4” 
buckets—is built to handle 200, 300, 400, 
550 or 800 bu. per hour. The Model D uses 
high speed 9” x 5” buckets —is built to 
handle 1000, 1500 to 2000, or 3000 bu. 
per hour 


OR FAST, E 
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Mineral Supplement 
Importance Stressed 
At Nutrition Event 


ST. PAUL—The increasing impor- 
tance of mineral supplements in mod- 
ern livestock operations was stressed 
by Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, emeritus 
professor of animal husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, now with the 
Salt Institute, in a recent appearance 
at the Twin City Nutrition Seminar 
at the University of Minnesota farm 
campus here. 

Dr. Bohstedt listed five major rea- 
sons why mineral supplements are 
more and more necessary to efficient 
livestock production: 

(1) Mineral content of feed crops 
is lowered by losses due to erosion 
and long-continued cropping during 
generations of land use. 

(2) Nitrogen - phosphorus - potash 
fertilization, while increasing yields, 
has tended to lower the proportion 
of essential minerals in feed crops. 


(3) Breeding for rate of growth, 
fattening and milk, egg or wool pro- 
duction has set up keener mineral 
demands. 

(4) Hormones, antibiotics and oth- 
er growth and production stimulants 
have accentuated mineral require- 
ments. 

(5) Greater use of naturally low- 
mineral oilmeals and mill feeds in 
place of tankage, meat scrap, fish- 
meal and skim milk have made many 
supplementary minerals more neces- 
sary for “critical” animals on the 
farm—pigs, poultry and young Calves. 

Trace Minerals 

“To meet these increased demands 
for minerals and avoid abject losses 
as well as costly but subclinical loss- 
es, not only the common minerals 
such as calcium, phosphorus and salt 
must be accessible in adequate quan- 
tities but the trace or minor miner- 
als, too,” Dr. Bohstedt stressed. 

“Among the major minerals,” Dr. 
Bohstedt said, “salt is not merely an 
appetizer but is involved in the vital 
processes of respiration, digestion and 
blood circulation. The fact that the 
blood contains more salt than all 
other minerals combined is evidence 
of its importance. 

“Calcium and phosphorus,” Dr. 
Bohstedt told the group, “are associ- 
ated with bone growth, but calcium 
plays a part in every heart beat and 
phosphorus takes part in the release 
of energy in muscle tissue. 

“Todine, one of the first trace min- 
erals identified as essential, is used 
by the thyroid gland for the produc- 
tion of thyroxine, and prevention of 
goiter or ‘big neck.’ 

“Manganese, appreciated for its 
part in reproduction, milk production 
and egg hatchability, is also vital to 
bone growth and other body func- 
tions. 

“Copper, too, is associated with re- 


It took averages 


like these — 
241.0 


eggs/pullet housed 


$3,069 


Income per bird 


to put ARBOR ACRES 
in the egg business... 


ARBOR ACRES FARM, INC. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Egg Production Research 
NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 


Use Feedstulis WANT ADS for RESULTS 


production and with blood formation. 
Both copper and iron are constituents 
or activators of enzymes which fur- 
ther extend their functions in the 
body. 

“Cobalt, used by ruminants to syn- 
thesize vitamin Bz, has provided re- 
markable results with deficient and 
literally dying sheep when supplied 
at the rate of 1 oz. cobait sulfate per 
100 Ib. of salt. 

“The latest to join the array of 
trace minerals is zinc which is espe- 
cially needed in growth and in the 
development of skin and hair. Zinc 
is found in rather large amounts in 
the skin. Its most dramatic effect has 
been in the prevention and cure of 
parakeratosis in swine.” 

Dr. Bohstedt concluded, ‘Because 
salt is universally needed for supple- 
menting rations, many, if not most 
mineral-wise stockmen use their salt- 
ing programs to do the double duty 
of supplying the vital trace minerals 
listed here—iodine, cobalt, manga- 
nese, copper, iron and zinc.” 
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TEXAS SPEAKER SAYS BULLS 
MAY SOME DAY REPLACE STEERS 


BALMORHEA, TEXAS—Cattle feeders may some day be feeding bulls 
instead of steers for beef production, according to Dr. Ralph Durham of Texas 
Tech College. 

In addressing a group of livestock men at the Balmorhea Experiment 
Station Field Day, Dr. Durham said that feeding tests proved that bulls 
gained 100 lb. more weight on 100 Ib. less feed. 

He said that contrary to popular belief, a young bull produces a higher 
percentage of lean meat than does a steer. In tests at Texas Tech several 
taste experts were unable to tell the difference in flavor and tenderness of 
the two animals. The bull carcasses had a larger loin eye, the animals fattened 
more rapidly and thus spent almost a month less in the feedlot than did a 
pen of the same-age steers. 

One reason that bulls may partially supplant steers in feedlots is the 
fact that steers are now being slaughtered at two years of age or less. In 
former years, when cattle were kept several years before slaughter, it was 
not possible to go the bull route. 

Dr. Durham thinks the industry would need 30 to 40 years of selective 
breeding in order to develop a steer that would produce as much beef as the 
young bulls are already doing. 

In the local tests here at the station, 151 bulls averaged gain of 2.76 lb. 
daily. Top performance was 3.7 per day. 


port below. 


SILO-JOY retains up to 36% more Carotene and 21% 
more Vitamin E than untreated silage. Laboratory tests 
prove it. Antibiotic (Bacitracin) treated silage retains 45% 
less Carotene than Silo-Joy treated silage and 9% less Caro- 
tene than untreated silage. Check the complete assay re 


NEW IMPROVED 
HAS EXTRA 


carotene retaining power 


With potent proven selling ammunition such 
as this, you cannot fail to have a big year 
with Silo-Joy. The margin of profit on new 
Silo-Joy is greater than any other high vol- 
ume item in your line. What’s more, Silo-Joy 
is now packaged in a convenient, reusable 


40-pound pail—still another good selling 


Control Silo-Joy Bacitracin Control 
Treatment Untreated 1 Ib. 5 gm Untreated point you can point out to prospects. 
Before Ensiling per ton per ton After Ensiling 
for ty Oy Oy Dry The Silo-Joy selling program includes a free 
is we is wi is wt is wt. Versatool Kit offer that assures you bona 
Moisture, % +1662 —— 16.26 —— 7506 —— 1687 —— fide prospects and sales by the dozens. Send 
Ash,® 209 894 206 867 209 872 208 8.99 the coupon today for our complete Silo-Joy 
Ether, Ext. % 0.77 329 069 290 079 330 085 3.67 Sales Program and prices. For your trouble, 
Protein, % 681 2912 7.00 2940 7.31 3052 668 28.88 we'll send along a free Versatool Kit for your 
Fibre, 444 1699 501 21.10 555 23.17 531 22.95 cure use. 
Carbohydrate, % 9.27 39.64 898 37.82 9.20 38.41 821 35.49 
oH, 560 500 — 5.0 5.05 — 
Carotene mg/Ib. 16.80 —— 1000 —— 5.50 6.40 
(b. carotene) 4 


Over 50,000 on-the-farm Silo-Joy flavor feeding trials 
have been conducted through 4,000 County Agents and 
Vo-Ag Teachers. Actual test results are shown in the 
chart that follows. Note the percentage of increased 


palatability. 
How Used &% Stating Increased % Stating : 
Palatability & Feed Intake No Effect = 
*Silage for Dairy Cattle 95% 5% | 
**Hay for Dairy Cattle 97% 3% 
*Silage for Beef Cattle 92% 8% 
**Hay for Beef Cattle 99% 1 


the 
TASTE 


PROFIT 


A DIVISION 


3037 N. Clark St. « 


*Grass, Immature Small Grain, Corn and Sorghum Silages. 
**Poor Quality Dry Hay. Also Some Other Roughages and Old Grains. 


AGRIAIDS, Inc. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


SS SS eee eee ee 
3037 North Clark Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois“ 

Dept. 12-F 
Please send me your complete program on the new improved 


Silo-Joy, prices and my free Versatool Kit being offered in the 
1961 advertising program designed to get me prospects and sales. 


Agriaids, Inc. a Division 
Flavor Corporation of America 
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Highly Efficient Specialized 
Mill Produces Feeds for 
Layers and Turkeys 


By Roger Berglund 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


A highly efficient specialized mill- 
ing operation, producing feeds for 
laying chickens and turkeys in the 
nearby area—that’s the J. S. West 
Milling Co. in Modesto, Cal. 

Now, some 244 years after it went 
into operation, officials of this pio- 
neer feed firm still are more than 
pleased with their modern push-but- 
ton plant which turns out feed, with 
a fraction of a man-hour of labor 
per ton, for the various types of poul- 
try operations served by the com- 
pany. 

This mill—run on a closely co- 
ordinated receiving, production and 
delivery schedule—has a capacity of 
more than 20 tons per hour of mash 
feed, 95% of which moves out in bulk 
to chicken and turkey ranches within 
a radius of 50 miles of Modesto. Both 
independent and contract producers 
of eggs and turkeys are served by the 
plant, which was built in 1958 to re- 
place a mill destroyed by fire. Only 
three men are required to handle all 
phases of the feed production opera- 
tion. 

In addition to its poultry feed 
business, the West company also has 
developed a turkey breeding business, 
supplying Mother Lode white and 
bronze turkey hatching eggs to the 
trade and having eggs hatched for 
its own turkey programs. Donald 
West, president of the firm, looks for 


This Richardson control panel in the 
automatic plant is termed the key 
to efficiency in production of poultry 
feeds with just a fraction of a man- 
hour of labor per ton of feed. 


California to put still more emphasis 
on turkey breeding operations, par- 
ticularly if competition from other 
areas in market turkey production 
increases. 

The West feed operations are part 
of a diversified business which was 
started by J. S. West, who had been 
a Nebraska lawyer, back in 1908. In 
addition to the feed business, the 
West interests include fuel, furniture 
and appliance businesses. 

The president, Don West, is a son 
of the founder. He became president 
in 1957 after the death of Norman 
West, another son. Charles D. 
(Chuck) Allen is vice president and 
manager of the milling department. 

Most of the firm’s feed business 
is in its own brand—Superior—of 
feed. In addition, the company dis- 
tributes some Purina feeds and does 
some Check-R-Mixing. 

Mr. West directs the over-all op- 
erations of the firm, and G. Dale 
Smith is executive vice president. 
Mr. Allen manages the feed milling 
operation, and Bob Weilburg is sales 
manager on feed. 


Feed Plant 


The feed plant is of fireproof steel 
and concrete construction. In addi- 
tion to the feed mill building, the 
plant includes a 7,500 sq. ft. ware- 
house for bagged materials and re- 
tail sales of farm supplies and out- 
side grain storage tanks holding some 
435 tons. Eighty-five to 90% of the 
ingredients are received in bulk, 
mostly in hopper trucks and cars, 


| and elevated by bucket elevator. Soft 
| stocks are held in bins with a total 


capacity of 240 tons, and there is 70 
tons of bin space for ground grains. 

Batching and mixing are handled 
with an automatic Richardson con- 
trol system. Two 5,000-lb. hopper 
scales are used in batching. Soft in- 
gredients go from overhead bins into 
an outside ground-level hopper scale 
and then are moved by drag convey- 
or to the mixer. At the same time, 
ground grains are being measured 
into the second hopper scale in ‘the 
mill directly over the 5,000-lb. 


| Strong-Scott horizontal batch mixer. 


A Wenger molasses blender is used 
for the addition of liquids. 

Mr. Allen points out that the elec- 
tronic control system is the key to 
the mill’s accuracy and efficiency in 
feed proportioning, mixing and dis- 
tributing operations. It is of the type 


The J. S. West Milling Co.’s modern feed plant at Modesto, Cal. In the fore- 
ground is the warehouse and retail sales section of the plant. On the right 
are the bulk finished feed tanks, just in front of the office. In the background 
may be seen the top of the 20-tons-per-hour feed mill which turns out poultry 
feeds with a fraction of man-hour of labor per ton. 


which prevents errors in proportion- 
ing and which permits automatic re- 
cycling for multiple batches of the 
same feed. 

Micro-ingredients are added 
through a cut-in hopper. The opera- 
tional sequence stops until the proper 
addition of additives and premixes 
has been made. 

The entire milling operation, in- 
cluding grinding, mixing control and 
packing facilities, is within a com- 
pact area on the first floor of the 
mill building. This, Mr. Allen noted, 
makes for greater efficiency and bet- 
ter control. 

The mill building has space set 
aside for both bins and pellet mills 
for pelleting operations, but to date 
the company has not felt that pellet- 
ing is warranted for its poultry feed 
operations. 

The $400,000 plant, designed by 
Richard Lawrence and Earl W. Ho- 
man, has more than twice the ca- 
pacity of the mill, on the same site, 
which burned in 1957. 

Delivery 

Bulk finished feed is conveyed 
overhead to 12 20-ton steel tanks, 
with rack and pinion gates, located 
over a 60-ft. truck scale in front of 
the air-conditioned office. A Print- 
O-Matic scale dial is located inside 
the office, and the big bulk trucks 
are loaded in a matter of minutes. 
Most of the feed goes out in FMC 
mechanical - unloading bulk trucks 
which haul 12 to 15 tons. Also, 24- 
ton loads are hauled by tractor-and- 
double-trailer units. 

This modern mill’s output is large- 
ly complete feed, and most of it goes 
to good size poultry ranches, such 
as laying operations with 10,000 to 
15,000 birds, and turkey operations 
with 8,000 up to 35,000 birds. The 
chicken ranches use single, three- 
bird and colony cages. 

The company has continued to in- 
crease its tonnage through the years, 
primarily through building existing 
accounts, Mr. Allen explained. The 
bulk feed business has increased at 
the same time; the firm got into bulk 
delivery about 10 years ago, and now 

(Turn to MILL, page 90) 


Donald West, shown at his desk, is 
president of the J. S. West Milling 
Co. at Modesto, Cal. The West feed 
operations are part of a diversified 
business started back in 1908. 


Charles D. (Chuck) Allen is_ vice 
president and manager of the West 
feed milling operations. He is pic- 
tured at his desk in the office of the 
modern mill. 


West 


A view of the mixing center of the modern J. S. West mill. On the left are 
the hopper bottoms and screw feeders on ground grain bins, the scale hopper 
and the cut-in hopper for micro-ingredients. Partially visible in the center 
is the electronic control panel. On the right is the molasses blender. 


Pictured here is all that remained after debris had been moved away follow- 
ing a fire which destroyed the West mill in 1957. The modern new mill now 
stands on this same site. 
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Research 
Laboratory 


Groton 


Unique multimillion-dollar installation will 
supply basic research on new compounds 
and disease-fighting methods. 


The new laboratory fully integrates Pfizer’s 
program by combining the chemical, bio- 
chemical and macro-biological activities 
under one roof, 


/\ 


The October 6th opening attracted nearly 
1,000 research scientists, educators, physi- 
cians, veterinarians, government officials, 
and drug industry executives. 


This beautiful mural greets you as you 
enter the Groton Research Laboratory. 
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What does Groton mean 


The personnel of Pfizer's new research facilities 
at Groton will have the primary assignment of 
basic research on new—or established disease- 
fighting materials and methods. By expanding 
the research and laboratory facilities, Pfizer 
scientists can now study and screen a greater 
variety of promising new chemicals and drugs, 
and their application to medical problems, in- 
cluding infectious diseases, metabolic dis- 
orders, heart and blood vessel ailments and 
mental illness. But, what has this to do with 
animal health or the feed industry? 

About 10 years ago on a nearby site at Groton, 
Pfizer scientists were also doing basic research 
when a major antibiotic breakthrough was 
made. Terramycin® was discovered and proved 
an important contribution to control of human 
diseases. Since then, Terramycin has found its 
way into every phase of poultry and livestock 


production in the form of feed, tablets, drinking 
water and as an injectable. 

In a similar way, every important addition to 
the arsenal of human medical tools has been 
screened for agricultural application. And, from 
this basic research have come such additions 
as Pfizer's vitamin A palmitate in gelatin, Tran-Q 
and oleandomycin, to name a few. 

Thus, the new Research Laboratory at Groton 
holds a great deal of promise for agriculture. 
When new compounds are discovered with ap- 
plication to agriculture, they will be field-tested 
under the supervision of nutritionists, veteri- 
narians, bacteriologists and chemists at Pfizer’s 
agricultural center at Terre Haute. 

Groton represents just one more way Pfizer 
is helping you solve technical, disease and nu- 
tritional problems. ..toimprove the job of bring- 
ing science to the farm. 


tion so «mam vital to agriculture and the feed industry. 


Joining Mr. Thompson are Messrs. John E. 
McKeen, president of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
and Warren M. Reynolds, manager of Pfizer's 
Agricultural Research and Development Center 
at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mr. J. Jerome Thompson, vice president of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., congratulates Irvine 
H. Page, M.D., left, director of research, 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation. Dr. Page gave the 
main address at the dedication ceremonies. 


Hundreds of guests toured the grounds around the 
new Groton Laboratory on opening day, October 6th. 
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A Pfizer technician explains the fermentation cultures that are ‘‘brewing’’ on the Here a Pfizer technician explains the spectrophotoflucrometer, which is 
rack to Messrs. J. Jerome Thompson, Warren M. Reynolds and guests. used to give rapid analysis of the chemical elements in a substance. 


Here John E. McKeen discusses with Dr. Page a solvent-extraction process used in the 


never-ending search for new drugs. 


These scientists in the Separations Laboratory use a multitubular device to separate 
mixtures of antibiotics—antibiotics for animal feeds—so important in disease prevention 


and overall animal health. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 


5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


in Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Here a Pfizer technician reads results from a recording chart ona 
Precision-Dow-Dual Recordmatic Tetrometer for Warren M. 
Reynolds and two scientists from the staff of the University 
of Connecticut Animal Diseases Department. 


Here in the Organic Chemistry Laboratory, scientists develop 
and test new formulations that will improve poultry and livestock 
nutrition in the future. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Science for the world’s well-being + 
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JOE BROOK 


BY AL P. NELSON 


It was late one March day when 
Windy Kramer came into Joe's of- 
fice. His boots were muddy from 
tramping around barnyards, where 
frost was boiling out of the ground, 
and his face was wind-tanned. Tall, 
rangy Windy Kramer had been with 


Joe for nine years, and was an ex- 
cellent route man. 

“Joe, can you spare a few min- 
utes?” Windy asked. 

Joe nodded. “Sure can, 
Have a chair.” 

Windy laid down a sheaf of or- 
ders on Joe’s desk. The man worked 
hard every day and usually came 


Windy. 


back with plenty of orders for feed, 
or fertilizer or other farm supplies. 

“It’s funny, Joe, how an idea will 
strike a man suddenly,” Windy said. 
“Sometimes you'll travel a route reg- 
ularly and overlook something. Then 
your eyes and mind open up—you 
don't know why—all you know is 
that you've got an idea.” 


PASTURE TIME AGAIN! 


So push fast-selling Sterling Salt Blocks! 


Here’s a quick-in, quick-out profitmaker right 
now when cows are going out on pasture. 
These Blocks sell on sight if you display them 
now .. . and Sterling Trace-Mineral Blusalt 


Blocks help overcome the mineral deficiency of 


Start a “Postcard Campaign” 

Remind old customers—and new prospects— 
that high-producing dairy cows require up to 
77 Ibs. of salt per year! 


Seed- Fertilizers 
| Sprays-Insecticides 


STERLING WATER 
SOFTENER SALT 


pasture grass. “That’s why both you and your 
customers should stock Sterling Salt Blocks now. 


in Iodine and Cobalt -- 

| protect your herds health 
by putting Sterling Trace- 

Mineral Blusalt Blocks 

in your pastures. 


SUPPER- 
THURSDAY 
EVENING | 


Put Up a “Swap Shop” Bulletin Board 
Let your customers pin up notices. Keep all notices 
current (2-week limit) to maintain customer interest. 


Most pastureland is deficient in one or more trace-minerals. Your county 
agent can tell you about your area. Pass this vital information along. 


Build Traffic with Sterling Water Softener Salt! 

Put up a sign—and you're in the water softener salt 
business. It’s a year-round, once-a-month sale to each 
customer. You’re used to handling bag items. Folks are 
used to buying them from you. You’re a ‘‘natural’’ water 
softener salt dealer. Get this profitable business. 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you: 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


Service and research are the extras 


STERLING 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY © CLARKS SUMMIT, 


CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE 


Pr 
CHICAGO ST. LouIs 


in 
SALT 


PA. 


“Right,” smiled Joe, “I know what 
you mean.” 

Windy swung one long leg over 
another. “Here I go on the route 
every day, Joe, selling poultry feed. 
All I’m thinking about is how I can 
convince customers how good our 
feed is and how many eggs it will 
produce for a farmer at lower cost. 
But that isn’t the only way to sell 
poultry feed.” 

“No?” Joe blinked. “What's wrong 
with that method?” 

“Nothing, but it doesn’t go far 
enough!” Windy said forcefully. 

listening.” 

Windy chuckled. “Joe, the small 
farm flock is disappearang slowly 
year by year, isn’t it?” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, and it’s too bad.” 

“And the egg business is going to 
the large producer with markets.” 

Once more Joe nodded. 

“There we have it,” Windy said, 
triumphantly. “You can’t sell more 
poultry feed in a declining market, 
until you help your poultry customers 
find markets.” 

“Find markets?” 


Help Customer Find Markets 

Windy leaned forward. “Sure, Joe, 
if we could tell our poultry feed 
buyers of some quality egg markets, 
then there would be an incentive for 
them to produce quality eggs.” 

“I know,” Joe said. “We've been 
pushing quality eggs for years, and 
made little headway. We've got 
enough troubles running a big feed 
plant without going into marketing, 
if that’s what you're suggesting.” 

“I’m not suggesting it yet,” Windy 
said quickly. “But I would like to 
see us contact every super market 
in our trade area and ask them where 
they get their eggs, and if they 
would buy quality eggs from local 
egg producers—-quality, I stress. We 
might also contact the dairies.” 

Joe was thoughtful. “And then?” 

“Well,” said Windy, “then we'd 
know the egg situation. We might 
even contact those two egg market- 


ONLY 


STABILIZED 
HETROGEN K* 


HAS BEEN PROVEN 
EFFECTIVE IN 
REDUCING THE INCIDENCE 
OF BLOOD SPOTS: 


For only 18¢ per ton you can 
fortify all your laying feeds with 
Stabilized Hetrogen K at the 4 
gram per ton level 


Stabilized Hetrogen K is the new kind of 
vitamin K premix recently developed by 
Heterochemical Corporation. It's the only 
vitamin K premix with proven superior 
stability during storage and mixing. 
Available in an economical range of 
potencies on calcite or soy meal carriers. 
With stabilized Hetrogen K the potency 
in the bag matches the potency on the 
tag yet it costs no more than less stable 
forms of vitamin K. 

*Patents Pending 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N.Y. 


tData available on request 
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Bemis Special Thread 


is a premium quality cotton 
thread, free of slubs, knots, 
kinks, and gouts. Although 
slightly higher priced per 
pound than some other bag- 
closing threads, its special 
strength and uniformity give 


iff 
Yi 


Bemis RIP-CORD 


is the closure that lets you 
open textile bags quickly 


and easily . . . and without 
damage to the bags. Be- 
sides being a great time- 
saver, RIP-CORD isa must 
for a return-bag or bags-to- 
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Bemis FILLER CORD 


—both paper and cotton—is 
uniform for consistent, trou- 
ble-free performance at the 
sewing head... and has the 
right bulk for thread-tension 
and sealing the needle holes. 


GOOD FEED IN GOOD GOOD CLOSURES 


bulk program, it extends life 
of bags by many return 
trips. Remember... you 
just r-r-rip... and it’s open. 


you extra seaming yardage 
per pound. This, plus the 
trouble-free, no-stop per- 
formance, makes it the 
most economical thread you 
can use. 


Bemis SEWING EQUIPMENT 


is versatile. Bemis sewing machine pedestals, with 
or without selective conveyors and with single- or 
dual-head mountings, will meet all of your require- 
ments and give you long, economical performance. 


SEWING MACHINE SERVICE 


. a valuable, time-proved aid to bag users. Bemis 
specialists conduct clinics to help your staff under- 
stand the operation, maintenance and repair of all 
types of sewing machines for bag closing; and on a 
scheduled basis, they provide in-plant field service. 
Your Bemis Man will gladly give you complete 
information about the clinics. 


B eml S where packaging ideas are born 


General Offices—111-F North 4th St., St. Louls 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities e 


YY 

: 
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Raise me without 
milk on RYDE’S 
Cream Calf Meal 


SAVE MILK! SAVE MONEY! 
EASY TO FEED! 


Consistent Farm Paper 
Advertising Pre-Sells 
Your Customers on 


RYDE’S CALF STARTER 


Ryde's Cream Ryde's Cream 
CALF MEAL also CALF PELLETS 


For Gruel Feeding For Feeding Dry 


For almost half a century, these famous 
calf feeds have successfully REPLACED 
MILK in calf raising and cut feeding costs 
almost in half. Fortified with antibiotics 
and all essential vitamins. Stock this ad- 
vertised calf meal. Build new customers, 
new profits. 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & CO. 3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


ers at Bradley, 50 miles north. If 
they could get quality eggs down this 
way, they might send trucks down 
this far.” 

“Might be feasible,” Joe said. “I 
know some other feed dealers have 
done that. They’ve promoted market- 
ing of eggs.” 

“T’d say that after we get that 
egg market information,” Windy sug- 
gested, “then we can advertise an 
egg marketing meeting. We could get 
a feed company man to talk on pro- 
ducing quality eggs. And get a feed 
dealer here from upstate to tell how 
he runs his egg marketing deal. Find 
out from a banker in town how his 
bank would finance a layer house 
deal, etc. In other words, without 
committing ourselves, let’s get poul- 
try men thinking about better egg 
marketing for premium prices and 
show how it can be done, and how 
it is being done by others.” 

Joe’s eyes lighted a little. “You 
mean, Windy, that if we spark a 
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WHITE 
ROCKS Provide Uniform 
High Performance 


meeting like this, we'll get a big at- 
tendance and get poultrymen more 
interested in poultry because they'll 
be able to visualize what a planned 
egg marketing program can do for 
them?” 

“Sure,” said Windy. “It’s a poultry 
feed meeting really, because if these 
men increase layer flocks, we'll sell 
more feed. Out of such a meeting 
somebody will get the idea of or- 
ganizing an egg marketing deal. If 
we don’t want to do it, then I’m 
sure some other fellow will do it 
if it looks worthwhile from the profit 
standpoint.” 


Eye Opener 

Joe chuckled. “I can see your point, 
all right, Windy. We provide the in- 
formation and let the poultrymen 
themselves decide on what to do. 
And if there isn’t enough interest 
in an egg marketing plan here, then 
we've still done the farmer a service 
by calling it to his attention and con- 
sideration.” 

“Right,” said Windy. “But I have 
a hunch somebody’s eyes are going 
to be opened and we'll have an egg 
marketing plan before too long. Now 
there is another point in my plan.” 

“What!” 

Windy chuckled. “I’m selling feed 
to about 85 flock owners in the terri- 
tory. About 50 of these flocks are 
small, and maybe will go out of 
existence this year or next. The other 
35 flocks are bigger ones. If we con- 
centrate on them, giving them extra 
help, and working with them on 
financing for expansion, helping them 
to get quality egg outlets, they'll 
eventually buy more feed than would 
the 50 flocks that are going out of 
business.” 

Joe chuckled. “Windy, you have 
sized up the situation pretty well. 
We will work on it. I'll personally 
visit the supers and dairies and even 
the Bradley egg marketers. Then I’ll 
know what the market outlook is, 
and I'll set a date for that explora- 
tory meeting. Maybe the Chamber 
of Commerce will help me in the 
project. I'll see the president.” 

Windy rose to go. He was smiling. 
“Work fast on it, Joe,” he said. 
“We're into the chick season. Get 
this enthusiasm worked up for egg 
marketing and our chick sales will 
go up. So will our feed sales. Gotta 
go now. The wife wants me to take 
the family to a church chili dinner. 
And I gotta take a bath and shave 
first.” 


PLAN YOUR ‘PROFIT CAMPAIGN’ WITH 
THE BIRD THAT GIVES EXTRA VALUES 
FROM FLOCK AFTER FLOCK! 


The predictable high performance that you get from flock 
after flock of Cobb White Rocks can be a key element in your 
campaign for greater margins of profit — whether you’re a| Home Economics. 
grower, a breeder flock operator, processor, hatcheryman, or run| He is Dr. George F. Ghostley, 
a completely integrated operation. founder of a poultry breeding farm 

Official test records, backed by years of outstanding com-| 8t Anoka which bears his name. 
mercial performance, provide documented evidence of excellence} The annual $300 Dr. George F. 
on every count. Not only do Cobb birds have an almost amazing | Ghostley scholarship has been estab- 
ability to out-grow anything available in lished by his sons, Fred J. and John 
the industry today, but they a way of 
keeping step with the most exacting de- 

bee mate y beginning with the 
— for hatchability, productivity and 1961-62 academic year to encourage 
ivability. and assist worthy students, fer- 

Yes, you can set your “profit watch” by ably freshmen, po have a diet in- 
the famous Cobb ite Rock performance. terest in poultry husbandry. 

They have a way of producing outstanding 
results in grow-out operations, on dressing 
plant lines and in parent breeder flocks. 


Your Cobb representative has an exciting new folder 
that documents this outstanding performance. Write 
or telephone him today .. . or write direct. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms «¢ Concord, Mass. 
DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 

@ Gainesville, Ga. © Siloam Springs, Ark. 

Petaluma and Riverside, Calif., Newberg, Ore. 

Holland 

Mexico 


New Ag 


ST. PAUL — A nationally-known 
poultry breeder from Anoka, Minn., 
is being honored by the establishment 
of a new scholarship for undergrad- 
uates in the University of Minnesota 
College of Agriculture, Forestry and 


ABOUT 
PROFITS! 


WHIT BARNARD & LEAS 


Company 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Goshen, Ind. 
Bundesen Bros. @ 
Het Evropee Pluimveefokbedrijf ‘‘Hamersveld"’ 
Puerto Rico @ Colombia, South America 
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Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat and 3-Nitro 

are now available in handy batch-size 
packages. Each of these TON-PAKs 
contain the right amount of product 

to medicate one ton of complete poultry 
ration. Supplies of the new TON-PAKs 
are available from your Dr. Salsbury’s 
distributor or direct from the 

Dr. Salsbury’s branch through which 
you are serviced. Once you’ve tried 
them, you are likely to keep on using 
them because of their many advantages. 


Ton-Pak 


@ Eliminate need for further premixing 
@ Do away with errors in weighing drugs 
@ Accelerate mixing operations @ Provide positive 
inventory control, both of drug stocks and tons of feed medicated 
@ Eliminate the hazard posed by opened, partially-used drug containers 
@ Minimize possibility of contaminating other feeds 
@ Allow wider drug choice at the mixing level 
@ Reduce total mill inventory of premixes and concentrates 
needed to provide different drug components 


These fine Dr. Salsbury additives now available in TON-PAKs 
...f0r your convenience 


trom 
ination 


UNISTAT® The No. 1 Coccidiostat 3-NITRO® Powder, the Growth Stimulant of Choice 

The leading feed additive of the giant broiler industry Aids in stimulating growth, increasing feed efficiency 
—in the feed of over a billion birds a year. Unistat pro- and better pigmentation in chickens and turkeys; 
vides superior coccidiosis prevention, growth stimula- earlier egg production in chickens; better livability; 
tion, improved feed efficiency, and better pigmentation increased egg production and feed efficiency in laying 
in chicks and growing chickens. Also recommended as flocks; preventing bluecomb in turkeys; stimulating 
a valuable aid in growing replacement birds for layer faster, more uniform growth and increasing feed effi- 
flocks. Unistat is now available in cartons containing ciency in swine. 3-Nitro is now available in cartons 
twenty-four 2-lb. TON-PAKs (48 Ib. Unistat). containing forty-eight 1-lb. TON-PAKs. 


Dr. SALSBURY'S oe LABORATORIES 


Charies City towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


POUNDS 
Mediates \ Ton of Chicken Feed 
ror cocapios!s PREVENTION, 
GROWTH STIMULATION, yNCREASED 2 
AND BETTER PAGAENTATION = 
“a 
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Records as an Aid 
In Poultry Flock Management 


“The 10 most profitable flocks made a net 
return of more than $4 a bird greater than 
that realized by the 10 low return flocks.” 


Many farmers do not like to keep 
records and in many cases wish the 
job on their wives. In spite of the 
lack of desire, most farmers do keep 
some kind of a record. Just what are 
the reasons why farmers do this? 
First of all, reporting farm income 
and expenses for Federal Income 
Tax, forces them to keep accounts. 
Some do it because it is necessary 
to get loans for farm operations. 
Others keep records because there is 
a father and son partnership or a 
landlord-tenant lease where records 
are necessary for settlements. The 
main or most important reason to a 
farm management specialist is so 
that a farmer can analyze the op- 
eration of his farm business and im- 
prove the management of his farm. 

My comments on farm records will 
be directed toward their use for ana- 
lyzing the business. Just what infor- 
mation should a set of farm records 
provide if it is to be really helpful 


By Dr. Karl T. Wright 
Michigan State University 


to a farmer in his study of the busi- 
ness? Records should provide at 
least the following information: (1) 
the amount of income from the dif- 
ferent sources; (2) the expenses for 
the different items needed to operate 
the farm; (3) the net farm earnings; 
(4) physical farm production data, 
such as number of hens each month, 
the eggs produced, crop production, 
etc.; (5) amounts of feed fed to the 
laying flock and other kinds of live- 
stock, and (6) provide data for plan- 
ning the farm business for the next 
year. 

During recent years many farms 
have been increased in size. The size 
of the poultry flock has been in- 
creased, more feed is being purchased, 
the amount invested in the business 
is vastly greater than a few years 
ago, costs have risen and, in many 
cases, operating margins on the 
products produced are quite narrow. 
This means that the farm has become 


Exhibit 1 
LAYING FLOCK RECORD FOR MONTH OF. 


Biggs used on $ 
1 On hens, eggs, ond feed. 


Truck or car wee for hens. 


2 Check, if to hatchery 


4 Mash formule or % protein... Ameunt fed birds not yet levying 


Any unvevel situation in month? 


more of a business and it must be so 
operated, with careful records being 
kept, so that management methods 
can be studied and improvements 
made to enhance the chances of im- 
proving the farm profits. 

SOME RECORD POSSIBILITIES 
—The best kind of records for a 
farmer depends upon his particular 
type of farming, his particular situ- 
ation and his willingness to keep and 
use such records. Obviously farmers 
with large flocks or large businesses 
must have fairly complete records; 
but it is also true that even smaller 
operators with smaller incomes and 
expenses, need records because 
small changes in either one are im- 
portant to them. 


THE SIMPLEST POSSIBILITY— 
About the simplest possibility in the 
way of a farm record is one in which 
an account is kept of the cash re- 
ceipts and cash expenses plus an in- 
ventory of the buildings, machinery 
and equipment for depreciation rec- 
ords. This is the information needed 
for filing a Federal Income Tax re- 
port. Record books of this type are 
available at many places. Such a 
record book should have columns for 
both the receipts and expenses so 
that at the end of the month and 
end of the year, it is relatively easy 
to get the total receipts from eggs, 
chickens sold and other types of in- 
come and the amount paid out for 
feed for laying hens, pullet produc- 
tion, labor, etc. How does this “meas- 


Dr. Karl T. Wright 


AUTHOR—Dr. Wright is professor 
of agricultural economics at Michi- 
gan State University. He received 
his bachelor and master of science 
degrees from the University of Illi- 
nois and his doctor of philosophy de- 
gree from Cornell University. He was 
a member of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from 1924 to 1929 
and has been at Michigan State since. 
He has done research in farm man- 
agement at Michigan State and on 
midwestern committees. He is the 
author of numerous experiment sta- 
tion bulletins and journal articles and 
is co-author of a mimeo-textbook, 
“Research Methods in Agricultural 
Economics.” He has spent consider- 
able time abrvad in agricultural eco- 
nomic capacities. 


ure-up” as a record for analyzing the 
business as indicated in the second 
paragraph? This record could give 
the income from different sources, 
the expenses for the different items 
and the farm earnings, but in itself 
does not contain information on the 
number of hens kept, egg production, 
the pounds of feed fed and other 


ANNUAL IAYING FLOCK SUMMARY 


Name County 


Year beginnin 


Breed 


I, FLOCK COSTS AND RETURI'S (TOTALS) 


Wo,birds at start for yr¢. Egz prod, :totel per hen 


II, COSTS AND RETURNS PER HEN 


Costs 


Feed: grain 


Costs 


Feed lbs, (cost/cewt. 


Labor WAYS, 


Labor hrs .@y 


Net decrease in 


Interest on av, flock investt@5% 


Buildings 
Equipment 


Truck or car use niles 


Miscellaneous 


Est. overhead exp. (5%.0f above) 


Net decrease in 


All other items. 


Total 


Returns 


Eggs sold and 


Manure 


Total 


Net 


Total 


Returns 


III, COSTS AMD RETURNS PER DOZEN 


Eggs sold: market 


Costs 


Feed IDS, 


hatchery 


Labor 


Eggs used on farm doz, 


Manure credit @ 7¢ a bird...eses 
Total 


Net 


Return per 


# See back of page for details . 


+ This is the "Net Return" plus the 
"Charge made for Labor" divided by 
the number of hours spent, 


Net decrease in flock.....ss0 


411 other 
Total cost 


Returns 


Eggs sold and used,...ssessees L 
Marre 
Total 


Net return, 
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TABLE 1. Average Costs and Returns Per Bird and Per Dozen Eggs 
on Flocks in Cost Study in Michigan 


Items 1955-56 1956-57 
Number of flocks in study ..... 10! 95 
Number of birds per flock af start® ........cccsccnsccccccess 733 1,129 
Average number of birds for year 531 710 
Eggs laid per bird in year ............... 206 218 
Feed fed per bird in year (1b.) 110 100 
Feed fed per dozen eggs (Ib.) 6.4 5.5 
Value of home-grown grains (per cwt.) $2.20 $2.57 
Labor hours per bird for year ..... 1.24 1.04 
Annual costs and returns per bird** 

Labor 1.43 1.24 

Net decrease in vaien of birds ot 1.36 1.39 

Eggs sold, used and manure credit 7.79 6.60 

Net return above all costs ..... i —.63 

Costs and returns per dozen eggs 
Labor, net flock decrease, ond aff other costs .24 21 

Total returns per denen | 45 36 

$1.24 $0.59 


Labor return per hocr (after all other costs deducted) 


*Includes birds added to the flock dient the year. 


**Figures based on average number of birds for the year. 


third possibility is to keep a set of 


physica] data needed for business | 
| records which show the complete 


analysis and future planning. 

A MORE ADEQUATE RECORD— | 
A second possibility is to keep the | 
same kind of a financial record, but | 
add to it certain additional records | 
as follows: a complete farm inven- 
tory, an egg production record, num- | 
ber of birds each month and a feed | 
record on the poultry. The addition | 
of a complete inventory would make | 
possible the recognition of changes 
in the amount and value of poultry 
and feed or crops on hand at the be- 
ginning and end of the year, making 
for a more complete and accurate ac- | 
count of the year’s preduction and | 
earnings. Most poultrymen are al- 
ready keeping a daily egg production 
record on their laying flock. These | 
forms are readily available from dif- | 
ferent feed companies and other 
places. They are extremely useful in 
that they show day-to-day production 
and also enable one to determine the 
percentage egg production at any 
particular time and for any month. 
Eggs laid per hen monthly and an- 
nually, also can be calculated. 

Many poultrymen are _ already 
keeping a record of the cost of feed 
bought for the layers, the pullets and 
broilers by indicating in their ex- 
penses the kind of poultry to which 
the feed was fed. Indicating the 
quantity of feed purchased enables a 
farmer to calculate the average cost 
per hundredweight the pounds fed to 
produce a dozen eggs, a pullet or a 
broiler. If a poultryman is_ using 
some of his home produced feed in 
addition to that purchased, a record 
of the amount and the value of this 
should be recorded and added to that 
purchased to get the correct total. 
This type of record would show a 
poultryman the eggs laid per hen 
each month, total egg production per 
hen for the year, pounds of feed fed 
per hen per year and dozens of eggs 
produced as well as feed cost per 
hen and per dozen of eggs. Inasmuch 
as feed is about half the total cost 
of production this record provides 
quite a lot of information needed for 
analyzing of the poultry management 
methods, particularly for the amount 
of effort involved in keeping the rec- 
ords. 

POULTRY COST RECORDS — A 


costs of production on the poultry 
flock. To do this would require the 
following additional records: A record 
of the amount of time spent in tak- 
ing care of the chickens and the eggs, 
indicating any miscellaneous poultry 
expenses, such as medicine, egg car- 
tons, equipment repairs, building re- 
pairs and any other expenses for the 
poultry plus a recording of the value 
of any eggs or birds used by the farm 
family. 

Three or four years ago we in 
Michigan conducted a study of the 
cost of producing eggs and we set up 
a monthly record blank on which egg 
production, the cash sales, expenses, 
feed used and all the other needed 
information could be recorded. That 
form is shown in Exhibit 1. If an in- 
ventory of poultry and poultry equip- 
ment is used with this, then the com- 
plete cost and returns for the flock 
can be determined. See the accom- 
panying “Annual Laying Flock Sum- 
mary” (Exhibit 2). From the flock 
totals, it is relatively simple to calcu- 
late cost and returns per hen and per 
dozen of eggs. 

It is also possible, of course, to 
keep a complete set of cost accounts 
on a farm and determine not only 
the cost of production of eggs and 
pullets or broilers, but also the costs 
of any other livestock kept on the 
farm. Such a record provides the 
maximum amount of information, but 
unfortunately also maximizes 
needed time to keep the records. 
Very few farmers have the time or 
inclination to go this far. 

In the writer’s opinion the second 
or third possibilities discussed offer 
real opportunity for poultrymen to 
obtain the information they need to 
make decisions on the management 
of their poultry flocks to improve the 
chances of larger net returns. If I 
had to make a recommendation, I 
would recommend the third possibili- 
ty because of my two years experi- 


among flocks not only in feed used 
and cost per dozen eggs produced, 
but also wide variations in the time 
spent in the care of the hens, flock 
mortality flock depreciation, build- 


ence on our cost study in Michigan. | 
This study showed wide variations | 


TABLE 2. Analysis Chart of Costs and Returns on Individual 


Flocks—1 956-57 
Labor Av. No. Monthly a averages per ; bird Feed —Averages per doz. eggs— 
Rank in return birds Per cent Eggs Minutes cost Feed Feed Total Price 
group per hour foryr. mortality laid labor per cwt. Ib. cost cost rec'd 
Ist $3.24 6,630 0 22.0 2 $2.42 4.1 13¢ 27¢ 55c¢ 
48th 35 542 8 18.0 6 3.35 5.7 19% 43c 36c 
95th —3.84 127 4.2 13.6 17 4.47 10.0 38c 88c 26c 


This chart shows the range from the highest to the lowest flock (or vice versa) for 10 selected 
Poultry Flock Result Factors on the 95 flocks in the study. Half the flocks were between the figures 
for the 48th flock and each extreme. Each column is independent of all the rest. 
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BROWER Khen-heed CATTLE FEEDER 


Now in two sizes: 15 ft. feeder has 250 bushel 
capacity ...7'/2 ft. feeder has 125 bushel capacity 
e BIG CAPACITY— 


e Serve More Customers in Less 


Time . . . Lower Delivery Over- Fill Only Once a Week 
head... Increase Sales Volume © Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More 
Now... a self-feeder for cattle that's profitable Palatable — Cattle Eat More. 
to sell! Solves customers’ bulk feed storage 


problems . . . increases profits through bigger 
volume sales . . . gives time to develop new 
business. Two sizes: large size feeds 100 cattle 
a week on one filling; the other, 50 head. Spe- 
cial hopper & trough design keeps feed clean, 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
36 N. 3rd QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Send facts on | 


0 Cattle Feeder. (C0 Calf Creep Feeder | 


fresh, more palatable. Cattle eat more , | Nome—— a | 
make faster, more profitable gains. | Street or RFD =~ —— 
LOW PRICE... WRITE FOR EASY Siete 
PAYMENT PLAN AND LITERATURE 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN 


Division of F. H. Peavey & Company 
P.O. Box 157, Buffalo 5, N. Y., Phone TL 3-6907, Teletype BU 550 
SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


New York Minnesota Minnesota 


Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 
gluten feed as a superior milk 
producer. Buffalo Brand has 
been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure your 
dairy rations include Buffalo 
Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


| BUFFALO 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


CORN 
PROOUCTS 
DIVISION 


CORN PROOUCTS 
SALES COMPANY 
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ings and equipment cost and many 
other items of cost. 

RESULTS OF THE MICHIGAN 
POULTRY COST STUDY — Even 
though this study ended three years 
ago, some of the results of this en- 
terprise cost study may be of inter- 
est. The major objectives were: (1) 
to determine the physical and finan- 
cial requirements and returns in the 
production of eggs and pullets, and 
(2) to make as careful a study as 
possible of the relationships between 
flock management methods and con- 
ditions and the net returns. The rec- 
ord form kept by these men is shown 
in Exhibit 1. An inventory sheet on 
the poultry and poultry equipment 
was also used. 

There were about 100 flocks in the 
study during 1955-56 and 1956-57. 
About three fourths were light 
breeds. The average size of the flocks, 
egg production per bird, feed con- 
sumption and the cost and returns 
per bird and per dozen are shown 
in Table 1. In the first year of study, 


feed cost was 45% of the total cost 
and in the second year 47%. The la- 
bor was figured at about $1.20 an 
hour, and this charge made up 17 or 
18% of the total. The “net decrease 
in birds” represents the loss in value 
due to the birds increasing in age 
one year, cull hens being sold for 
less than their value as pullets, and 
to the loss due to mortality. This 
item was much larger than many 
farmers realized and amounted to 
about the same as the labor cost. 
“Other costs” were about the same 
as each of these last two items. It 
should be noted in looking at the re- 
turns that the average price received 
for the eggs during the first year of 
study was 45¢ and 36¢ for the sec- 
ond, both figures being three or four 
cents above the state average be- 
cause a few of the men either sold 
hatching eggs or retailed their eggs. 

The figures in Table 1 give the av- 
erage figures for all the men. As in- 
dicated previously there was much 
variation among farms in the results. 


Figures for selected factors for the 
highest flock, the middle and the 
lowest flock in 1956-57 are shown in 
Table 2. For instance, the rate earned 
per hour of labor in this year when 
the egg price was low ranged from 
$3.24 to $3.84. Similarly, eggs laid 
per hen per month ranged from an 
average of 22 to 13.6. And the amount 
of feed fed per dozen eggs ranged 
from 4.1 to 10.0 Ib. 

The 10 most profitable flocks in 
1956-57 made a net return of more 
than $4 a bird greater than that 
realized by the 10 low-return flocks. 
A study was made of such things as 
size of flock, labor efficiency, eggs 
laid per bird, feed efficiency and av- 
erage egg price for these two groups 
of 10 flocks each. The high-return 
flocks produced eggs for a total cost 
of 34¢ a dozen, compared with 54¢ 
on the low-return 10. The high-re- 
turn flocks were about three times as 
large at the start of the year and 
the men added more birds during 
the year, so the year average was 


ever meet one man gang 


We don’t really have one on our payroll . 


. . it just seems that way to the many customers to whom we furnish a complete 


mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole job from start to finish, our composite pic- 


ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT—This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to discuss building your new mill or re- 


modeling the one you have right now. We find out —_ , 


objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan that details the best possible mill for you. . . 
no matter whether it’s single-purpose, custom, produc- 
tion, or small manufacturing. 


BANKER — Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 
Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
mill as it earns for you. We can even lease it to you if 
you like or help you set things up with your own regular 
financial sources. 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 
work on your new mill begins immediately. Equipment 
deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


CO. 


STREATOR ILLINOIS 


delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 

EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 
contractors . . . make sure you get exactly what you want, 
precisely when you want it. 

SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 
operation and maintenance, help you with any problems 
you may encounter later. 

Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 

money. Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 

piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman reputation 
for sound engineering design, quality ochaadaekip and 


construction. 


Mail this coupon today for our detailed new booklet on mill 
planning and construction. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
3501 S. Illinois St., Streator, Mlinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


NAME 
FIRM. 
ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 


93% of the starting number com- 
pared with 64% for the low 10. A 
higher percentage of the high-return 
flocks were light breeds, inbred 
crosses and pullets. The high-return 
men spent 2.3 minutes per dozen eggs 
compared to 4.8 minutes on the low 
10; their hens averaged 230 eggs 
compared with 191; 48 lb. of feed 
was used to produce a dozen eggs in- 
stead of 7.0, and the eggs were sold 
for 37¢ a dozen rather than 33¢. 
Thus, even in a year when the price 
of eggs was low, good management 
of good birds resulted in a good prof- 
it. 


SUGGESTIONS TO FEED MEN 
—On poultry farms, purchased feeds 
are usually the largest expense and 
many of the larger poultrymen spend 
$5,000 and even $10,000 or more for 
feed in a year. Efficiency in the use 
of this feed is very important and 
many factors can be studied and im- 
proved through the use of adequate 
records. Poultrymen should be en- 
couraged to keep a record of their 
transactions, plus egg production and 
feed records, as discussed under “A 
More Adequate Record.” Feed deal- 
ers might even provide the record 
blanks. Some poultrymen might even 
be encouraged to keep a “Poultry 
Cost Record.” 

Some dealers might wish to pro- 
mote the keeping of such records 
among their customers by offering a 
small prize for: (a) the highest av- 
erage egg production per hen for 
each month, or for (b) the best feed 
conversion rate for each month, (c) 
the lowest feed cost per dozen eggs 
each month, (d) the highest return 
over feed cost per hen per month, 
or (e) if cost records are promoted, 
the lowest total cost per dozen eggs, 
or highest net profit per hen for the 
year. 

Feed men can perform a real serv- 
ice for poultrymen not only by pro- 
viding a good feed at a reasonable 
price, but by providing assistance in 
record keeping and study of the flock 
management methods of their cus- 
tomers. 


U.S. Israel 


WASHINGTON—A grant of 186,- 
815 Israeli pounds ($103,785) has 
been made to the Israel Institute of 
Technology at Haifa for a four-year 
study to develop a rapid, simple test 
of protein nutritive value in cereal 
grains and feed, reports the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Israeli grant is one of seven 
totaling more than $300,000 that have 
been made to support agricultural 
research at scientific institutions in 
Israel, Finland, Poland and Spain. 
The research will involve grains, 
feeds, bees, milk and eggs. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN ELECTION 

OMAHA—John R. Cooper of Hum- 
boldt was elected president of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 
He succeeds Clarence E. Jacobson of 
Lexington. Mr. Cooper is executive 
vice president of the O. A. Cooper 
Co. Other officers elected at the 
meeting here were Ervin J. Kaura, 
Omaha; Bill Pflug, York, and Charles 
H. Rahn, Omaha, vice presidents; 
Byron Dunn, Lincoln, treasurer, and 
Duane Foote, Lincoln, executive sec- 
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GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! | 


a BERLEMEIER FEED & GRAIR ULQPEP 


ig 


$ 


Expanded grind-mixing facilities and new bulk handling equipment enable says Robert L. Berkemeier, owner. “Backed with Ful-O-Pep know-how and experience, 
Berkemeier Feed & Grain to serve its customers more efficiently—and help build sales. bulk and grind-mixing keep me abreast of trends in livestock feeding...and it’s 
“Experienced Ful-O-Pep engineers did much to help cut total installation costs,” proving an excellent investment in my area,” he continued. 


“Ful-O-Pep 
means DUSINGESS. when 


you go bulk and grind-mixing!” 


— says Robert L. Berkemeier, Berkemeier Feed & Grain, Sexton, Ind 


“Our new bulk and grind-mixing installation is not yet complete, but already we’ve stepped 
up grind-mix business 25% over a year ago,” says Robert L. Berkemeier, Berkemeier Feed 
& Grain, Sexton, Ind. With new bulk tanks and a new bulk truck, Mr. Berkemeier expects 
further increased sales. 

“More and more feeders are turning to bulk and grind-mix services,” Mr. Berkemeier 
said, “and Ful-O-Pep means business with its expanding bulk and grind-mix program!” 
Ful-O-Pep helped with engineering assistance . . . Ful-O-Pep servicemen travel with a 
Berkemeier salesmen regularly. And Ful-O-Pep Concentrates, Mr. Berkemeier says, make , & 
result-getting feed that keeps customers coming back for more. 


Two 2-ton mixers and a 16-tons-per-hour grinder, 
recently installed, are 100% more efficient than the 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP'! For information on the older inadequate system. Now, there’s less waiting, 
Ful-O-Pep 5-Point “Build-for-the-Future” Program, write Feed Sales Divi- and customers are happier with the service. 


sion, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


ae ULQ(Q)PE \ 

\ 


Home-grown corn plus Ful-O-Pep Concentrates are This modern-minded dealer flies his own airplane 
being converted into a highly efficient hog ration. . .- and he frequently uses it in his work. He’s 
Many business-minded farmers like to keep their depending on forward-looking Ful-O-Pep to help \ 
cash outlay low with local grinding and mixing, him keep pace with progress in today’s rapidly- 
Mr. Berkemeier points out. changing feed business. \ 
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Monroe C. Babcock 
President 
Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc. 


...8ayS Monroe Babcock, President, 


Telling of this experiment, Mr. Babcock 
reports, “During the first five months of 
full production our layers needed only 
24 pounds of feed per pound of eggs 
produced (3% lbs. of feed per dozen). 


“The proper level of methionine in 
the diet of high-producing layers makes 
a big difference in performance, par- 
ticularly during the peak of production. 
In a recent experiment we found the 
addition of 2 to 2% pounds of ‘Hydan’ 
per ton of caged-layer ration resulted 
in 11¢ to 28¢ more profit per bird during 
the first five full months of lay. 


“Representatives of the Du Pont 
Company approached us last summer 
with information indicating that a high- 
producing bird such as our Babcock 
layer is capable of producing a pound 
of eggs on less than 24 pounds of 
practical ration...ifthe level of methio- 
nine in the diet is adequate. 


“An arrangement was made with Dr. 
M. L. Scott, an authority on Poultry 
Nutrition, to design and supervise an 
experiment with methionine as a vari- 
able and coordinate with Du Pont 
Company and Dr. Hill of the Babcock 
Poultry Farm.” In describing this ex- 
periment, Mr. Babcock says,“The hens 
used in this experiment were typical 
Babcock layers of the same background 
and housed in one of our commercial 


laying buildings. The experimental diets 
were fed as the only ration from the 
start of production, as is done in com- 
mercial practice. 


“The test was started in July, and the 
results are cumulative from mid-August 
through mid-January. Egg size was nor- 
mal, being 53-54 grams per egg at the 
start and about 62 grams per egg at the 
finish. Eggshell quality was uniformly 
excellent. In all respects the conditions 
of this experiment simulated commer- 
cial practice; therefore, the results are 
of special value. This experiment dem- 
onstrates the type of cooperation be- 
tween geneticists, nutritionists and in- 
dustry that makes for continuous agri- 
cultural progress.” 


From left to right: Dr. Jack Hill, Director of Re- 
search at the Babcock Farm, Dr. M. L. Scott, an 
authority on poultry nutrition, and R. B. Bishop of 
the Du Pont Company coordinate test data in the 
Babcock Farm reception room. 
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Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc. 


Summary of experiment 


Four hundred thirty-two Babcock pul- 
lets were randomly distributed on the 
basis of body weight into 8 rows of 
double cages at about 2 weeks prior to 
the onset of egg production. The ex- 
perimental diets were mixed under Dr. 
Scott’s supervision and consisted of 
two practical high-efficiency formulas 
both with and without the methionine 
supplementation calculated to be nec- 
essary for maximum feed efficiency. 
Egg size and body weight were checked 
at the beginning and end of the exper- 
iment. Feed consumption and egg pro- 
duction were recorded at 30-day inter- 
vals. Although the test period included 
the cold-weather months of December 
and January, one diet supported a five- 
month daily average of 9.0 pounds 
eggs per 100 hens on an average feed 
consumption of 20.0 pounds feed per 
100 hens daily. This performance was 
equivalent to 24 pounds of feed per pound 
of eggs, or 34% pounds of feed per dozen 
eggs for the five-month period.With both 
control diets, the addition of “‘Hydan” 
increased production rate and improved 
feed conversion about 10%. 


For more information on “Hydan” 
Feed Supplement write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Industrial & 
Biochemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


For layers 


Methionine is present in egg protein at more 
than twice the concentration of natural 
methionine in typical feed protein. With 
the economic importance of maximum feed 
efficiency as the basis for profitable egg 
production, ““Hydan” has become an im- 
portant ingredient for increasing the effi- 
ciency of feed protein. Feed rations con- 
taining ““Hydan” for high-producing hens 
can also increase production and improve 
feathering. Likewise, ““Hydan”’ in a ration 
for breeding hens helps maintain good fer- 
tility and hatchability. 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 
An economica/ source of methionine 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFE 
Better Things for Better Living 
through Chemistry 
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Feed Adequate Levels of VITAMIN A 


Contact Your Nearest Plant for Prices on 


NATIONAL HIGHER QUALITY ALFALFA PELLETS 


COLORADO KANSAS TEXAS 

*Big Bend, Phone Wiley 36! Benedict, Phone 72 Hereford. 

Fort Lyon, Ph. Las Animas 21) Garden City, Ph. Bridges 6-3441 Lockney, Ph. 014-3821 

Fowler, Ph. 4 Grantville, Ph. Topeka SU 9-3311 Muleshoe, Ph. 5420 

Hartman, Ph. 3 Ph G *Plainview, Ph. CA 45558 
enc: Gothenburg, Ph. JE 7.2061 

Lamar, Ph. 336-2912 yw Ph. FA 4.2355 *Classified inert gas storage 

McClave, Ph. Wiley 49] Ord. 49 inals 

Manzanola, PR. Hobart 2.5571 pe 

Wilson Jct. Ph. 199W 


Willow Isiand, Ph. Gothenburg. (Partial listing, 
Viking 3-1255 JE 7-2241 


Dehydrated alfalfa in your BEEF or DAIRY RATION increases fertility of breeding stock. Promotes birth of 
—stimulates genera! health thriftiness, better feed Strong, thrifty offspring. Helps insure normal birth. 
utiliZation and growth of all animals. Improves repro- Provides protection against diseases brought on by 
ductive functions heips brood stocks to settle “A” deficient rations. 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. PHONE: LOGAN 1-1087 


Cottonseed Meal Use in Feed Discussed 


NEW ORLEANS —A number of 
aspects of the use of cottonseed meal 
in formula feeds—including gossypol 
and available lysine—were discussed 
at the recent 10th annual Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic held here. 

Noland F. Howard, Yazoo Valley 
Oil Mill, Ine., was chairman of the 
session on cottonseed meal. 

It was noted that discoloration and 
other abnormalities in the eggs from 
hens fed cottonseed meals have de- 
terred the wide use of it in laying 
hen rations. 

Dr. Richard A. Phelps, National 
Cottonseed Products Assn., Dallas, 
discussed the treatment of cotton- 
seed products with various amines 
to effect a reaction with the gossy- 
pol by which the physiological and 
chemical activity of the pigment is 
reduced substantially. One of the 
amino acids with which gossypol re- 
acts is the essential lysine, causing 


How this mixing process can make a 


big difference 
in your feeds! 


Here in the Lime Crest Research Laboratory 
micro ingredients are blended for batch after batch 
of experimental feeds to be tested on the Lime 
Crest Research Farm. Lime Crest’s nutritionists 
never stop trying to learn more about the per- 
formance of trace minerals in all sorts of rations. 
They have an all-but-unique library of scientific 
information about trace minerals and all the 
equipment they need to analyze and evaluate 
every ingredient used in formula feeds, but they’re 
not satisfied. They know the proof of the feed 
—and all its ingredients —is in the feeding! 


This careful research program, from book shelf to 
feed room, takes time — more than 15 years al- 
ready — but it has led to many important dis- 
coveries about the use of trace minerals in feed — 
discoveries that make the big difference in Lime 
Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. Unless you are 
absolutely sure about the mineral mixtures you 
now use, why not put this Lime Crest difference to 
work in your feed? At least, let us send you our 
latest folder and price list. 

If you want a special pre-mix, send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 
TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreai 1, Province of Quebec 


a substantial reduction in the amount 
of lysine available, he commented. 

Various workers have conducted 
experiments which show that gossy- 
pol reacts with a number of amines 
and amino acids, and n-octylamine 
was found to be particularly effec- 
tive in reducing gossypol availability 
when the reaction product was fed 
at the 0.5% level, he stated. Remov- 
al of the octylamine-gossypol pigment 
from the meal constitutes a problem, 
however, he said. 

No experimental work has been 
conducted on the residual amine in 
the oil and meal, a phase of the in- 
vestigation which Dr. Phelps says he 
considers essential. 


Reduce Residual Oil 

Recent developments indicate that 
halphen acid and gossypol-like pig- 
ments in residual oil are largely re- 
sponsible for these abnormalities and 
that when residual oil is reduced to 
a low level the difficulties can be 
avoided, according to Dr. V. L. 
Frampton, Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Agricultural Research Service. 

On the subject of lysine, Dr. 
Frampton stated, “Available lysine 
provides a good measure of the nu- 
tritive value of cottonseed meal.” 

He continued, “The only constitu- 
ents important to consider in judging 
quality are lysine, arginine, free and 
total gossypol, crude fiber and cal- 
ories.” 

He emphasized that for optimum 
nutritive quality, cooking of cotton- 
seed meals should be avoided as heat 
has an adverse effect on lysine. Op- 
timum quality also calls for the re- 
moval of gossypol, and in this con- 
nection he discussed the recently de- 
veloped azeotropic method of ex- 
traction, using a mixture of water, 
hexane and acetone. Laboratory 
trials have shown this mixture to 
yield meals of excellent quality, he 
reported. Pilot-plant studies are be- 
ing undertaken to furnish data on 
commercial possibilities of the proc- 
ess, he continued. 

There was considerable discussion 
of reduction of gossypol during the 
panel portion of the program mod- 
erated by Dr. Phelps. Concern about 
the practicality of the reduction 
method outlined by Dr. Phelps and 
the extraction method described by 
Dr. Frampton was expressed, chiefly 
from the standpoint of cost. The con- 
sensus seemed to be, however, that 
this could probably be worked out 
as the treatments were developed 
further, according to the meeting re- 
port. 


Sterling Morton Dies 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. — Ster- 
ling Morton, 75, chairman of the Mor- 
ton Salt Co., died here recently. He 
is survived by his wife, Sophia; a 
daughter, Mrs. Suzette Morton Zur- 
cher; a granddaughter and two grand- 
sons. 


DISTRIBUTOR 
KERMAN, CAL.—The Brea Agri- 
cultural Service of Kerman has been 
authorized as distributor for Morea 
in the upper San Joaquin Valley. The 
firm has appointed the Jumes Grain 
Co. of Madera as a sub-distributor. 


PES 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 


Complete accuracy in 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Bo’: Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEAD FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 
887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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Now in commercial use by farmers, 
SILOTRAGIN again proves 


be low-cost silage insurance 


ZX 


Thousands of satisfied users report Si/otracin, new 
silage preservative with antibiotic action, prevents 
spoilage - protects proteins - stops offensive odors. 


For several seasons Silotracin has been tested 4 — Keeps silage fresh for many months. 
exhaustively both in laboratory and college 5 — Antibiotic is destroyed before silage is 
field trials on grasses of all types. Now, after fed — no traces appear in the milk. 

12 months of everyday use on the farm, the —_ § __ Completely safe for animals and humans, 
farm reports are in. These reports confirm, does not irritate eyes, nose or throat. 
emphatically, that the selective antibioiic ac- 
tion of Silotracin eliminates guesswork; that 
Silotracin reduces shrinkage, minimizes spoil- 
age and loss of nutrients, stops offensive odors. 

“Steers consumed almost twice as much” 
reports one farmer. “This is the most palatable 
silage we have ever fed” writes another. 
Again, “The silage has a mild, pleasant odor.” 
These are the views of farmers who have used 
Silotracin, who have discovered for them- 
selves how Silotracin—the first silage preserv- 
ative using antibiotic action—helps make their 
silage rnore profitable. 

Silotracin goes right to work as you fill the 
silo, works in the critical first 72 hours. It 
delivers these important advantages: 

1 — Protects valuable forage proteins because 


its selective inhibition of protein-destroying Cc ’ 260 Madi A N 


York 16, N. Y. 
2 — Reduces spoilage because antibiotic ac- bie 
tion encourages ‘preserving’ organic acids ' 


(lactic, acetic, propionic) needed for high 
quality silage. 

3—Ends offensive odors because butyric 
acid is virtually eliminated. 


7 — Non-corrosive, will not harm machinery 
or equipment because it produces no sulphur 
dioxide. 

Remember though, as good as Silotracin is, 
it does not lessen the need for effective pack- 
ing and sealing of the forage from air inva- 
sion. Preservatives are no substitute for good 
management. 

Silotracin is available only to feed manu- 
facturers in two forms; a.) Silotracin Ready- 
to-Use — containing 1 gram specially proc- 
essed zinc bacitracin antibiotic per pound. 
b.) Silotracin Concentrate — containing 40 
grams specially processed zinc bacitracin an- 
tibiotic per pound. 

For full information, write Animal Nutri- 


The use of Silotracin for silage preservation is covered by U.S. Patent 2,940,857. 
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The Chicken Comes First... 
in Any Quality Egg Program 


And the one strain of layer that comes first in all-around 
egg quality is the H & N Leghorn! 

We invite comparison ... not only in Official Random 
Sample Test records, but in any quality controlled program 
where eggs are graded on a breakout basis . . . white, uniform 
shells of excellent quality ...a Haugh Unit score well above 
the required USDA “Fresh Fancy” and “AA” grades even 
after 13 to 14 months of lay—these are H & N Leghorn eggs! 

In 19 official tests ending in 1960, H & N had 24 entries 
against a total of 520 competing entries. See how H & N 
compares: 

*x ALBUMEN QUALITY... 


H & N averaged 80.1 Haugh Unit value... tops over 
all competitors! 


*x PRODUCTION... 


H & N’s average hen-housed production was 14 eggs 
per hen more than the average of all competitors. 


LIVABILITY... 


H & N lived better! They averaged 90.4% hen-housed 
livability—3.1% better than average of all competitors. 


x INCOME... 
21c more per hen housed than the average of all 520 
competing entries. 

* FEED EFFICIENCY... 
H & N Leghorns not only produced 12 more eggs per 


hen, they did it on an average of .14 pounds less feed 
per dozen! 


Be sure of your program. Order H & N’s. For an appoint- 
ment with an H & N representative to explain the H & N 
franchised distribution program and how H & N birds are 
doing in other quality egg programs, please write to us. 


HEISDORF & NELSON FARMS, INC. 


P.0.BOX 428 + KIRKLAND, WASHINGTON 


DOLLAR DAY SCENE—Here’s a Dollar Day scene at the Maynard (Iowa) 
Cooperative Co. when the firm offered silver dollars to members for merchan- 
dise bought and paid for in cash. The firm’s 1960 Silver Dollar Day promotion 


brought in $60,000 cash. 


lowa Firm’s Dollar Day 
Attracts Customers and Cash 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


There are many midwestern mer- 
chants who stage a Silver Dollar 
Day during which they give silver 
dollars to every customer who buys 
a certain amount of merchandise and 
who pays cash for that merchandise. 

Donald M. Hartz, manager of the 
Maynard (Iowa) Cooperative Co., 
says that he is the originator of the 
Dollar Day plan. He started an an- 
nual dollar day in Maynard in 1954 
by offering payments of one silver 
dollar for each bushel of seed corn 
bought and paid for, a silver dollar 
for each ton of certain analysis of 
fertilizer and two silver dollars for 
purchase of some other specified fer- 
tilizer formulas. 

Other payments of silver dollars 
included $10 for each ton of dairy 
feed and five silver dollars for each 
ton of hog feed. In fact, there were 
dollar payments for practically every 
type of merchandise purchased. 

But, to emphasize again, no dis- 
counts were offered unless merchan- 
dise was bought with cash. 

$60,000 in One Day 

Result, Mr. Hartz did $20,000 cash 
business on the March, 1954, Silver 
Dollar Day. The 1960 dollar day 
brought in $60,000 in cash sales. In 
fact, so many people crowded the big 
salesroom to pay cash for purchases 
that Mr. Hartz had to have two of- 
ficials from the local bank on hand, 
accepting payments and handing out 
silver dollars. 

“It was terrific,” says Mr. Hartz. 
“We were practically swamped with 
business. We couldn’t have handled 
the deal without help from our local 
bank.” 

In addition, on the annual Silver 


Dollar Day, Mr. Hartz gives all com- 
ers a big lunch in his large basement 
meeting room which is equipped with 
electric hot plates, etc. Last spring 
he used 350 lb. ham, 1,400 cartons of 
milk, 130 loaves of bread and 30 Ib. 
of butter. Customers enjoyed free 
ham sandwiches and milk all day 
long. 

“We offered no coffee on this day,” 
says Mr. Hartz, “because we wanted 
to plug milk, a farm product.” 

Mr. Hartz figures that the cost of 
promoting his 1960 Silver Dollar Day 


FARM STORE SALE—This photo 
shows a customer purchasing a sani- 
tation product from Donald M. Hartz, 
right, manager of the Maynard 
(lowa) Cooperative Co. 


MAYNARD (IOWA) COOPERATIVE CO.—This pictorial view of the May- 
nard (Iowa) Cooperative Co.’s facilities shows the firm’s elevator in back- 
ground, its feed mill in foreground and office and farm store buildings at right. 
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If you 
aren’t increasing 
your tonnage and 
‘ 
| making more profit 
eee let me tell = 


SMITH - DOUGLAS 


you how! 


* EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


Smith-Douglass exclusive dealers have growth 
potential and territory protection, giving them 


room to expand. 


x DEALER TRAINING 


Experienced Smith-Douglass personnel train 
Smith-Douglass dealers to increase tonnage 


and make more profit. 


*x SALES ASSISTANCE 


Smith-Douglass sales supervisors provide 
planned sales programs . . . help to secure new 


business and keep it. 


RESEARCH 


Smith-Douglass pioneered the production of 
pelleted fertilizer and particularly that pro- 
duced by the ammonium phosphate process. 
Continuous research provides the high quality 
fertilizer Smith-Douglass customers expect. 


PLANTS AND 
SALES OFFICES 


mA \ 


*x PLANNED ADVERTISING 


Carefully planned advertising keeps 
Smith-Douglass before customers. In each 
Smith-Douglass ad, you’ll find material 


designed to help the farmer, plus sell fertilizer. 


x LOCAL PROMOTIONS 


Help with local promotions . . . farmer meet- 
ings .. . open houses. . . advertising displays 

. . soil testing assistance and fertilizer recom- 
mendations . . . dealer aids and advertis- 


ing specialties. 


x CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Smith-Douglass plants are conveniently located 
for prompt shipment and delivery of fertilizer 


when needed. 


*x REPUTATION 


For 40 years, Smith-Douglass has built and 
maintained a reputation for integrity and 
quality in fertilizer . . . providing farmers the 


service and dependability they want. 


Write today for complete details 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED « HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK 1, 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 
STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
KINSTON, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 
TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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was about $3,000. This included ad- 
vertising, silver dollars and food. 

Why does a Silver Dollar Day at- 
tract more customers than a straight 
sale when 10, 15 or 20% discounts 
are given on various types of feed 
and farm supplies? 

Cash Draws Crowds 

“Sales with discounts don't seem 
to mean much to many farm cus- 
tomers,” states Mr. Hartz. “Perhaps 
it’s because they don’t have faith in 
the discount method. But when a 
farmer knows that he gets his dis- 
count in the form of a real silver 
dollar, that does mean something to 
him. For our sale, we don’t mark 
down any merchandise, but the silver 
dollars do represent a cash discount.” 

Mr. Hartz points out that last 
year he sold and got paid for 28,000 
Ib. of grass seed before the seed was 
actually delivered. Also, if farmers 
came in and paid for fertilizer in ad- 
vance on Silver Dollar Day, which 
many did, they could get delivery 
later. 


“Our Silver Dollar Day creates 
a lot of excitement in our trade area, 
and it certainly is a business build- 
er,” reports Mr. Hartz. “It has been 
widely copied in the Middle West but 
it has never been duplicated.” 

The first few years Mr. Hartz ad- 
vertised his annual Silver Dollar Day 
in a special tabloid section of a local 
newspaper. However, during the last 
few years he installed a large-size 
mimeograph machine in his office and 
he now issues a Silver Dollar Day 
booklet, handled by employees and 
sent to 1,000 customers and pros- 
pects in the trade area. 

“We save quite a bit by getting out 
our own mimeographed booklet,” 
says Mr. Hartz, “and we have a lit- 
tle more space in which to advertise 
various items. Farmers look for these 
annual booklets. If they happen to 
get skipped on the rural mail routes, 
they phone us or come in and get a 
booklet. We have never tried a pro- 
motion idea that has created so much 
interest as Silver Dollar Day does.” 


The Maynard Cooperative Co. has 
12 employees and 530 members. 
When Mr. Hartz was hired as man- 
ager in 1954, a large scale moderni- 
zation program was put into effect, 
with a new elevator and additional 
machinery, including a Richardson 
grain scale. 

$860,000 Growth 

Annual dollar volume in 1954 was 
$250,000. Through better merchandis- 
ing and service, Mr. Hartz and his 
staff have increased annual volume 
to $1,110,000 in 1960. 

Mr. Hartz uses a number of other 
business building promotions and 
services throughout the year. 

For example, the firm has two 
large semi-trailers. One is used for 
hauling livestock to market, and on 
the return trip the driver brings feed 
ingredients. The other semi is used 
for hauling grain to market. This 
driver also brings back ingredients. 
The operations of the two semis help 
to increase total volume and permit 


SPROUT- -WALDRON PUTS DATA PROCESSING TO WORK 


EASY-10-QRDER 
PAC KAGED 


TO SAVE YOU MONEY ON \ 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
SYSTEMS 


75% to 80% of all pneumatic conveying 
needs are now standardized systems 


The modern miracle of data processing has made 
it possible to analyze and tabulate Sprout- 
Waldron’s long experience in air conveying sys- 
tems to show that 75% to 80% of today’s 
requirements can be handled by one of four 
standardized units! Capacity data from years 
of specialized engineering and hundreds of suc- 
cessful pneumatic installations is now readily 


available. 


Data processing has enabled 
Sprout-Waldron to manufac- 
ture standard component parts 
in quantity and provide stock 
shipments — with the savings 
passed on to you! Now, most air 
handling requirements can be 
ordered without costly surveys 


or special engineering help. 


Our new bulletin shows all standardized 
components, gives capacities, horsepower 
requirements — complete instructions on 
how to easily, quickly select and order 
without delay or waiting for outside assist- 


ance, 


Write for Bulletin 228, 


fe SPROUT, WALDRON & €0., INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE 1866 


Size Reduction © Size Classification © Mixing & Blending * Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting 


62$ 


MIXING OPERATIONS—An em- 
ployee at the Maynard (Iowa) Co- 
operative Co. is pictured here sack- 
ing mixed feed. 


the buying of ingredients in bulk to 
effect further savings. 


Accounts Receivable Collection 


The Maynard Co-op also purchases 
hogs from farmers and pays cash af- 
ter market delivery. The farmers like 
this, and when Mr. Hartz pays the 
farmer for the hogs, he can usually 
get the farmer to agree to deduct the 
hog feed bill which is owed. 

“This is a much better way to col- 
lect your feed money—first, rather 
than to wait until the last,” states 
Mr. Hartz. 

Mr. Hartz also has four dependable 
contacts in the western cattle coun- 
try so that he can tip off local feed- 
ers to good buys. He doesn’t charge 
feeders for this service, but he ex- 
pects them to buy feed from his co- 
operative. Many cattle feeders are 
very happy to work under this ar- 
rangement. 

Since many cattle feeders have 
considerable grinding, Mr. Hartz 
bought an Iowa Portable mill. This 
mill grinds, no mixing, and extends 
Mr. Hartz’s territory quite a bit. He 
charges $12 per hour for such grind- 
ing service and many large cattle 
feeders use it. The portable mill 
grinding service also aids Mr. Hartz 
in selling cattle feeders considerable 
concentrate tonnage annually. 

Through advertising and other pro- 
motions, including an annual free 
chick day—25 free chicks to a family 
—NMr. Hartz has now built his poultry 
feed volume from $40,000 in 1954 to 
$92,000 in 1960. He sells to 44 sepa- 
rate flocks, he states. 

Mr. Hartz frequently uses the 
firm’s large basement room for feed- 
er meetings. He says it will seat 40 
persons, and lunch facilities are very 
handy. Sometimes sandwiches and 
coffee are served to these feeder 
groups. 

The feed firm owns a movie projec- 
tor and screen and it is often put to 
use in feeder meetings. Mr. Hartz 
likes to stage dairy, hog and cattle 
feeder meetings separately. In that 
way he can hold interest better, he 
says, and get better results. 

“Meetings held in this basement 
room are informal and friendly,” says 
Mr. Hartz. “The men can drink coffee 
all night if they wish, and many a 
feed problem has been solved over a 
cup of coffee. Farmers relax and ask 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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HAVE 
ANTIBIOTIC 
LOST THEIR 


This chart says ‘‘NO, they haven’t!”’ 


CHANGES IN WEIGHT RESPONSE OF CHICKS FED PENICILLIN (COMPARED TO BASAL) FROM 1950 TO 1959 
(LEVEL OF PENICILLIN 4 TO 30 mg./Kg.) 
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(No tests) 


For conclusive evidence of the continuous beneficial effects of PENICILLIN over a 10-year 
span, look at the above chart. These results, demonstrated by 63 poultry ration tests 
over the past decade, were reported by D. A. Heth, H. R. Bird and M. L. Sunde, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, at the Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference (Chicago, April 10, 1960). 


After 10 years, Pro-PEn (procaine penicillin) still tops all GRAM FOR GRAM —the cosé per ton of fortifying poultry 
other antibiotics in tonnage...economy... effectiveness! and swine rations is lower with procaine penicillin than with 
all other antibiotics—broad- or narrow-spectrum. Call your 
Merck Feed Products Representative today. Ask him for our 
latest quotations on PRO-PEN to help reduce your antibiotic 
inventory ... cut your antibiotic costs! 


Highly effective PRo-PEN is the most economical supplement 
you can buy. No other antibiotic can match its combination 
of low cost and high performance in stimulating growth and 
promoting efficient feed conversions in both poultry and 
swine rations. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


For assured stability, 
uniformity and quality 
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GRAIN DRIER—P urchased four 
years ago, the Maynard (Iowa) Co- 
operative Co.’s grain drier pictured 
here plays an important part in an- 
nual business volume, according to 
Donald M. Hartz, manager. 


a lot of questions at our meetings, 
and that is what we like.” 

Grain storage capacity—mostly 
corn and soybeans—is 350,000 bu. at 
this elevator. Mr. Hartz says his firm 
operates one of the cleanest eleva- 
tors in the state, as evidenced by 
the low fire insurance rate. 

The firm has considerable govern- 
ment grain storage. Aeration equip- 


ment is used in upright storage 
space and N.W. plant equipment in 
flat storage. 

Equipment 


Several years ago the cooperative 
bought a Shanzer grain drier which 
is an integral part of a large grain 
handling program here. For grain 
drying, Mr. Hartz charges 5¢ for the 
first point and ‘%¢ per point there- 
after. The firm does not have a grain 
bank program. 

The feed mill is operated by two 
men. Equipment includes a 100 h.p. 
Jacobson mill with 40 h.p. on the 
blower; two vertical Blue Streak 
mixers, one a 2-ton, and one a 1%- 
ton capacity. Dry molasses, rather 
than liquid, is used at the mill. The 
hoist is a Bender. 

“We've got a Triumph corn sheller 
in the mill and also have a portable 
Minneapolis-Moline sheller mounted 
on a truck,” says Mr. Hartz. “Thus, 


Crossbred vigor 
makes Nichols 108s 
PROFITABLE 
for everyone 
from flockowner 
fo processor 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Buy and Soll 
through 
WANT ADS 
FEEDSTUFFS 


we can shell corn on the farm or at 
the mill. Shelling rates are 3¢ per 
bu.” 

The firm uses a Dodgen 6-ton auger 
truck for bulk delivery. The average 
grind and mix order is 2 tons. The 
firm handles Felco and Kent feeds, 
and discounts up to $6 a ton are 
given on concentrates and branded 
complete feeds. 

“This was once a grain deficient 
area,” points out Mr. Hartz, “but 
feed, elevator men and county agents 
during the past 15 years have done 
such good educational work plugging 
the raising of grain, that Maynard in 
now the fifth largest grain shipping 
area in Iowa.” 

This elevator firm has a large 
office and farm supply building sepa- 
rate from the elevator and feed mill. 
In the farm store there are a number 
of excellent floor and wall displays of 
farm supplies. Mr. Hartz reports that 
many farmers pick up these items 
when they come to the office to order 
feed. 


Last summer the firm offered 


farmers a twin barrel spray trailer 
(two wheels) which could be bought 
for $82 and hooked onto a tractor or 
truck. 

“We try to push a line of farm 
supplies that sells well,” says Mr. 
Hartz. “Sometimes, with a little pro- 
motion, a new product does very well 
for us.” 

The firm has a part time salesman 
who works seasonally on seed, ferti- 
lizer, feed and chick sales. Feed sup- 
plier resale men also help the May- 
nard Cooperative contact farmers 
and increase sales. This consistent 
outside selling pays off, reports Mr. 
Hartz. 

Maynard Cooperative doesn’t for- 
get the farm women. About a year 
ago Mr. Hartz sponsored a bus trip 
for 105 trade area farm women to 
tour the Felco Ft. Dodge plant. In 
this way many farm women were 
able to see how feed is processed on 
a large scale. They returned to May- 
nard with a much better appreciation 
for the minute balancing of the feed 
they buy, reports Mr. Hartz. 


Co-ops Sell More 
Feed Than Any 


Other Farm Supply 


WASHINGTON — Formula feed 
ranked first in volume among pro- 
duction supplies sold by the nation’s 
farmer cooperatives during 1958-59, 
according to a survey just completed 
by Farmer Cooperative Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The survey shows that the net 
value of feed handled by 4,581 co- 
operatives was an estimated $896 
million (exclusive of intercooperative 
business). 

A substantial increase in total dol- 
lar volume was recorded in 1958-59 
by farmer cooperatives; memberships 
increased slightly, and the downward 
trend in the number of cooperatives 
continued, USDA reported. 

Gross business volume of farmer 
cooperatives showed an increase of 
more than 8% in 1958-59 over that 
of the preceding fiscal year. This vol- 
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ume, which included intercooperative 
business, reached over $15.2 billion 
as compared with $14 billion in the 
previous year. 

The total number of memberships 
was 7,558,550. This was an increase 
of 72,095 memberships over the pre- 
vious year. 

Total number of marketing, farm 
supply and related service coopera- 
tives decreased to 9,658 as compared 
with 9,735 in the preceding year. 

Other Survey Highlights 

Other highlights of the annual sur- 
vey were: 

@ Total net business, excluding inter- 
cooperative business, was almost 
$11.7 billion—an increase of 9.2%. 
@ Dairy products continued to rank 
first in volume among products mar- 
keted. 

@ Minnesota continued to hold first 
place in number of associations and 
memberships. 

@ California again ranked first in to- 
tal dollar volume of business. 

@ Seventy-seven per cent of all farm- 


er cooperatives—an increase of 1%— 
handled one or more farm supplies. 
@ Seventy-one per cent of all co- 
operatives—the same percentage as 
in the previous year—did some mar- 
keting. 

@ Ninety-three per cent of all co- 
operatives—an increase of 1% sup- 
plied current data for the survey. 

USDA said the increase of more 
than 8% in the total gross dollar 
volume of cooperatives reflects both 
the rise of 1.7% in the average index 
of prices received by all farmers and 
the 6% rise in the average index 
of prices paid by farmers for the fis- 
cal year July, 1958, through June, 
1959, compared with those of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Substantal increases in the net 
value of cotton and cotton products, 
fruits and vegetables, grain and soy- 
bean products and livestock marketed 
by farmer cooperatives contributed 
to the increase in the total net value 
of farm products marketed by co- 
operatives in 1958-59. 
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Increases in most of the other 
farm products marketed by coopera- 
tives, although smaller 
wise, also contributed to the increase 


percentage- | 


in total net value of farm products | 


marketed by cooperatives 


The loss of 77 associations in the | 


number of farmer cooperatives was 
largely due to mergers and consolida- 
tions. This is a continuation of the 
trend noted in the past several 
years. 

The increase in memberships, al- 
though slight, is significant because 
it shows that the decreases cited in 


the two preceding years have been | 


checked, USDA said. Those decreases 
were credited to the decline in total 
number of farmers. Membership fig- 
ures contain duplication as many 
farmers are members of more than 
one cooperative and may be counted 
more than once. Current reporting 
methods do not permit elimination 
of this duplication. 

Dairy products, number one in dol- 
lar volume among all those mar- 


PELLET MILL! 


California presents the CPM Model ‘‘200” 
—a Big Performer for Big Operations 


Pelleting Bulky Feedstuffs 


Drive, standard on all CPM models, the Model “200” 
delivers to the pelleting die all the power you pay for. 
Not two-thirds. Not three-fourths. 
horsepower output! Here is your assurance not only of 


California proudly introduces an important addition to 
its line of pellet mills: the CPM Model “200”—a 
special-duty mill that has been designed, engineered, 
fully field tested, and is now offered to the industry as 


another CPM first. 


Equipped with its huge 200 HP motor, the CPM 
Model “200” swallows up the bulkiest, balkiest feed 
ingredients — such as alfalfa, beet pulp, barley, and a 
long list of other light materials — pellets them through 
a 600 pound die at more than double the capacity pos- 
sible with previous big-size standard pellet mills. This 
is without question the ideal machine for producing 1,” 
and larger size pellets for dairy, feedlot and other large 


rough-duty operations. 


Featuring the exclusive CPM Full Power Gear Train 


But the full 200 


greatest operating economy, but also of maximum 


safety, long and trouble-free service life. 

Whether your special-situation requirement calls for 
a Model “200” or a much smaller machine, you’ll find 
that the complete CPM line offers you the widest, finest 
choice ever available. Now is a good time to see the 
man from CPM. His expert help and assistance may 
well mean a more highly profitable feed production 
program for you this year and the years ahead. 


Remember: More California Pellet Mills are sold today 


than all other makes combined! 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
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POULTRY SCHOLARSHIP—George 
Gibson, general manager of Yieldmor 
Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio, is shown at 
the left presenting a $250 check to 
Dr. A. R. Winter, chairman of the 
poultry science department at Ohio 
State University. The money repre- 


sents Yieldmor’s annual poultry 
scholarship for 1960-61, and will be 
used to assist some worthy student 
interested in majoring in poultry. 


keted, showed a net income of $2.97 
billion—well over the $2.91 billion 
net volume of the year before. Grain, 
including soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts, was still second with a net 
volume of $1.9 billion, as compared 
with $1.7 billion in the preceding 
year. Livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts kept third place with a net vol- 
ume of more than $1.5 billion com- 
pared with $1.3 billion in 1957-58. 

Feed was first among production 
supplies with $896 million net value; 
petroleum products, second with $580 
million, and fertilizer third with $314 
million. All farm supplies showed in- 
creases over the previous year. 

In number of cooperatives, Minne- 
sota was first with 1,226; Wisconsin 
was second with 723, and Iowa was 
third with 653. 

In number of memberships, Min- 
nesota and Illinois retained their 
first and second places with 603,085 
and 502,365, respectively. 

California, with a combined mar- 
keting, production supply, and serv- 
ice business of almost $1.2 billion, 
or over 10% of the total net vol- 
ume, outranked all other states. Min- 
nesota remained second with almost 
$830 million, and Illinois was third 
with $706 million net volume. 

Iowa was first in net value of farm 
supplies handled, with over $156 mil- 
lion; Minnesota, second with $154.3 
million, and New York, third with 
$149.4 million. 


1800 Folson Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen * Albany 
Atlanta Columbus * Davenport * Denver Fort Worth 
Los Angeles * Mexico City * Minneapolis * Nashville 
Oklahoma City * Omaha * Richmond « Seattle * St. Louis 

Toronto * Winnipeg * Aliso manufactured, sold and serviced by 
Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia 


See the Model ‘‘200’’ at the NFIS, 
Chicago, May 7-10, Booths 106-109! 


< 


a 


Look at the size of the pellet die, 
shown here being positioned on 
the Model ‘‘200"'! Die is more than 
twice the size used on largest 
standard model pellet mills today, 
yet is easily changed by means of 
built-in electric hoist. 


Smells Better 
Tastes Better 


SELLS FASTER! 


WRITE TODAY B 
for new ““NECTARIZED” 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids, 
New Nectarized 
Pablets and 
Calf Meal 


Charles‘'Ozzie" Harris, manager of 
Delta Dehydrating Corp.'s Clarks- 
burg, California plant, checks pel- 
let run on CPM Model ‘'200"". This 
pellet mill is operated 24 hours per 
day during peak production peri- 
ods, producing both alfalfa and 
beet pulp peilets in 44” size. 
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A grain 


fermentation 


product 


’ This economy fortifier is rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 

nutritious. It also contains essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 

as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing Produlac in your 

formula feeds will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want to ogee 

buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer acceptance. AN ee 

Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


PRODUCT OF 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Florida Scientists Say— 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — Limiting 
the diet of replacement pullets to 
delay sexual maturity is not recom- 
mended by the poultry department of 
the University of Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Dr. R. H. Harms and P. W. Wal- 
droup say pullets full-fed in Florida 
expeiiments produced equally as well 
as those raised on restricted diets. 
There was a tendency for birds de- 
layed in sexual maturity because 
their diets had been restricted to lay 
fewer eggs than those raised on 
full feed, the researchers said. 

In an article prepared for the ex- 
periment station’s quarterly Research 
Report, they say that “for saving in 
feed, limiting the amount of protein 
in the diet is more desirable than re- 
stricting the amount of energy to de- 


A SKILLED HAND IN NUTRITION .. 


This illustration is built around the formula for 
vitamin A—a suitable one for Nopco because feed 
men everywhere associate us with Micratized® 
Vitamin A and Capstress!™ two vitamin A prod- 
ucts of exceptional stability and availability. But 
they associate us with much more. In addition to 
producing a wide range of high-quality micro- 
nutrients, we render a valuable service in helping 
to develop feed formulations tailored to your re- 
quirements. Our Technical Service Bureau has 
_ qualifications unsurpassed for working with you 


AT WORK FOR YOU 


on a full series of balanced, highly effective feeds 
that will be profitable to you and of maximum 
benefit to your customers’ poultry and livestock. 
Depend on Nopco for the skill that makes your 
feeds uniformly successful. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, NJ. ¢ Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. « London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. ¢ Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, calci p 
enzymes and other products 


Restricting Pullet Diet Not Recommended 


lay sexual maturity.” They fed feeds 
ranging from 9 to 25% protein and 
from 790 to 1,180 calories. The sug- 
gested protein level for the diet of 
replacement pullets is about 16%. 

Amount of feed consumed per bird 
from 8 to 21 weeks of age ranged 
from 10.99 to 18.54 lb. As the energy 
(calorie) content of the feed was in- 
creased, the birds consumed less feed. 
Each increase of 10 calories per 
pound of feed brought a 1% reduction 
in amount of feed required to grow 
the pullet. 

Body weight at 21 weeks, which 
was highest when neither energy nor 
protein had been restricted, was 
closely associated with age at which 
the pullet laid its first egg. A change 
of 18 grams in body weight at 21 
weeks resulted in a 1-day change in 
age at first egg. 

Size of eggs produced by the layers 
was not affected by the diet received 
by the growing pullets, the report 
said. 


Donald R. Huckle Joins 


Gray Milling Co., Inc. 


CATTARAUGUS, N.Y.—Donald R. 
Huckle of Binghamton has been se- 
lected to head up the nutrition, sales 
and promotion programs of the James 
H. Gray Milling Co. here, according 
to announcement by Donald E. Matti- 
son. 

Mr. Huckle comes to the Gray 
Milling Co. with an extensive back- 
ground in agriculture and in the feed 
industry. He is a graduate of the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University, has taught 
vocational agriculture and worked in 
the extension service. He formerly 
was radio farm director of radio sta- 
tion WGR in Buffalo, N.Y. 

His feed industry experience in- 
cludes the position of director of nu- 
trition and research for the Park & 
Pollard Co., formerly of Buffalo and 
Boston. He comes to his new position 
from Cooperative Feed Dealers, Inc., 
of Binghamton, N.Y., where he was 
director of nutrition. 

Mr. Huckle will set up and super- 
vise development programs at each of 
the manufacturing and distribution 
facilities of the James H. Gray Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., in Cattaraugus, Collins, 
Franklinville, Little Valley and 
Springville, as well as the Phelps & 
Sibley Co. division in Cuba, N.Y. 


Central Seve Promotes 
Edsel W. Gustafson 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—The promo- 
tion of Edsel W. Gustafson to spe- 
cial assignment on the Ft. Wayne 

staff of its Mc- 
Millen feed divi- 
sion has been an- 
nounced by Cen- 
tral Soya, Ft. 


pany in February, 

1949, and has since 

served as a dis- 

trict salesman in 

both Ohio and 

Edsel Gustafson Michigan. He is a 

1946 graduate of George Washington 

University. He and his family will 
move to Ft. Wayne. 


New Pelleting Firm 


ELTOPEA, WASH.—A new firm 
known as Hope Valley Pelleting Co- 
operative has been formed with Fred 
R. Holmes of Eltopea as its head. 

The announcement regarding the 
new firm said that the business will 
be pelleting cattle, sheep and dairy 
feeds for comparatively wide distri- 
bution. 

At this point, it is reported, bids 
are being considered for the mill ma- 
chinery. 
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Suggests at Least 
10,000 Units of A 


FARGO, N.D.—The practical ap- 
plication of recent findings on vita- 
min A for fattening beef cattle would 
be to include at least 10,000 units of 
stabilized vitamin A per head per 
day, says George E. Strum, animal 
husbandman at North Dakota State 
University. 

Vitamin A is probably the most 
important vitamin needed for cattle 
fattening, Mr. Strum said. He went 
on to refer to feeding experiences 
and recent carotene and vitamin A 
work at the University of Illinois. 

The information available, he said, 
“suggests that additional vitamin A 
should be added to steer rations even | 
though the rations contain sufficient 
carotene to supply the animal’s needs. 
Most researchers now recommend 
10,000 units of vitamin A per head 
per day. 

“Some feed companies are includ- 
ing 20,000 to 30,000 units of vitamin 
A daily, regardless of body weight. 
The practical application of recent 
findings would be to include at least 
10,000 units.” 


British Guiana to Get 
New Feed Plant 


WASHINGTON — A new, modern 
feed plant will be built in British 
Guiana for the manufacture of ani- 
mal and poultry feeds, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The British Guiana Chamber of 
Commerce reports that a newly 
formed company plans to erect the 
plant, but no completion date has 
been announced. 

The value of British Guiana’s an- 
nual imports of mixed feeds aver- 
aged $470,000 in the past 3 years. 
The U.S. supplied about 70%, and 
Canada furnished nearly all the rest, 
it was reported. 


Service Firm Named 


COMPTON, CAL.— The appoint- 
ment of Power Machinery Co., Tul- 
sa, Okla., as part of its expanding 
network of service centers was an- 
nounced here by officials of Sutorbilt 
Corp., manufacturer of rotary posi- 
tive displacement blowers and gas 
pumps. The new center will serve the 
Midwest, according to Sutorbilt. 

Sutorbilt is establishing these serv- 
ice centers, the announcement ex- 
plained, in centrally located areas in 
the country to expand its customer 
service. Each center carries a stock 
of repair parts and consignments of 
complete assemblies in certain blower 
sizes. Staff members from each cen- 
ter are specially trained in service 
and maintenance procedures at Su- 
torbilt’s main plant here. 


SINOMN 
GIVE: 


BRAND 
PURE REEF 


Oyster Shell 


@ Steady Profits 
® Highest Quality 
© Best Service 


White Shell 
CORP. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
by————— 
| Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. 


Whitmoyer, Affiliates 
Hold Sales Session 


MYERSTOWN, PA. — Whitmoyer 
representatives gathered at the 
Myerstown headquarters of Whit- 
moyer Laboratories, Inc., to review 
past progress and to discuss plans for 
the current year. 

Henry C. Suppan, Whitmoyer sales 
manager, developed and presided 
over the sessions. Various members 
of the Whitmoyer management, mar- 
keting and technical staffs served as 
speakers and panel leaders on the 
program. 

Technical and marketing develop- 
ments in veterinary pharmaceutical 
and nutritional products used by the 
poultry, livestock and feed industries 
during the last year were reviewed 
and plans for the future were out- 
lined. 

In addition to members of the par- 
ent company, a number of Whitmoyer 
affiliated companies and distributors 
were represented at the meeting. 
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MILLERS TO THE TRADE 


In the course of more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
Fruen Milling Company has established a reputation for quality and service at 
competitive prices 

Today, with competition even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 
can provide feed manufacturers with grain ingredients that maintain profits with- 
out sacrificing quality 


Contact your broker or dealer or phone 
FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


| 177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. | 
L J 


OFFERING A COMPLETELY "PACKAGED" 


FEED MILL 


simple-inexpensive-ready to operate! 


Everything you need—on a single floor level. No basement. 


At last—from a single source—you can select a completely pre-engineered, 
pre-fabricated feed mill and save the cost of complicated excavation, 
construction, millwrighting and installation. 


Your Daffin Mill is fully-equipped. You can deliver quality grinding, 
precision mixing, uniform molasses blending with pneumatic handling 
of full finished formula feeds. You can also turn out top-quality pellets 


at low cost. 


Your mill can be adapted for either production or custom processing, 
grain bank operation and bulk delivery. 


DAFFIN DAFFIN 
PACKAGED CUSTOM 
FEED PELLETING 

MILL UNIT 


Superior has a plan to make you higher profits 
through feed processing at the lowest possible 
cost-per-ton. Your Superior Contractor-Repre- 
sentative is ready to advise you, so phone, wire, 
write today! No obligation 


Daffin Feed Mills 
MADE AND DISTRIBUTED BY 
| SUPERIOR DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORPORATION 
HOPKINS, MINNESOTA 
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Favorable Results with High-Barley Rations 
Vitamin Supplementation Varies 


Noted; Protein, 


By ROGER BERGLUND 

Feedstuffs Managing Editor 
BOZEMAN, MONT.—For years a 
Montana farmer made his living rais- 
ing wheat. Then as government re- 


strictions cut acreage back, he moved | 
into barley production also, but he | 
continued to market his grain as a | 


cash crop. Recently he sold 500 head | 


of fat cattle, finished on barley which 
he formerly sold and with a feed ef- 
ficiency of about 700 lb. of feed per 
100 lb. of gain. 

Stimulated by developments in all- 
concentrate feeding of cattle, this 
farmer is typical of an increasing 
number in the northwest barley 
states who are now in cattle feeding 
in a significant way—and apparently 
in it to stay as they taste the profits 


which efficient feeding operations can 
net. 

Feed men, farmers, ranchers, col- 
lege authorities and others all are 
predicting big things for cattle feed- 
ing in an area which has been known 
primarily for cash grain operations 
on one hand and cow-and-calf ranch- 
ing operations on the other. 

Now, they point out, the cattle and 
the grain are getting together, right 
in the same area, instead of both be- 
ing shipped out. 

These people don’t claim to have 


all the answers so far as the rations | 


and supplement formulations are con- 
cerned, and formulas and recommen- 
dations vary. But they are unanimous 
in reports of success with rations 
consisting of steam rolled barley, 


| 


fortified supplement and little or no 
roughage. 

Furthermore, some of them are 
serving notice that, while they don’t 
expect to become a major feeding 
area overnight or to displace feeding 
operations elsewhere, their area will 
see relatively faster expansion of cat- 
tle feeding than other parts of the 
Midwest and West. 

California and some other sections 
got into high-concentrate feeding 
programs on a large scale earlier per- 
haps, but interest in barley feeding 
programs is increasing tremendously 
now in Montana, North Dakota and 
other nearby areas. And a good many 
feed firms in the area are johnny-on- 
the-spot in offering facilities for 
steam-rolling and supplementing bar- 


It’s true some hams are born hams, but to produce marketable hogs high in 
meat vield — féeders depend on good stock and on scientifically balanced 
feeding programs. This combination brings top prices. Formula feed producers 
know this. That’s why more and more of them are including Seagram Solubles 
in their pig rations. Tests prove that feeds fortified with Seagram Solubles 
turn little piglets into market hogs faster on fewer pounds of feeds. This natu- 
rally enriched feed supplement contains proteins, minerals, fats and B-vitamins 
—plus GFF*—vital growth factors found in Seagram Solubles. High in T.D.N. 
(85%) and palatability, Seagram Solubles insure the best performances 
from your feed mixtures. Include them in your livestock and poultry rations. 


*GFF — Grain Fermentation Factors 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC., Grain Products Division 


375 Park Avenue « New York 22, N.Y. 


ley. For example, one company alone 
now has about 20 steam-rolling in- 
stallations in Montana and North Da- 
kota. 

Conference Topic 

This business of barley feeding and 
supplementation of barley-no rough- 
age cattle rations received a good 
deal of attention at the 1961 Mon- 
tana Nutrition Conference at Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman. It also 
was the subject of informal visiting. 
Among those from whom comments 
and views were obtained were Dr. 
William H. Burkitt of Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls; Ken Nold, Os- 
borne-McMillan Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis; Dr. Ralph Soule, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. 
Paul; Dr. O. O. Thomas, Montana 
State, and Chuck Wright, Occident 
Elevator. 

The comments included not only 
observations on economic aspects of 
the northwest cattle feeding growth, 
but also views on such things as 
amount of supplement fed with the 
barley, vitamin A levels and protein 
levels. The comments also ranged 
into prospects for still more emphasis 
on high-energy, no-roughage feeding 
of cattle—developments which will 
make cattle feeding still more like 
non-ruminant feeding. 

Currently many feeders are said 
to be getting around 100 Ib. of gain 
on 700 lb. of steam-rolled-barley-sup- 
plement ration. The feed requirement 
may go as low as 600 Ib. or up to 
800 lb. per 100 lb. of gain. Daily gains 
of around 3 lb. or more are reported 
with high concentrate rations. 

More Profit 

At any rate, barley which would 
bring about $1.50 cwt. as a cash crop 
is returning $3.00 cwt., after supple- 
ment and other costs are deducted, 
when fed to cattle, Dr. Burkitt point- 
ed out. 

Feed people and others also cite 
figures to show that the self-fed bar- 
ley-supplement rations are bringing 
more efficient and cheaper gains than 
the roughage-concentrate program, 
and that they are superior to the 
Corn Belt program of ground ear 
corn and supplement. 

There are still some unanswered 
questions on the whys and wherefores 
of supplementing the barley as well 
as other cattle rations, and variations 
in commercial programs are noted. 
However, feed men and feeders re- 
port real success and no trouble with 
barley-supplement-no roughage ra- 
tions. Generally, for cattle entering 


AIR SYSTEMS 


FOR 
¢ TRUCKS 


¢ MOBILE FEED MILLS 
¢ STATIONARY MILLS 


PHONE © WIRE or WRITE 


Ripco, Inc. 
OXFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
PHONE OXFORD: 774 
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ELMER BARR, JR. 
6634 Bartlett Road 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio UN 6-4849 


ROBERT C. BYRD 
2915 Wanda Circle, S.W. 
Atlanta 15,Ga. POplar 7-0191 


PAUL CRAWLEY 
4830 Rockport Drive 
Dallas, Tex. FRanklin 4-2496 


JOHN W. BACH, JR. 
#1 
Garden 7-2430 


You Can DEPEND 
Men 
for TOP Profits 
Grain Storage 


These 11 Douglas Specialists have an aggregate total ex- 


AUGUST P. COLLIS, JR. 
2104 Fifth Street South 
Moorhead, Minn. CEdar 3-3197 


RFD 
Bunceton, Mo. 


perience of 59 years in helping America’s Grainmen save 
money...earn money...with the correct protection for 
grain, no matter what the conditions. FREE INSPECTION 
will provide qualified diagnosis, economical solution and 
positive results. 


Contact your Douglas District Manager Today 
for your FREE GRAIN INSPECTION 


| Introducing 
FARM CHEMICAL FARM BIN 2 NEW 
DISPLAY RACK — AERATION EQUIPMENT Douglas 


A money - making 
grain sanitation pro- 
gram tailored spe- 
cially to fit the farm- 
er’s needs. 


Now a complete line 
of equipment engi- 
neered specifically 
for farm bins. 


Profit Makers 


' Douglas’s new 1961 Farm Paper and Radio Advertising Campaign will 
“bh, make easy sales—more profits for you. DEALERS INQUIRE TODAY. 


tance with grain sanitation. Without obli- 


GEORGE J. DAMEREL 
7500 Sargent Road 
Indianapolis 26, Ind. Ti 9-2822 


MARION H. JOHNSON 
300 Orlando Street 
Normal, Ill. 822-0374 


EDWARD & KEEFE 
5610 Street 
Lincoln 10, Neb. IV 8-6033 


WALTER PRICE MAY 
220 O'Neil Drive 


Ames, lowa CEdar 2-1524 


WILLARD D. RIGGS 
Penokee, Kans. Hill City 2802 


ROY R. RUEGGE 
1314 S. Greene 
Spokane 32, Wash. KE 4-3730 


____(kind of grain). 


r— want professional assis 
|_| gating me, have your specialist contact me. 
| es | would like to have the inspection made within 30 days. 
60 , (Check one). | am 
bu. of 

| a 1 want to make more money Tell, me more about your new complete 

i LJ line of farm grain aeration and farm chemicals. 

CHEMICAL COMPANY COMPANY 
620 E. 16TH e NO. KANSAS CITY 16, Mo. 

civ 
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ASKS CHANGE IN 
BEEF STANDARDS 


SAN FRANCISCO —A resolution 
advocating revision of federal beef 
standards to de-emphasize fat was 
passed by the Western States Meat 
Packers Assn. at its convention here. 

The resolution calling for a change 
in grading standards is part of a con- 
tinuing campaign by the WSMPA for 
less marbling and fat in meats. 

The association says the change 
would reflect consumer preferences 
at present. The change would mean 
that cattle would be slaughtered 
younger and would spend less time 
in the feedlot. 


the feedlot, roughage is removed 
gradually over a period of one or two 
weeks. Some feeders, though, are 
still wary of no-roughage rations and 


| 


| 


the cattle may have access to straw 
which is put in the feedlots. 


Protein Supplementation 

Supplements which are used vary 
in amount per day and in protein 
level as well as supplemental vita- 
min A. 

For example, some say that best 
results can be expected with at least 
2 lb. of a 32% protein supplement 
per head per day, even though total 
protein is considerably higher than 
stated requirements would indicate 
necessary. They also say that com- 
plex protein supplementation is ad- 
visable, particularly with the barley 
rations. They contend that 2 lb. of 
a 32% supplement is better than 1 Ib. 
of a 32% or 20% protein supplement. 

Others say that 1 lb. per day of a 
20% protein supplement provides all 
the supplemental protein needed, plus 
the other nutrients. And they cite 
their feeding results to support this. 
Also used in some cases is % Ib. per 
day of a 40% protein supplement. 

In Montana State tests reported 


to date, 2 lb. of a 20% supplement 
per head per day has been used. A 
level of 1 lb. probably will be tested 
also. The value of adding more pro- 
tein to the ration than is necessary 
to meet requirements has not yet 
been shown in research, Dr. Thomas 
said in a report at the nutrition con- 
ference. 

One of the feed men, in comment- 
ing on supplementation, also said 
that a high calcium level is impor- 
tant, and he said that he feels that 
this has been helpful in avoiding any 
problems with barley rations. 

One feed man mentioned that his 
firm has included potassium and sodi- 
um bicarbonate in its barley ration 
supplements for some time. In this 
connection, he mentioned some re- 
cent research reports which he said 
support the practice. High roughage 
stimulates saliva flow, and saliva con- 
tains potassium and sodium bicar- 
bonate. With no roughage in the ra- 
tion, it is believed, the sodium and 
potassium bicarbonate may be worth- 
while. 


WHO ME? 


Yes, Kraco, the fresh-dried, naturally sweet whole 
whey by Kraft, provides important milk by-product 
nutrients essential for the development of baby calves 
—and after a good start, ‘keeps "em on the grow.” 


ME, T00? 


Yes, Kraco sparks pig feed with milk sugar (lactose) 
and protein (largely lactalbumin). Lactose is the most 
digestible milk sugar for baby pigs, makes the feed 
taste better and furnishes quick energy. Lactalbumin 
is one of nature’s best proteins for rapid growth. 


US CHICKS ? 


Yes, Kraco packs power into feed for young chickens, 
too, and also adds the important whey factor, milk min- 
erals and B complex vitamins. It’s the thrifty way to 


improve feeds. 


ARF ? ves, all pets start faster, do better, on 
Kraco-sparked rations. Kraco supplies lactose for read- 


ily available energy 
well as complete 
growth and milk 
developing 


Yes, they all get off 
to a good start with 


KRAC 


FRESH-DRIED, NATURALLY SWEET WHOLE WHEY 
OF CONSISTENTLY UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY BY 


and appetite appeal...as 
proteins for quick 
minerals for 
strong bones. 


the same people who bring 
you Velveeta cheese spread 
and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


Ask your Kraft Man how to use Kraco in your feeds, or write: KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
500 Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, lilinois ¢ Division offices: Chicago e, New York e Garland, Texas e San Francisco 


So far as the barley is concerned, 
both feed men and feeders say that 
steam-rolled barley produces better 
results than dry-rolled. College test- 
ing also shows advantages for steam 
rolling. 

How about additives? Various 
programs which are given may in- 
clude addition of such things as stil- 
bestrol, antibiotics and dynafac. 

Also, molasses frequently is mixed 
with the barley and supplement. 


Vitamin A 

The nutrient which has received 
the most attention, however, is vita- 
min A. All of the feed men report 
that they are adding substantial 
amounts of stabilized vitamin A to 
the supplements which are mixed 
with steam rolled barley. This, they 
indicated, is important in these ra- 
tions. 

For one thing, with use of little or 
no hay, total carotene content would 
be lower. 

Also, some feed men referred to 
reports that conversion of carotene 
to vitamin A may not be as efficient 
as formerly assumed. At the same 
time, the nutritionists noted that 
they also are using dehydrated alfal- 
fa in their supplements, for other nu- 
trients and factors as well as caro- 
tene. 

It is noted that research has not 
spelled out vitamin A needs in to- 
day’s rations specifically, and vari- 
ations are observed in the amounts 
of supplemental A used. The amounts 
generally range from 10,000 to 20,000 
units per head daily, although feed- 
ers in some western areas are adding 
30,000 units. 

One feed man said that his firm’s 
customers have had no vitamin A 
deficiency problems, and he men- 
tioned that his supplements provide 
20,000 units of synthetic vitamin A 
plus 25,000 units in carotene. An- 
other mentioned a level of 14,000 
units. Still another firm provides a 
minimum of 10,000 units daily, and 
this is said to have worked well, al- 
though some feeders may specify 
20,000 to 30,000 units. 

The amount of vitamin A provid- 
ed in the supplement fed in the Mon- 
tana State experiments with barley 
rations is 10,000 units. By the way, 
the supplement used in high barley 
ration experiments contains 40% 
wheat mixed feed, 25% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 10% soybean meal, 10% cot- 
tonseed meal, 5% linseed meal, 4% 
limestone, 1% dicalcium phosphate, 
plus a premix carrying vitamin A 
and additives. 

Suggests 10,000 Units 

A North Dakota animal husband- 
man observed that some feed com- 
panies are including some 20,000 
or 30,000 units of vitamin A daily for 
fattening cattle, but it is his view 
that the practical application of re- 
cent findings would be to include 
10,000 units per head per day. 

Some persons cited the Illinois and 
other findings indicating that the 
vitamin A problem may occur under 
conditions which presumably would 
favor accumulation of nitrates in 
forage plants. Drouth, heat, exces- 
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This is the mountain that’s good 
enough to eat. This is the mountain 
you can buy by the bag. From Baker! 
The product? Cura-phos® — the 
unique nature-made phosphorus-cal- 
cium feed supplement that comes 
from Curacao and nowhere else in 
the world. 


The American feed industry has 
used, to date, something in excess of 
1 million tons of Cura-phos to en- 


are raised this mountain 


rich their formula feeds. Each year 
over 400,000,000 broilers are raised 
on it. Add to that, other types of 
poultry and livestock as well. Results 
are always the same, have been for 
22 years —top growth, health, bone 
formation and feed efficiency. 


Cura-phos is guaranteed to contain 
not less than 14% phosphorous and 
31% calcium, with not more than 
0.5% fluorine. Let us send you all 


the facts about Cura-phos. Let us 
prove that Cura-phos is the best buy 
on the market today. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 


600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. il 

\ 
Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle st. 
Chicago, lll. * Savannah Bank & Trust 
Company Building, Savannah, Ga. 
361 East Paces Ferry Rd., N.E., Atlanta, = FS 


Ga. * 501 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. <=sSSS= 
Established 1850 


Curephos” choice in feeds! 
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PRESIDENT—Del Ellis, head of the 
grain department of Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., was elected president 
of the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn. at the group’s re- 
cent convention in Denver. He is 
shown standing with James W. Raw- 
son, left, outgoing president, and 
Robert Davis, newly-elected vice 
president. Mr. Davis is also vice pres- 
ident of Simpson & Co. at Colorado 
Springs. 


sive planting rates with consequent 
shading of plants and increased use 
of nitrogen fertilization are factors 
possibly contributing to the problem 
in some cases. It was pointed out that 
carotene conversion and vitamin A 
nutrition are affected by dietary ni- 
trates. 

Speaking of nitrates, one of the 
Montana conference reports dealt 
with the nitrate nitrogen problem in 
forages. Among other things, it was 
noted that some research with grain 
hays indicated that with oats, nitrate 
content differed among different 
varieties and, also, there were differ- 
ences as influenced by stage of 
growth. Nitrate content was highest 
at the 25% flower stage and de- 
creased as plants matured. The possi- 
bility of higher nitrate associated 
with higher protein in oats was men- 
tioned, at least when based on some 
analyses of samples and other factors 
not considered. 


Other Factors 

A number of people, for various 
reasons, say that nitrates may be a 
factor in the vitamin A situation in 
some cases, but they don’t feel it is 
the only answer by any means. Some 
mention the possibility of other fac- 
tors which interfere with carotene 
and vitamin A utilization. 

For example, one nutritionist said 
he feels that requirement figures are 
still right but that there is some un- 
identified substance in feedstuffs now 
which is causing the problem. He re- 
ferred as an example to the X-dis- 
ease situation some years ago when 
it was found that certain greases 
used on pellet mills contained some- 
thing toxic to animals. 

Another nutritionist felt that the 
problem just was not recognized pre- 
viously, that it was there but that 
it has just had more attention the 
past couple of years. He also men- 
tioned the light factor in nitrate ac- 
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cumulation and feels that it is im- 
portant. 

One feed man said that he thinks 
the vitamin A problem in cattle being 
fed in the West and in the Corn Belt 
is in considerable measure a result 
of poor range conditions. Ranges have 
been deficient in carotene for about 
three years, he said, and perhaps cat- 
tle haven’t properly developed the 
ability to convert carotene to vitamin 
A and they are deficient when they 
go on feed. 

One authority said there is some 
evidence that every cell needs vita- 
min A for growth. And with the 
stress of rapid growth with today’s 
rations, perhaps animals should be 
saturated with vitamin A. 

Starter Feed 

Another point of interest in the 
relatively new high-concentrate feed- 
ing programs is in the starting of 
cattle on the fattening rations. 
Roughage generally is fed to start 
with and then gradually withdrawn 


over a period of about two weeks. In 
addition, there is interest in special 
starter supplements. 

Dr. Thomas mentioned that “it is 
possible that a high level of feeding 
of antibiotics, vitamin A, phosphorus 
or protein at the start of the feeding 
period or immediately prior to the 
feeding period may be of consider- 
able benefit in getting steers off to 
a good start in the feedlot.” 

A company which has a special 
feedlot starter says that results have 
been outstanding—the idea being to 
“saturate” the animals with nutrition 
and make up for any deficiencies in 
feeder cattle coming into the feed- 
lot. The special supplement is fed 
for one or two weeks and provides, 
among other things, 50,000 units of 
vitamin A daily. It also includes dy- 
nafac, and antibiotics may be fed in 
addition. 

It has been said that the all-con- 
centrate rations frequently result in 
cheaper feed costs as well as less la- 
bor—because of cheaper energy now 


from grain as compared to hay. How- 
ever, feed men at the conference 
were cautioned to the effect that 
feedstuffs other than barley should 
be considered if available and eco- 
nomical. Beet pulp, for example, was 
mentioned. Also, research was cited 
in which cattle getting ‘some beet 
pulp as well as barley did well. And 
in a recent Montana experiment, cat- 
tle getting 2 lb. of hay were said to 
be doing somewhat better than those 
on more hay or no hay. However, it 
has been noted that the “roughage” 
in rolled barley apparently is ample 
for cattle. 

In connection with all of the em- 
phasis on barley it also is of interest 
to note that one of the Montana 
conference speakers contended that 
“barley is not just barley.” He feels 
that there are significant differ- 
ences in feed value among different 
varieties. 

Added Fat 

Another point of interest in the 

high-concentrate rations is in ways 
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to increase energy intake further and 
maintain large gains, particularly as 
the cattle get larger and the main- 
tenance requirement increases. With 
a minimum of roughage in the ration 
already, the remaining way to in- 
crease energy density of a ration is 
by means of adding fat, one confer- 
ence speaker pointed out. As a re- 
sult, there is some interest in the 
possibilities of more use of fat, if the 
economics of it work out. 

In connection with the use of 
steam rolled barley rations, one nu- 
tritionist mentioned a “rumen strati- 
fication theory” which a researcher 
has. The idea is that there is a layer 
of material across the top of the ru- 
men contents. Steam rolled barley, 
like hay, floats better than some oth- 
er materials. The top stratum keeps 
material from dropping down too 
soon. It protects material below while 
it is being worked on in the rumen. 
It keeps out oxygen which is swal- 
lowed, permitting better fermenta- 


tion. That’s the theory which was ex- 
pressed. 

The use of the high-barley and oth- 
er high-concentrate rations prompted 
a few comments on feeding all-con- 
centrate rations. For example, some 
cattle have been fed experimentally 
from the start on no-roughage ra- 
tions. One nutritionist said that cat- 
tle eventually would be fed like 
mono-gastric animals. One way may 
be to go in surgically and make it so 
that feedstuffs will by-pass the ru- 
men. 

We may get to more feeding of 
B-vitamins commercially to cattle, 
too, he believes. For years, some per- 
sons have fed B-complex or sources 
of B-complex vitamins when cattle 
are off feed, and it may be that this 
will be done regularly in the future. 
Some research is said to be going on 
now on the value of feeding a B vita- 
min to cattle. 

At any rate, regardless of what 
the future may bring, there is little 
doubt that as of today, a lot of cat- 


tle are being fed on high-barley ra- 
tions. And the feed men are unani- 
mous in reports of success of feeders 
on their programs. 


Big Increase in 


Cattle Feeding in 
Barley Areas Seen 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—Montana has 
an inventory of more than 2.4 million 
cattle. It produces more than 1.1 mil- 
lion calves annually. But until re- 
cently, only about 70,000 head have 
stayed in Montana feedlots for fat- 
tening, while more than a million 
have been going to feedlots in other 
states for finishing 

There are a lot of Montanans who 
think that this situation will change 
rapidly, that many more cattle will 


Almost Every Hog 


Needs 


No medication program can ever substitute for good management. 


Hogs raised on concrete, hogs raised with extra care and at 
as they often are on research farms—are aln 


9st sure to dO well. 


Disease levels in such swine are usually low. But they're kept low by 


an investment in good management and extra man hours not norn 


available to commercial hog raisers. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When Disease Level Is Highest. 


No, not many of your customers will ever try out Arsar 


Acid under 


the nearly ideal conditions shown in the top picture. But that's the 
point. . . that's why so many growers have learned to rely on Arsan 
Acid. That's why they ask for it in all their swine feeds, even though 
they'll never operate under conditions as far from ideal as those 
shown in the bottom picture. 

A healthy-looking hog may be suffering from low-level disease 
Poor weight gains result—feed efficiency falls off. When this happer 


you have a situation made to order for Arsanilic Acid. It goes rig! 


work in the gut... helps combat harmful bacteria helps prote 
pigs from active disease. Arsanilic Acid does its work when there 


a job for it to do . 


Tnere > 


and, under practical condit ere usua 


is a job for it to do—all the way to market. 


Useful In All Type Of Feeds. Every year, 


2 more growers are asking for low-cost 
Arsanilic Acid in swine rations, from cree 
feeds to finishing supplen They k 
from practical experience that Arsa 
Acid-fed pigs get off to a better start... 


that they're faster growing 


important: Arsanilic Acid-fed pigs make the lowest cost gains 


finish off healthier, 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid is available in 
pure form or in premix form (one pound of premix is enough for one 
ton of complete feed). It's manufactured by Abbott and sold under 
the trade name PRO-GEN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, or call 
Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing Div., North Chicago, | 


(ABBOTT'S PrRo-GEN®) 
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ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
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remain in the state to be fattened 
and marketed. The availability of 
large amounts of barley for feeding 
and the development of high-barley 
feeding have stimulated interest in 
feedlot operations tremendously. 
More Rapid 

This same thinking applies to 
North Dakota and other northwest 
barley sections, too. These people 
don’t claim that they are going to 
take over feeding operations, but 
they do feel seriously that feeding 
expansion in the northwestern part 
nation will be much more 
rapid than in other areas. They are 
serving notice to the Corn Belt and 
other sections that there will be still 
more difficulty for feeders in those 
areas in obtaining feeder cattle from 
the Northwest. They are determined 
to put more of the grain and cattle 
produced in the region together in 
the immediate area, rather than 
shipping both out. 

An increase in slaughtering and 
meat packing facilities as well as in 
feeding is anticipated, too. Montan- 
ans and others cite the freight cost 
advantages in shipping meat rather 
than both grain and live animals to 
other areas. Some say that most of 
the finished cattle and meat produced 
in Montana will move westward since 
less finish is required for western 
markets and this works out well for 
feeding programs that may be fol- 
lowed. 

One livestock industry leader in 
Montana who is enthusiastic about 
feeding prospects points out that cur- 
rently more Montana cattle and bar- 
ley are used in California and Ne- 
braska than in Montana, and he 
thinks that all of this can change. 
In fact, he looks for expansion in 
feeding to replace the economic 
losses from lagging mining opera- 
tions. 

For one thing, he points out that 
a rail car will carry 65 to 75 car- 
casses as compared to 25 head of cat- 
tle. 

Speaking of packing plants, one 
feed man said that the volume of 
meat packing in North Dakota now 
is up 65% from a year ago, and some 
look for further expansion of pack- 
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ing facilities in Montana and the Da- 
kotas. 

In five years, one man declared, 
few feeder cattle will be going out 
of North Dakota and Montana for 
finishing elsewhere. 

As just one example of how things 
are changing, Chuck Wright of Occi- 
dent Elevator pointed out that re- 
cently 65% of the cattle sold through 
a yard in Dickinson, N.D., stayed in 
North Dakota for feeding. A year 
ago, the number remaining in the 
state was only about half as large. 

Some of the feeders are convinced 
that they can put on gains faster and 
more economically than in the Corn 
Belt, and they say that Corn Belt 
feeders are going to have a lot more 
trouble getting western feeder cat- 


tle. 
Financing 
It takes capital to expand or start 
new feeding operations and to run 
them. How are the people in such 
states as Montana and North Dakota 
to get it? Some say that in North 


GRIZZLY GUS 


All summer Big Gus browsed for berries 


And fattened up on plump wild cherries. 


Like tranquil bears who sleep ‘thout starvin’ 


Calmer birds make better carvin’. 


WAKE UP HIBERNATING POULTRY PROFITS 


Tending to eating is important for bears . . . and birds. LIPONIzING 
quiets and calms young roasters, broilers, and turkeys—results in 
faster growth, better bloom and finish. 

You can tell it by examining the web of the wing, and by lightly 
pinching skin of the abdomen and breast. LipAMONE paves the 
way to more Grade A! The finish is fed-in uniformly. 


Be sure meat birds are fed LIPAMONE . 


. the feed additive that 


or finer flavor, fat cover and tenderness. 


Sold exclusively by: 
AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc., Madison 1, Wis. 


Dakota, for example, this is the prin- 
cipal obstacle, that not enough finan- 
cing can be obtained from banks. 
However, others say that loans can 
be obtained fairly readily, and they 
feel that growth will continue to be 
rapid. 

One Montana feed man said that 
the livestock industry in the state is 
well established, that banks have had 
good experiences with livestock and 
that there is no real problem in get- 
ting financing for feeding operations. 


Sugarland Industries 
Names J. M. Schrum 


SUGAR LAND, TEXAS — J. M. 
Schrum, agriculture superintendent 
for Sugarland Industries, Inc. of 
Sugar Land, has 
been promoted to 
the newly - cre- 
ated position of 
vice president in 
charge of agricul- 
ture, it was an- 
nounced by Thom- 
. as L. James, pres- 

3 ident of Sugarland 

Industries, Inc. 
a Mr. Schrum 

joined Sugarland 

J. M. Schrum Industries, Inc., in 

March, 1951, as agriculture superin- 
tendent. 

Sugarland Industries, Inc., oper- 
ates farming and ranching interests 
throughout southeast Texas. It cur- 
rently is constructing a modern $350,- 
000 “push button” mixed feed mill 
near Sugar Land to serve dairymen, 
farmers, ranchers, feed merchants 
and feedlot operators throughout the 
area. 


January Hatchings 
In Canada Up 


OTTAWA—January hatchings of 
egg-type chicks, broiler-type chicks 
and poults in Canada all increased, 
according to a report of the reg- 
istered hatchery situation issued by 
Canada Department of Agriculture. 

A total of 2.4 million egg-type 
chicks for laying flock replacement 
was hatched in registered hatcheries 
during the four weeks ending Jan. 28, 
according to the report. This is 7.6% 
more than the number hatched in 
the corresponding period last year. 
However, it was 25.5% less than the 
average January hatch for the five- 
year period 1956-60, according to the 
department. 

Since last April successive monthly 
hatchings of broiler chicks have ex- 
ceeded any previous corresponding 
monthly hatch and January, 1961, 
was no exception. The 6.6 million 
broiler chicks hatched during the 
first four weeks of the current year 
exceeded the hatch during the same 
period a year earlier by 10.2%. 

A total of 494500 poults were 
hatched in January, 91% more 
than the number hatched in Janu- 
ary, 1960. The largest increase oc- 
curred in the hatch of mature weight 
poults which was four times as large 
as the January, 1960, hatch. The 
hatch of broiler-weight poults in- 
creased 25.4% compared with one 
year earlier. The current January 
hatch of poults increased 16% from 
December continuing a rising trend 
that began in the fall, according to 
the report. 


OPEN POULTRY BRANCH HOUSE 

ROBBINS, N.C.— Opening of a 
new branch office and warehouse in 
North Carolina has been announced 
by Kitson Poultry Equipment Co., 
Morely, Mich. The branch will be 
known as Kitson of Carolina. 
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Enterprises, 326 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago |, III. 
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Egg Marketing Programs Gain Favor in Midwest 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Public demand for quality eggs and 
a general glut of barnyard eggs, plus 
a hard look at farm economics, are 
making many egg producers take 
more interest in well planned egg 
marketing programs. The result in 
the four midwestern states of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio is 
very definitely toward participation 
in egg marketing programs of one 
type or another. 

In a late January trip through 
these states, I talked with feed men, 
egg company officials, farmers and 
others, and about 80°% of them felt 
that egg marketing programs would 
grow during 1961. Midwestern egg 
standards have generally been some- 
what below those in the eastern sec- 
tion of the country, but there has 
been a gradual rise in egg produc- 
tion quality and efficiency in the last 
two years, my informants told me. 
Many midwestern farmers are now 
looking at laying hen flocks as a 
money making department rather 
than as a family convenience side- 
line. 

Small Flocks Disappearing 

Ten years ago the midwestern 
farmer would be ashamed to admit 
that he didn't have a bunch of layers 
to supply eggs for his family, with 
the surplus being sold to local stores. 
Today, those same farmers would 
just as soon buy their eggs at a super 
market, if they couldn’t keep a lay- 
ing flock at a profit. 

Small laying flocks are disappear- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Egg marketing programs are catching on in the 
Midwest—and the feed man more often than not has a role in these plays 
for more efficient and profitable egg distribution from the layer to the con- 


sumer. 


Al P. Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer, tells in a series of two articles 
what he learned about midwestern egg marketing trends during a repor- 
torial voyage in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

This, the first article, describes various egg production and marketing 
systems. The second, to appear in the next issue of Feedstufts, will deal 
more specifically with how feed men figure into these programs. 


ing on most midwestern farms. There 
is no doubt about that. This does not 
mean that the midwestern farmer 
with diversified operations is giving 
up laying flocks in all instances. 
Some may decide to do that. Others 
are increasing their laying flocks to 
2,000-5,000 or more layers and put- 
ting egg producing operations on a 
business-like basis. 

There are at present four types of 
egg producing operations in the Mid- 
west. 

1. Small flocks consisting of 100 
to 500 hens. 

2. Flocks up to 5,000 or more on 
diversified farms. 

3. Flocks up to 5,000 or more on 
small tracts of land, with the land 
owner working full time or part time 
in town or city and operating the 
egg enterprise as a sideline—perhaps 
with help from his wife and children. 

4. Flocks up to 10,000 operated by 
full-time egg producers who live on 
small or large tracts of land. The 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
© 
Overall Height ........58 “ 
Hopper Height ...... 


1000-Ib. Full Capacity Beam Scale 
2—10"x2%4" Molded on Rubber Wheels 
2—6" Swivel Casters 


Manvfactured of 14-Gauge Steel with 12-Gauge Bottom 


HANDY SiZES 


Height of Front 
Length of Hopper ...... 46" 
Positive Wheel Brake 


F.0.B. Salina, Kans. 


Dumps Through 8” x13" Gate Just Ahead of Axle 


Holds Approximately 18 Cubic Feet or 
800 Lbs. Shelled Corn ; 
500 Lbs. Pulverized Oots 
630 Lbs. Average Material 


WRITE TODAY 
For Full > 
INFORMATION SxS 


. 
GRAIN BELT 
ELEVATOR 
MiLL EQUIPMENT-’ 


‘ys 


re. SALINA, KANSAS 


Some Choice 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 
Available 


710 North 12th St. 


Ph. TAylor 7-4491 


owner usually devotes all his time to 
handling the egg enterprise. He may 
or may not grow some of his grain, 
with the help of the family. If he does 
raise grain, he is the man who is 
most likely to invest from $1,200 to 
$4,000 or more in machinery to grind 
and mix his feed. 

Feed men in the states I covered 
told me that the first category of egg 
producer would shrink in numbers. 
The other three groups will continue 
to grow and capture most of the egg 
business. 

In the Miidwest, I was told, don’t 
count out the diversified farmer who 
may have 5,000 or more layers and 
who needs this annual income to sup- 
plement income from dairy cows, 
crops or other projects. Everything 
this diversified farmer does is well 
planned, as a rule. He is willing to 
invest money and labor in farm divi- 
sions which will yield steady profit. 
And he figures quality eggs is one of 
these fields. 

Flock Supervision 

Another change was pointed out to 
me: A change in supervision of lay- 
ing flocks. 

Ten to fifteen years ago, the ma- 
jority of midwestern laying flocks 
were managed by farm wives. Farm 
women took excellent care of their 
hens and eggs, but they were short 
on nutrition and egg marketing 
knowledge. Often farm wives had to 
store eggs and await the pleasure 
of the farmer to take the eggs to 
market. Often such eggs did not 
satisfy the trade and did not com- 
mand top prices. 

Today the situation is different. In 
most sizable layer operations, say 
1,000 birds and up, the farmer has 
taken over. He’s now concerned with 
profit from eggs. The farm flock is 
no longer a family convenience proj- 


ect and petty cash division. The term 
“egg money” used to indicate small 
income on farms. Today “egg money” 
can mean a great deal of money, de- 
pending upon the size of the laying 
flock and the management. 

Thus, today’s farmer, if he has a 
laying flock, is determined to make 
his flock “pay a profit.” This means 
better feeding and marketing, and if 
possible, lining up with a local mar- 
keting group or marketing alone. 

Marketing Systems 

Which brings us to the various 
systems now in the Midwest: 

1. Individual egg producer—There 
is still some marketing of the type 
where a small egg producer will go 
door to door selling quality eggs. 
But this takes much valuable time, 
and the premium price the egg mar- 
keter gets often does not pay for 
his extra time. 

Some individual egg producers sell 
all their production to one or two 
super markets or dairies in the area. 
This trend seems to be growing. The 
egg producer is assured a steady mar- 
ket for his entire egg output. Thus, 
he can devote all his time to improv- 
ing the efficiency and quality of his 
egg production operation. Such a pro- 
ducer has the necessary equipment 
and storage facilities to produce qual- 
ity eggs regularly. 

2. Egg company or produce com- 
pany operation—Such firms have 
regular outlets, often large chain 
stores. Egg producers who Sell to 
such produce houses also have steady 
markets when they furnish quality 
eggs and get premium prices. 

8. Chain store egg stations—Some 
large chain organizations have their 
own central buying and grading sta- 
tions, supplied directly by indiv d- 
ual egg producers or egg buying 
groups. 

4. Independent agency groups— 
Many feed mills are getting into egg 
marketing on a large scale. The feed 
man usually organizes the group, co- 
operating with a produce house and 
helping the farmer obtain financing. 

In other cases, feed and hatchery- 
men independently gather eggs and 
haul them to premium markets, 
charging producers only for truck 
and labor costs. In other words, many 
feed men promote egg marketing 
programs because they feel that in 
this way they can help the customer 
make more profit, and thereby sell 
more feed. It is a trend which is 
growing in the Midwest. 

5. Cooperative program—One In- 
diana cooperative is offering premium 
prices to patrons who buy and use 
proper refrigeration for egg output 
and will help finance purchase of 
such units. This offer often sparks 
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STEEL SHEETS 


SUPER STRENGTH « LONGER LIFE» LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 


your specific job requirements. 


; PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
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50TH ANNIVERSARY — Kenneth 
Ogle, left, vice president of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Bag & Burlap Co., is pic- 
tured here accepting a plaque com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of 
the company from Elwood E. Zim- 
mer, executive vice president, Dayton 
Area Chamber of Commerce. 


ARE 


kiNDS 


nothing equals the special coat- 
ing around each tiny crystal of 
Micro-Pen (procaine penicillin 
G). The exclusive coating protects 
this optimum-sized (75 microns) 
crystal under heat, moisture and 
extreme pressure. 


The result? Better feed perform- 
ance due to a more uniform distri- 
bution of Micro-Pen . . . Elanco’s 
new procaine penicillin G. Write 
for details. 


Micro-Pen 


Elanco Products Company 
A Division of 
Eli Lilly and Company 


Pp lis 6, Indi 


E|ANCO 


| patrons to increase the efficiency of 
| the egg producing operations. Other 

large cooperatives are pushing for 
| egg programs in several areas. 

The Elkhart County Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Assn., Inc., Goshen, Ind., 
has several pilot contracts with egg 

| producers and offers premium prices 
on quality eggs. This firm plans to 
| be prepared to expand its contract 
layer program as the egg marketing 
trend grows in favor. 
| “We are getting excellent experi- 
ence with egg contracting and mar- 
| keting,” says John Reed, poultry di- 
| vision manager, “and we can enlarge 
our program at the opportune time.” 

6. Feed dealer cooperative plan— 

| One feed company is helping its deal- 
ers in selected areas band together 
and promote egg marketing. In one 
community, eight dealers selling a 
single brand of feed are operating a 
group-financed egg grading plant and 
marketing division, with one of the 
feed dealers as manager 


| Such experiments undoubtedly will 

| continue in many parts of the Mid- 

| west, I was told. Success depends 
upon management and ability to co- 
operate and secure quality egg mar- 
kets. 


Arkansas Egg Firm 
Buys Texas Company 


HOPE, ARK.—Delight Egg Farms, 
Inc., has purchased the property and 
business of Sunny Yolk Farms, Dal- 

| las, Texas, according to an announce- 
ment made this week. 

| Delight Egg general manager John 
Randolph said Sunny Yolk Farms 
will be operated as a division of the 
Arkansas firm. The Dallas branch 
will grade, package and distribute 

| eartoned eggs at Dallas and Ft. 

Worth. 

Mr. Randolph said acquisition of 

| the Texas firm will provide a mar- 

| ket outlet for some of the 200,000 

| eggs produced daily at Delight Egg 
Farms. 


FEED STORE MANAGER 
| EUGENE, ORE.—O. Bland Fogel- 
son has been appointed manager of 
Albers Feed & Farm Supply here, 
| according to company officials. Mr. 
| Fogelson replaces Lee MHolderson, 
who was transferred to Albany. Mr. 
Fogelson has been in the feed busi- 
ness most of his life and was with 
his father in Molalla before joining 
| the Mitchell, Lewis & Staver farm 
| machinery firm in Portland. 


These sheets could be worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to 
you. From them you will be able 
to select a high quality ready- 
to-go dry dog food to be manu- 
factured by WELLS for sale by you 
under your private label. Separate 
data sheets cover the granular 
meal and cubed pellets, kibbled 
biscuits, and expanded varieties 
manufactured according toa 
WELLS formula for you. Each 
sheet supplies complete product 
analysis, a color photo of the 
product full-size, available pack- 
age sizes, feeding directions, and 

EXPANDED 

Nuggets, Chunks, Smalls 

GRANULAR MEAL 


Write for complete dota sheets on finished dog foods teday 


RALPH 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE BEST— FOR MAN'S 


iff 


tiny 


detailed product description that 
will be of great assistance in pre- 
paring your sales promotion and 
merchandising aids. 

Get these valuable reference 
sheets and complete details on a 
complete dry dog food manufac- 
tured for you and shipped to you 
in carloads or mixed cars with in- 
gredients by RALPH WELLS & CO. 
. . . your one best source for a 
private label ready-to-go dry dog 
food. 


KIBBLED BISCUITS 
Medium or Small 


CUBED PELLETS 


& CO. 
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FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


| 
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METERED FLOW PUMPS 


rate of delivery. 


Available in models for molasses, animal fats, fish solubles, 
fermentation solubles, liquid wheys, vitamin feeding oils, etc., 
Wenger Metered Flow Pumps are produced in two sizes; the 50 
Series (from 1 lb. to 6 gallons per minute) and the 55 Series 
(from 1 Ib. to 14 gallons per minute). Positive adjustment of the 
rate of liquid flow at any desired rate of delivery. No 
variation of rate of pumping until pump is reset. 


SABETH 


, KANSAS 


Apply Any Liquid Feed Ingredient 
Into Hard Type Pellet Mills 


Wenger Metered Flow Pumps make possible the injection of any 
liquid feed ingredient in the tempering chamber of roller type pellet 
mills, or in mixers not satisfactorily equipped with the best liquid 
control equipment, with assurance of absolutely uniform 


Write today for booklet describing installation—state production 
capacity and percentage of liquid to be incorporated into pellet mash. 


Produce pellets at greater 
profit by incorporating mo- 
lasses with your pellet mashes 


—increases palatability, acts 
as binder, and frequently in- 
creases capacity and de- 
creases die wear. 
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Dec. 6-7— Missouri Poultry 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 


1962 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fila. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; megr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Chinook 
Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; mgr., John G. 
Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., Se- 
attle 4. 


March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- | 
ger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 23—Terminal Grain Weigh- 
masters National Assn.; Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D.C.; Pres., 
A. E. Schultz, Toledo Board of Trade, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 

March 28—Illinois Swine Day; Uni- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 3-4—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec. Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Ext. Poultryman. 


April 6—Foeders Day; University | 


of Nebraska Experiment Station, 

North Platte; James C. Adams, Supt. 
April 7—Missouri Livestock Day; 

University of Missouri, Columbia. 
April 9-13 — American Association 


of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- | 


las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 


April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- | 


tional Moard; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 | 


S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


April 18-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- | 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 


wri Chicago 4, Ill. 


Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec. 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 14-15—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; 
sec., R. B. Bowden, 504 Fort Worth 
Club Bldg., Fort Worth 2. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 


Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 
Arabi, Louisiana. 

April 20—Nebraska Beef Cattle 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 
animal husbandry department. 

April 20-22—Beef Cattle Short 
Course; University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; Dr. T. J. Cunha, head, Animal 


Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg. 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14 
April 21—Alabama Jubi- 


lee; Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; sec., Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Montgomery. 
April 21-22—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
Box 809, Enid, Okla. 

April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- 
try Promotion Dinner; Dinkler-Tut- 


April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
DC.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

April 28—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal 
science department. 

May 4-6—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 


HOW SHOULD YOU EVALUATE THE 
COST OF A GROWTH STIMULANT: 
BY INITIAL COST, OR BY RESULTS? 


When a growth stimulant increases weight 
in marketable birds so that the improvement is 
worth many times the initial cost of the growth 
stimulant, it’s obviously a good investment. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally 
produces a significant increase in feed conversion 
efficiency, then it’s an even better investment! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant! 


Increases profits in 3 ways 


The low-level effectiveness of GALLIMYCIN-10 
... greater marketable weight produced... plus 
savings in feed...all add up to bigger profits. 
Increased profits from feeds supplemented with 
GALLIMYCIN-10 have ranged from $29 to $46 per 
1,000 birds... added profits above feed and feed 
additive costs! 
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Assn.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Husbandry & Nutrition Dept. 
= April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
a — cee & Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar 
ee New Listings | 
> a For the convenience of readers who 
— scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
a) for new listings, those added to the col. 
ama in the week appear | 
ee rately from ones which have been entered | 
> ae be moved to their proper slot where 
ad they will remain until the event is held. 
| 
| Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- | 
[> bia, Mo. 
UL 
6011570 
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mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

May 14-16— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Eden Roc Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla.; sec., John F. Molo- 
ney, 43 N. Cleveland St., Memphis 4. 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 1-2— Arizona Ranch School 
and Cattle Feeders Day; University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Dr. Bruce R. 
Taylor, head, Animal Science Dept. 

June 4-6— Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis 4. 

June 8-11—Oanadian Feed Manu- 


Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; megr., 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 18-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 15-17— Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Harrington, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
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Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Bivd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 


facturers Assn.; National Convention; ing; 


Continental 


Denver Motor June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 


GALLIMYCIN has been proven better 


In scientific studies at agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and in tests conducted 
at Abbott’s Research Farm, GALLIMYCIN, used 
at a level of 5 grams per ton of feed, consistently 
produced better results. 

Growth improvement in flocks fed GALLIMYCIN, 
based on an average of field trial results, was 
5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 1% improvement in 
growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN at the recom- 
mended level! GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed ef- 
ficiency at the same time, producing greater net 
gains per pound of feed. In one trial, feed ef- 
ficiency was 7.4% higher in the flock receiving 
GALLIMYCIN than in the control flock receiving 
no growth stimulant. 

A 9-week floor pen test at the University of 
Arkansas, in which GALLIMYCIN was added to 
feed at a level of 5 grams per ton, produced 
these results: 190 lb. extra weight per 1,000 
birds on 51.4 lb. less feed! These are impressive 
figures just as they stand, yet the dollar equiva- 
lent is even more impressive. Using a broiler 
market price of 18¢ and a feed cost of 4¢ per 
pound (exclusive of antibiotic cost), GALLIMYCIN 
produced $35.45 extra profit per 1,000 birds! 

In another trial involving 5,300 birds, the 
average weight of GALLIMYcIN-fed birds at 9 


ABBOTT 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


weeks-six days of age was 4.12 lb. Feed conver- 
sion in the same test was 2.23. ba 

GALLIMYCIN has been compared with the 
“older” antibiotics in numerous field trials and 
has consistently produced better growth re- 
sponses from less feed. In Utah, the effect of 
GALLIMYCIN on growth promotion was studied 
in comparison with five other antibiotics. In 
these studies, GALLIMYCIN produced greater 
average weight and better feed conversion ef- 
ficiency than any of the other antibiotics tested. 

GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested in every 
major broiler area in the country. It is effective 
as a low-level growth stimulant (under practical 
growing conditions) ...stimulating growth at a 
higher rate of feed efficiency. GALLIMYCIN-10 
can be fed continuously, right up to the day of 
marketing; no withdrawal period is necessary. 
It’s supplied in a free-flowing premix with a soy 
bean oil meal carrier, manufactured under rigid 
standards of Abbott quality control. And, 
GALLIMYCIN-10 carries a 24-month expiration 
date! GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe... proven; there are 
no special registration requirements. 


It’s not what it costs but what it pays 
that counts! 

The higher initial cost of GALLIMYCIN be- 
comes minor when measured against increased 
weight in marketable birds, plus savings in feed 
... for the true cost of an antibiotic feed supple- 
ment depends on the results it produces. 


Yes, you’ll make more dollars with 
GALLIMYCIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete de- 
tails on what GALLIMYCIN feeding 
programs can pay you! 
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LABORATORIES 


NORTH CHICAGO - MONTREAL 


Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Blvd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 


| State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 


ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, Montgomery. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 

July 24-28—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 4, 
Mocksville. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-29—American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21—Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bidg., Har- 
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yy risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 10-1l—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
K.C, FEED. CLUB OFFICERS—A new group of officers has been elected to S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 

sas City 5, Mo. 


direct activities of the Kansas City Feed Club this year. From left to right 

in this photo, new club officers are William Frederick, Cereal Byproducts Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Co., treasurer; G. Robert Coughenour, Rodney Milling Co., president, and Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richard Kuelpman, Ralston Purina Co., secretary. Missing when the photo Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
was taken was Morton I. Sesland, The Southwestern Miller, vice president. 615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 
The next meeting of the club will be held March 28 at the President Hotel Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
with the program devoted to a new movie on missiles and rockets being shown can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
for the first time in Kansas City, Mr. Coughenour announced. The traditional Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
spring dinner dance will be held April 14 at the Homestead Club. Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 


XTENS!IBLE 


| CLO ) MULTIWALL BAGS OUT-PERFORM 
CONVENTIONAL KRAFT 

IN THE 3 TOUGHEST TESTS 

IN PACKAGING TODAY! 


CLUPAK extensible paper introduces a new 
dimension to multiwall bag performance: the 
ability to stretch under strain. When subjected to 
the manhandling of truck and box car shipment, 
these tougher multiwalls withstand blows which 
rip, split, and tear conventional kraft bags, with 
resultant reductions in product damage and waste. 
Order a trial shipment of multiwalls made from 
CLUPAK extensible paper —see how they out- 
perform conventional kraft bags. 


In The Warehouse! 


New CLUPAK extensible paper reduces waste — 
even saves space —in your warehouse! That’s 
because impact and strain which destroy conven- 
tional kraft are absorbed by multiwalls made from 
stretchable, flexible CLUPAK extensible paper. 
They can be stacked higher, shifted faster, and 
handled rougher than ordinary bags — with little 
danger of splitting or bursting. This extra tough- 
ness enables you to use multiwalls of lower basis 
weight — another saving! 


Filling Line! 


Two major filling line problems, breakage and 
uneven filling, are substantially eliminated by 
multiwalls made from CLUPAK extensible paper. 
Remarkably flexible, they fill quickly and uni- 
formly. And because these tougher multiwalls have 
greater impact strength—the ability to absorb 
shock—they resist rough treatment that tears con- 
ventional bags. Breakage is reduced, repackaging 
minimized, production speeded! Try multiwalls 
made from CLUPAK extensible paper, soon! 


Prior to CLUPAK extensible paper, there were no controlled stand- 
ards of toughness in the paper industry. Clupak, Inc., is proud to 
have established these standards and permits the use of its trade- 
mark only on paper which meets these rigid toughness requirements. 


eT ye Ask your salesman about this revolutionary new material ... prove to yourself 
| that multiwall bags made of CLUPAK extensible paper give you... 
C & PAPER GREATER STRENGTH WITH LOWER TOTAL BASIS WEIGHT 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Ciupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec. LP.HF., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 

1962 

Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


USDA Gives Revised 


Number on Broilers 


WASHINGTON—The U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced a 
revised estimate of 1960 broiler 
chick placements for the 22 impor- 
tant broiler states. The revised fig- 
ure is up to 1,738,292,000 from the 
preliminary estimate of 1,642,564,000 
for a 6% increase rather than the 
4% increase first indicated (Feed- 
stuffs, Feb. 11, page 1). 

USDA said that weekly placements 
reached a high of 39,901,000 during 
the week ending May 28. The low 
was during the week ending Oct. 22 
with 28,165,000 placed. 

Georgia led the 22 states with 341,- 
421,000 chicks placed during 1960 fol- 
lowed by Arkansas with 191,240,000, 
Alabama with 186,658,000, North 
Carolina with 165,394,000, Mississippi 
with 122,765,000, Texas with 111,309,- 
000, Maryland with 107,109,000, Dela- 
ware with 96,369,000, California with 
58,307,000 and Maine with 57,151,000. 

The USDA report showed that the 
10 leading states had placements of 
1,437,723,000 in 1960 and 1,323,067,000 
in 1959 for an increase of 9%. The 
other 12 states placed 300,569,000 in 
1960 for a decrease of 3%. 

The 22 states in the report pro- 
duced about 91% of the nation’s 
broilers in 1959. Gross income from 
the production in the 22 states 
amounted to $915,242,000 compared 
with $813,162,000 in 1959. 


Canada F aad Credit 
Loans at $56 Million 


OTTAWA — During the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year 
Canada’s Farm Credit Corp. loaned 
$56 million to farmers across the 
nation, the agriculture minister has 
reported. 

In the remaining months of the 
fiscal year, the figure is expected to 
reach $60 million. And, next year it 
is anticipated that loans will total 
$75 million. 

The agriculture minister said that 
this underlines the popularity of the 
new Farm Credit Act which was in- 
troduced in October, 1959. He point- 
ed out that the response is even more 
significant when it is realized that 
in 1955-56 loans extended by the for- 
mer Canadian Farm Loan Board 
were only about $8 million. 


INCREASED GRAIN SEIZURES 

OLYMPIA, WASH. — During the 
month of December, 1960, there were 
seven seizures of grain amounting to 
a total of 14,464,786 lb. containing 
filth and 321,000 lb. containing treat- 
ed seed, reports the Washington 
State Department of Agriculture. 
This is almost 1% times the amount 
seized during the entire previous 11 
months of 1960, it was reported. 
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Industry Challenges 
Public Statements 
About Animal Fats 


CHICAGO—“Scare talk” about the 
dietary “dangers” of animal fats con- 
tinues to arouse the ire of spokesmen 
representing industries involved in 
producing, processing and marketing 
meat and eggs. 

The Poultry and Egg National 
Board is in the midst of an effort to 
“set the record straight on eggs and 
cholesterol.” Lloyd H. Geil, PENB’s 
general manager, noted recently: 

. We are invoking the aid of out- 
standing men, medical columnists 
and science writers in the daily press 
and in magazines, in an attempt to 
get them to publish the truth about 
eggs, about their harmlessness, their 
high nutritional value.” 

At a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Canners Assn. in Chicago, Dr. 
Charles Glen King of the Nutrition 
Foundation warned against drastic 
changes in diet as a result of recent 
statements and articles about fatty 
acids, cholesterol and heart disease. 

Statement, Article 

A statement published last Decem- 
ber by the American Heart Assn. 
and an article in the Jan. 13, 1961, 
issue of Time magazine were men- 
tioned by Mr. Geil as containing the 
sort of information against which an 
offense should be directed. 

“The statement by the American 
Heart Assn. and the directions and 
advice it contained were directed 
mainly at people who by heredity, 
physical organization, mode of liv- 
ing, stress and high blood pressure, 
were heart disease prone or had al- 
ready had a coronary attack,” Mr. 
Geil said. “In (the association’s) ad- 
vice regarding diet—addressed to 
these ‘high risk’ people, mind you 
eggs (since they are not forbidden 
or limited) are given a clean bill of 
health. 

“Dr. (Ancel) Keys (interviewed by 
Time for its article on heart disease), 
on the other hand, goes much fur- 
ther. Whereas the American Heart 
Assn. says there is a possibility that 
certain measures might lessen or 
postpone the occurrence of heart at- 
tacks, Dr. Keys takes too much for 
granted, and tells the world to 
change its dietary habits. 

“For a ‘scientist’ to attempt to im- 
pose his own prejudiced eating habits 
on the public at large—meat three 
times a week, for instance—is, to say 
the least, peculiar. But when he says 
categorically ‘cut down on eggs,’ 
without saying from what to what, 
he obviously goes way out of bounds.” 

Mr. Geil continued his argument 
by referring to a chapter on diet and 
heart disease written by Dr. Keys 
for a recently published book, “Heart 
Care.” 

“Now this (chapter) is for patient: 
with heart disease,” Mr. Geil re- 
marked, “yet here (Dr. Keys) says 
‘you can eat eggs even if you are try- 
ing to reduce your blood cholesterol, 
but it may be wise to keep to a limit 
of 3 or 4 egg yolks a week (in all 
forms) because of the fats they con- 
tain,’ thus actually contradicting 
what he says elsewhere about choles- 
terol.” 

“Correlation Not Specific” 

Dr. King said in his Chicago ad- 
dress that “there is no doubt that 
many factors are at play in the caus- 
ation of coronary heart disease,” and 
he conceded that “there is a low or- 
der of correlation between serum 
cholesterol values and the incidence 
of atherosclerosis, heart disease and 


KAFIR &.MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


strokes,” but he said also, “The cor- 
relation is not specific enough to have 
a high predictive value, and many of 
our most competent and experienced 
investigators regard the correlation 
as only a useful tool to give an indi- 
cation of a possible trend.” 

Dr. King said excess fat is unde- 
sirable, but warned that dieting 
should be done gradually with the 
use of a balanced diet. He stressed 
recognition of “the desirability and 
the constructive roie of fats in hu- 
man diets” and the fact that changes 
in fat selection do not imply any de- 
creased emphasis upon the need for 
high quality protein foods of animal 
origin. 


FEED MILL PLANS 
STAUNTON, VA.—The Augusta 
Farm Bureau Cooperative, Inc., has 
approved plans for a $150,000 feed 
mill at Weyer’s Cave. Plans call for 
the remodeling of the present feed 
mill and the construction of a new 

building, with new equipment. 


Y= Duty Truck Hoists 


Heavy Duty Inclined 
Drag Feeders 


ECONOMY Alnico 
Permanent Magnetic 


Separators 


EED MILL 
UIPMENT 


Recirculating 


Collectors 


Vertical 
Mixers 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed 0 Mos 


1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


Dept. M 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


HAMMERMIL 


JACOBSON 


AJACS 


Quick Screen Change 
UNIVERSAL 
Quick Screen Change 
AJACS-O-MATIC. 


hard-working premix that tantalizes K-9 appetites 


Peebles’ DDF is actually 3 premixes in 1! Has real cheese 
for flavor and aroma to perk up canine appetites. Contains 
health-building milk nutrients dogs need for superior bone 
structure, glossy hair coat and peak vitality. And... DDF is 
fortified with all the vitamins vets consider necessary in a 


well-balanced dog food. 


x DDF functions as a single ingredient for dry and wet dog 


foods or biscuits to cut mixing and storage costs. For prices and 
additional product information, write or phone us today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


4 Appleton, Wisconsin « World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 
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ZINC DEFICIENCY—The calf, above left, is one of two 
fed zine deficient diets at the college experiment station 
at Athens, Ga. Visible are patches of bare skin on rear 


one of several symptoms resulting from the low zinc 
diet. Both calves have since died, apparently as a result 
of the zinc deficiency, the university reports. 


legs. Closeup, right, shows patches of bare skin on head, 


University of Georgia Demonstrates That 
Zinc Deficiency Affects Dairy Cattle 


ATHENS, GA.—The University of 
Georgia experiment station here has 
reported that it has established a 
first in scientifically demonstrating 


lished that zinc is a required nutri- 
ent for swine, poultry and other ani- 
mals, zine deficiency in any ruminat- 
ing animal] has not been reported pre- 
viously,” according to Dr. W. J. Mill- 
er, associate dairy husbandman, who 
supervised the experiment. 

“This pioneer research is a sig- 
nificant contribution to the field of 


that a deficiency of zinc in the ration 

of dairy calves can seriously affect 

the health of these animals. 
“Although it has been well estab- 


Here’s another LEMANCO unit erected to save mill owners money, 
time and labor. 


Prefabricated with galvanized sides and common wall construction, 
the welded and reinforced corner draw hoppers have a mini- 
mum pitch of 60°. 


Other units than model shown, No. OB 1412102-144, are 
available in additional compartments and tonnages, 
which can be installed using hopper or truck scales. 


Write today for further information, prices and 
literature, on this and other LEMANCO mill bins. 


OMPANY 


LEACH RING 


GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


Tel. Liberty 7-5472 


animal nutrition,” Dr. Miller said. It 
was conducted by J. K. Miller, 
Gainesville, Ga. (no kin to Dr. Mill- 
er), who is the University of Geor- 
gia’s first candidate for a doctor's 
degree in dairying. 

In the test, two Holstein calves 
were fed a low-zinc, purified diet and 
tap water containing 2.7 and less 
than 0.1 part per million of zinc, 
respectively. The calves were fed 
under controlled conditions which 
prevented their receiving additional 
zinc from such sources as galvanized 
pails and water pipes. 


Symptoms Developed 

After eight and a half weeks on 
the low zinc diet, they reported the 
calves developed such symptoms as: 
(1) slightly red and inflamed nose 
and mouth; (2) soft swelling of the 
rear feet in front of fetlock; (3) 
breaks in the skin on the rear legs, 
and (4) a dull and listless appear- 
ance. 

At the end of 11 weeks, in addition 
to these symptoms which became 
more pronounced, the calves devel- 
oped: (1) a stiff gait; (2) patches of 
bare skin caused by falling hair; (3) 
bleeding around the teeth and ulcers 
of the dental pad, and (4) dilation 
of the pupils and apparent impair- 
ment of vision. 

In appearance the calves with ex- 
treme zinc deficiency looked much 
like calves with X-Disease, Dr. Miller 
said. Both have since died, he added. 

Dr. Miller pointed out that in 
borderline cases of zinc deficiency 
in dairy calves on the farm the first 
effect would be reduced growth of 
the animals. Studies are now under- 
way to determine whether or not 
zine deficiency is a practical problem 
on dairy farms. 

Two comparable calves which re- 
ceived the same purified diet supple- 
mented with 43 parts per million of 
zine did not develop any symptoms 
similar to those developed by the 
calves which received the low zinc 
diet. 


Minerals 


Acquires Bioferm Corp. 


WASCO, CAL.—Bioferm Corp. of 
Wasco, a microbiological fermenta- 
tion firm, has been acquired by Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
of Skokie, Ill., by an exchange of 
80,000 shares of IMC stock for all the 
outstanding shares of Bioferm stock. 

Bioferm will operate under the 
Amino division, which manufactures 
and markets the food-flavor enhanc- 
er, Ac’cent. IMC is a private producer 
of plant food ingredients and a pro- 
ducer of the feed ingredient dicalcium 
phosphate. 

Bioferm is a producer of vitamin 
Be, used both as a pharmaceutical 
and an agricultural feed ingredient. 
The company also has processes for 
antibiotics for the feed industry, and 
has recently developed a microbial 
insecticide. 


Profit item for mi 
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Yours, when its formulated with Sunflower Brand 
séybean meal! Item: Sunflower Brand starts with 
ea ~ the best soybeans grown. Item: we “cook” them by 
a_ Special process to develop -highest palatibility 
| NEL and digestibility. Item: Guaranteed OVER 4 
dependable on-time delivery from our mill to yours. 
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another little production difference that makes feed formulation easier 


CAPTURED: MONTHS SUMMER 


Quality-control is the ‘key word’ at our plants. An advanced storage program enables us to provide 
you with ‘fresh cut quality’ — twelve months of the year. From processing to delivery you get 
the finest when you get Merry Mixer Greenules. Rich, green dehy alfalfa—June or January. 


GENERAL OFFICES: FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


BLENDING P LAWN TS: Fremont, Nebraska, Phone Park 1-7000 
5 3 Nebraska City, Nebraska, Phc 784 @ Guntersville, Alabama, Phone Justice 2-3156 
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Influence of Forages on Mastitis 
@ W. D. Pounden and N. A. Frank, Ohio 


Experiment 

American Medical Assn., Vol. 
138, No. 

ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
For some period of time the Ohio 
workers have been reporting observa- 
tions on the influence of the forages, 
especially silage, on the incidence of 


Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. s\ 


mastitis (1956-60). This current re- 
port investigated the mastitis oc- 
curring in four herds during a lim- 
ited period in the cows’ lactation be- 
tween a month postpartum (after 
birth) and a month after becoming 
pregnant again. In one of the herds 
studied for three consecutive years, 
the mastitis was present during ap- 
proximately the same period each 
year. The farms were well managed 


farms and the production level was 
in the range between 400-500 Ib. of 
butterfat per cow per year. 

In spite of this, over half of the 
cows in each herd were affected 
with mastitis, with half or more be- 
ing affected during the period be- 
tween a month after parturition and 
a month after becoming pregnant 
again. In most of the herds, staphylo- 
cocci organisms were most prevalent, 


FMC 


the original aluminum pneumatic bulk unit 


FMC’s aluminum bulk body has been field- proved by l4years’ service with 
feed dealers throughout the country. Mated three years ago with a new 
concept in pneumatic unloading and tested under all operating condi- 
tions, the FMC BULK’N’ AIRE is the finest pneumatic unit anywhere. 
The TGP (paddle conveyor) is designed for predominantly poultry and 


dry or pelleted dairy feeds... 


with the TBP (belt conveyor) also able 


to handle dairy feeds which present more difficult unloading problems. 


FEATURES THAT MAKE EITHER FMC 
BULK’N’AIRE YOUR BEST BUY: 


1. FMC-designed airlock feeder 
provides adjustable blades for easy 
and inexpensive elimination of 
blowby resulting from service wear. 


2. Tank compartments sized to 
meet delivery requirements of your 
operation. 

3. Wide sack decks running full 
length on both sides of tank, will 
carry 1400 lbs. of sacked material. 


4 Furnished with legal lights, 
mud flaps, rear direction signals, 


rear bumper and suitable PTO. 
Three 10 ft. lengths of flexible hose, 
with quick connect couplings. 

5. Throttle and waterproof tach- 
ometer mounted at tank rear with 
air pressure gauge. 

6. Extra large loading hatches with 
leak-proof slide-opening doors and 
quick release latches. 

7. Slip proof expanded metal cat- 
walk for all-weather safety; full 
— rear ladder with top hand 
rails. 


THE TBP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. Streamlined aluminum body; 
high capacity. 

2. Rugged 24” belt conveyor (slider 
bed), designed for self-cleaning and 
restriction of feed access to belt 
underside. No feed build-up in 
front end or keel bottom. 

3. Double sliding gates in each 
compartment, separating at belt 
centerline to 16” wide opening; en- 
ables easy shut-off or metering of 
feed to belt. No specific compart- 
ment must be unloaded first. 

4. All gate and drive system con- 
trols grouped with airlock at tank 
= for complete single-point oper- 
ation. 


THE TGP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. High capacity aluminum body. 
2. Rear center discharge from air- 
lock feeder. 

3. Virtually 100% body and con- 
veyor system cleanout. 

4. Absolutely no feed leakage. 

5. Exclusive paddle conveyor effi- 
ciently handles pellets without 
damage. 

6. Knife-action single sliding gate 
in each compartment permits 
metering or full cutoff of feed flow, 
enables unloading compartments in 
any sequence. 

7. Tank-top and ground-level gate 
controls provide convenience in op- 
eration. 


FMC’s BULK’N’AIRE with its light, rugged construction and all-mechan- 
ical design is your answer to maximum legal payloads with least ton/mile 
costs. In the long run, FMC BULK SYSTEMS COST LESS — BECAUSE 


THEY DO MORE, LAST LONGER! 


BULK AIRE 


FOR BOTH TGP AND TBP 
MODELS AN EFFICIENT, 
LIGHT-WEIGHT BLOWER UNIT 


This rugged, light-weight blower is 
mounted on truck frame for rigid- 
ity and direct PTO drive. The en- 
tire blower and conveyor system is 
powered from a single PTO through 
exclusively mechanical drives (no 
hydraulics). 

An overload slip clutch protects 
airlock and drives. The inlet filter- 
muffler for the blower gives quieter 
operation. 


FMC also makes ‘“‘freight allowed’’ 
delivery to most addresses. Service and 
mounting facilities available at such 

ints as Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; Buffalo, N.Y.; 

agerstown, Md.; Lewiston, Me. ; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Portland, Ore.; Denver, 
Colo. ; ete. Check with us for: your local 
facility. 


MM 


FOOO MACHINERY 


@ RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Putting Ideas to Work 


Bulk Transport 
Systems 


OVERSEAS SALES: FMC international 
P. O. Box 1178, San Jose, Calif., U.S. A. 


SEE US 
IN BOOTH 147 
AT THE 
A.F.M.A. SHOW 
May 7 through May !0 
IN CHICAGO 


with pseudomonas sp. present also in 
one herd in quantity. 

Although these herds were merely 
observed in field conditions without 
controls, etc., it is interesting to ob- 
serve that an apparent relationship 
was present between the feeding of 
alfalfa, Ladino clover and grass for- 
ages as pasture in the freshly har- 
vested state (soiling), or as silage, 
and mastitis. It was considered sig- 
nificant by these workers that “the 
legumes were of the kinds reported 
to contain estrogenic substances, that 
the majority of the attacks occurred 
in cows during the stage of lacta- 
tion when their estrogenic influences 
would be expected to be high, and 
that the infections involved were 
among those stimulated by minute 
quantities of an com- 
pound.” From this work it becomes 
obvious that it might be best policy 
to not feed such roughages to cows 
affected with mastitis while in the 
“sensitive stage” of their lactations. 

Furthermore, the authors bring out 
another very important fact as far 
as feedmen are concerned. Since 
many of the cows observed in this 
study only had mastitis during a 
relatively short period of time, and 
then recovered quite quickly with 
normal good husbandry and treat- 
ment, or else spontaneously by them- 
selves, it is very obvious that im- 
proper therapeutic credit may be 
given to a change in management, 
milking change, treatment or feed 
additive administered just prior to the 
“normal” cessation of the problem in 
these cows! 


Timely and Worth Noting 

CAROTENE AND TOCOPHEROL, 
CONTENT OF DEHYDRATED AND 
SUNCURED ALFALFA MEALS — 
L. W. Charkey, E. E. Pyke, A. Kano, 
and R. E. Carlson, Colorado Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Journal of 
Agricultural and Food Chemistry, 
Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 70-77, February, 
1961, 

A procedure is described in this 
article which is an improvement on 
the previously available analytical 
methods for the measurement of to- 
tal carotenes and total tocopherols 
in alfalfa meals, etc. Specifically, it 
eliminates interference in assay from 
certain antioxidants which are now 
commonly used in dehydrated meals, 
such as Santoquin. At the same time, 
it takes advantage of their protective 
action in the early stages of the 
analysis. 

Using this method, a survey was 
made of the commercial alfalfa meals 
produced in the U.S., both suncured 
and dehydrated. Wide differences 
were observed but it is interesting 
to observe that suncured meal may 
be a better source of vitamin E than 
its relatively low carotene content 
would indicate, according to this sur- 
vey. 


ADM Research Post 
To Dr. W. E. Thompson 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
Dr. William E. Thompson, San An- 
tonio, Texas, as director of research 
for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., has 
been announced by Dr. James C. Ko- 
non, vice president in charge of re- 
search and development for ADM. 

Dr. Thompson formerly was direc- 
tor of the department of chemistry 
and chemical engineering at South- 
west Research Institute. He will as- 
sume his new position at ADM’s cen- 
tral research laboratory in Minne- 
apolis. 
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SIMPLIFIES RAISING 
REPLACEMENTS AND 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Here’s the new program: 


1 Feed Wirthmore Chick Starter for only 6 weeks. 
(Over 35% less chick starter than previously) 


2 Feed the new Wirthmore Complete Growing 
Ration the entire growing period. 
(Or Wirthmore Grow and Egg and grains) 


3 Use coccidiosis vaccination program for control 
of cocci. 


4 Controlled Feeding Program is recommended. 


Here’s what you get: 


A new starter feed that is better than before, yet ac- 
tually costs less. 


New growing and laying feeds formulated to off- 
set seasonal weather variations; that minimize the 
growth interruption when birds change from starter 
to grower; and priced amazingly low! 


These basic feeds do the job easily and at low cost, 
yet permit options of other feeds and medicated feeds 
if you prefer. 


A program that includes steps to control disease, 
utilizes all feed to best advantage, and extends pro- 
ductive life of layers that can mean up to ONE 
DOLLAR EXTRA INCOME PER BIRD. 


Ask your Wirthmore representative for complete 
descriptive details including feeding schedules on 
this new, simple PACKAGE PLAN, or write to 
Wirthmore Feeds Inc., Waltham 54, Mass. Ask 
for PACKAGE PLAN booklet. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 


F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 


Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 


“In listing the ingredients of a 
mixed feed, is it necessary to list 
them in the order of predominance?” 
a questioner asks. He goes on to say 
that he has discussed this point with 
several and has failed to receive a 
uniform answer. Some think the or- 


HIGHLY AVAILABLE...ALWAYS AVAILABLE... dicalcium phosphate from Hooker. Put Hooker 
dicalcium phosphate in your feed and its high biological availability gives you optimum feed ratio. You can be 
sure of constant supply. Hooker will ship you the quantities you need when you need them for as long as you need 
them. Your fixed formulas will stay fixed. Phosphate shortage won’t jeopardize your mill schedules. 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, BOX 326, DEPT. FS -3, JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 
SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


PLASTICS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Lexington 


der of listing is important. Others 
are of the opinion it is not important. 

The answer to this question in 
control circles need not depend upon 
“opinion.” It is a matter of either 
law or regulations. 

Why Were Feed Laws Passed? 

The “order of predominance” con- 
cept was developed early in the ad- 
ministration of feed laws. These laws 
were enacted to promote an order- 
ly description of feed products. Un- 
til laws were passed there was no 
established method for doing this. 
The names used for mixtures, what 
was said about the chemical con- 
tents, and the manner in which in- 
gredients were listed was up to the 
seller. If he wanted to say little or 
much about his product, that was his 
business. His only problem of label- 
ing was to have the purchaser accept 
it as labeled. 

The fact there was no standardized 
basis for such guarantees and label 
statements was, therefore, one of 
the prime reasons for their passage. 
The need becomes apparent when one 
considers how much labeling might 
appear if there were no “ground 
rules” to go by. 

One of the areas covered by the 
“ground rules” of feed labeling is 
the matter of listing of ingredients. 
To my knowledge, there has never 
been any quarrel with the idea of 
listing ingredients in their order of 
predominance. This has been so gen- 
erally accepted it would seem al- 
most needless to speak of it. 

Enforcement Needed 

Through the history of regulatory 
work, however, an occasiona! indi- 
vidual has taken liberties with devi- 
ating from this pattern. When some- 
thing new comes along there is al- 
ways a tendency to want to give em- 
phasis to it regardless of its relative 
importance. 

Several years ago, when vitamins 
began to figure prominently in the 
formulation of mixed feeds, it was 
natural for some to want to list vita- 
min carriers first in the ingredient 
list to emphasize their presence. This 
led control agencies to spell out the 
formula that “order of predomi- 
nance” must prevail in such listing. 
Over 20 years ago the Association 
of Southern Feed Control Officials 
developed the following resolution 
which clearly sets forth this prin- 
ciple: 

“WHEREAS, many manufacturers 
use very small amounts, 1 or 2%, of 
valuable ingredients and almost in- 
variably list these ingredients first 
on tags and bags with other ingredi- 
ents following in much larger quanti- 
ties, therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that it is 
the sense of this association that such 
a practice is misleading and decep- 
tive as to the value of the feed and 
should not be permitted, and, 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that it is the sense of this associa- 
tion that the ingredients of mixed 
feeds should be listed on printed tags 


PROTEIN BLOCKS 


so 
MINERAL BLOCKS 
WRITE FOR Prices 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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and bags substantially in the order 
of their predominance by weight.” 


Laws and Regulations Cover 
Listing 

This may in fact be written into 
some laws. It certainly appears in 
regulations and is followed in the 
administration of the federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. A product 
may be declared to be “misbranded” 
if the ingredient list begins with a 
valuable constituent although only 
a small amount of such constituent 
is present. In the application of the 
federal statute such a practice has 
been declared to give an impression 
that the ingredient thus displayed 
is the “principal element” contained. 
Declaring ingredients in descending 
order of their proportion by weight 
avoids this. 

As in everything else, judgment 
must be exercised at the level of de- 
claring ingredients. Experience has 
shown that where no “deceptions” 
exist there is probably no compul- 
sion to comply with this requirement. 
Another order of listing might then 
be used. 

In the case of a canned dog food, 
to begin the ingredient list with the 
word “water” would seem unneces- 
sary. Similarly, where the propor- 
tions of ingredients are of no ma- 
terial importance to the consumer 
the rule need be followed only gen- 
erally. Some leeway is, therefore, al- 
lowed under the general concept out- 
lined above. It becomes of real im- 
portance if the order of listing is 
abused to the point of over emphasis. 

Dry or As-Is Basis? 

At the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion-Feed Law Institute Conference 
last fall, a question was directed to 
the panel as follows: “The listing of 
components of ingredient labels 
should be in order of amounts. How 
is this determined—on a dry basis 
or on an as-is basis?” In answer, it 
was pointed out that the order of 
listing of ingredients is provided for 


in the regulations in terms of the | 


order of importance. It should be 
on an “as-is” basis. That’s the way 
the food is sold and that is what the 
label describes. 


NTF Approves Record | 


Turkey Promotion Fund 


MT. MORRIS, ILL.—The National 
Turkey Federation executive com- 
mittee in session at Kansas City has 
approved a turkey promotion budget 


of $230,519.59, the highest in the 16- | 
year history of the turkey industry’s | 


Eat More Turkey campaign. 
However, in the face of possible 
disastrous turkey prices this year re- 
sulting from a potential 20% crop 
increase, NTF officers inaugurated 
a “crash program” for raising addi- 


tional funds to expand turkey pro- | 


motional 
gram involves the state affiliates of 


activities. The crash pro- | 


NTF paying an additional 25% of | 


the current Eat More Turkey quota. | § 


Reacting almost immediately to 
this plea for more promotional funds, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois have sent sufficient 
funds to NTF headquarters’ office 
here to cover an additional 25% of 
their Eat More Turkey quotas. 

“It is anticipated other top turkey 
producing states will respond in sim- 
ilar fashion,” NTF officials comment- 
ed. “If completely successful, the 
crash program could result in an 
additional $40,000 being obtained to 
further implement turkey promotion- 
al activities for the year.” 


NEW COLORADO FIRM 


CORTEZ, COLO. — Cortez Feed 
Co., Inc., has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration listing $249,000 authorized 
capitalization to engage in the manu- 
facture and sale of poultry and do- 
mestic animal feeds, fertilizer, hay 
and grain and all types of ranch, 
farm and garden supplies and equip- 
ment. Incorporators are George and 
D. D. Kemnitz and F. E. and Loraine 
Steves. 


Supply Firm Names 


Sales Representative 


HOPKINS, MINN.— Ben Hushka 
of Wilton, N.D., has been promoted 
to sell and service the A. T. Ferrell 

& Co. “Clipper 
Line” of machin- 
ery throughout 
South Dakota and 
the southern tier 
of counties in 
North Dakota, ac- 
cording to an- 
nouncement by the 
B&W Elevator 


A Supply Co., Hop- 
kins. 

Mr. Hushka, for 
the past 8 years, 
has served the North and South Da- 
kota area as a service man. In addi- 
tion to Clipper machinery, he will 
also offer equipment and service for 
all types of feed mills, county eleva- 
tors and seed plants, it was reported. 


| 
| 
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Ben Hushka 
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Move your bulk 
materials faster 
and more 


profitably 


with 
FLI-CON... 


4 


ly 


nt Co: fiveyor Needs 


Applicable to explo- 
sion-proof construc- 
tion. Flights may be 
of rubber, polyethelene, 
nylon, or other ma- 
terials. Free custom color- 
scheming. Get the FLI-CON 

J story before you buy! 


FLI-CON . by Thomas . . . features 
low horsepower, low cost operation. 
Self-cleaning, minimum carry-over. 


VITAMIN D 


pon periodic 


tests 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 
YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 
Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 
Vitab 
B-Complex Extract 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae} 
PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 
Yellow—Red Orange 
ENZYMES 
T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 
ALGIT 
Norwegian Kelp Meal 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


Screw Conveyors 2 
Belt Conveyors 
Fli-Con Chain 
i Bucket Elevators : 
Ribbon Blender 
Mixers 
Stainless Steel 
Screw Conveyors 
General Sheet : 
Metal Work ; 
_AX3-1400 ___P. 0. Box 11127, Fort Worth, Texas 
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then Histostat-50 in your turkey feeds 


1-POLYSTAT ® protects poultry against coccidiosis, large roundworms, 
tapeworms, bluecomb, and hexamitiasis. 


Your customers can start poults faster, start them healthier, grow them 
stronger. During this period in a turkey’s “ span of life,” Dr. Salsbury’s 
Polystat is the additive that gives your turkey feeds the profit-making 
extras turkey raisers want—more gain, less feed used per pound of gain. 


Polystat in the feed means a healthier flock. It protects against many 
diseases and parasites. Birds don’t suffer the setbacks that go with these 
diseases. Polystat is a money-saving, trouble-stalling additive for turkey 
feeds. You can forget about putting a separate wormer, a separate growth 
stimulant, and a separate coccidiostat in your feeds. Polystat does the job 
of all three. 


Used from the start, Polystat is the additive that carries poults through 
many of the worst early troubles—and keeps them gaining fast. Make sure 
it’s in your feeds if you want well-satisfied customers. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS 
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helps your customers keep their birds disease-free 


2 - HISTOSTAT ®-50 prevents biackhead, improves finish. 


Tests prove that during the range phase of a turkey’s “ span of life,” Dr. Salsbury’s 
Histostat-50 scores highest in weight gain, feed efficiency, fleshing, and blackhead 
prevention. The 1959 Turkey Disease Control Report,published by the University 
of Minnesota, summarizes research showing that Histostat-50 prevents blackhead 
best. Histostat-fed birds had better fleshing, they were best in feed efficiency 
among all commercially available compounds tested, and Histostat-50 birds had the 
highest average weights in the test. These are profit-building extras your feeds 
can provide. Last year more turkeys were fed on Histostat-50 than ever before— 
and with a high degree of profit as a result. This year, more millions—yes millions! 
—of turkeys will be protected with Histostat-50. See that it’s in your feeds. Write, 
wire, or phone for complete information, 


LABORATORIES 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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VIRGINIA MEETING—Some of the speakers at the Virginia Feed Conven- 
tion and Nutrition Conference are shown here. In the first photo, left to 
right, are: Dr. M. B. Gillis, director of research, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, and Dr. E. L. Wisman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute poultry science and nutrition departments. In the middle photo, left 
to right, are: Kenneth E. Loope and Paul Reaves of Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute; Preston Moyer, president of the feed association, and M. F. Ell- 
more and Bill Griffith of VPI. In the right photo, left to right: Dr. W. B. 
Bell, associate director, agricultural experiment station, VPI; Dr. L. M. 
Potter, poultry science department, VPI; Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A&M College, 
and Dr. E. L. Wisman, department of poultry science and nutrition, VPI _ 


KRAFTPACKER 


lets you package 


cattle cubes like these 
AND ALL OTHER TYPES OF PELLETED FEEDS 


with an accuracy of 


4 o0z.+ or- 
WITHOUT CRUMBLING 
WITHOUT BREAKING 


The Kraftpacker is the most versatile, most 
accurate high speed automatic packer in its 
price class. Standard models for 25 lb. to 100 
Ib. bags—and for 50 lb. to 200 Ib. Special models 
for special uses. 


Hundreds of Kraftpackers are giving 
excellent service in 31 states and 
many foreign countries. 


We'll send you a brochure, of course . . . write 
Dept. PF61 . . . better yet, why not ask us to 
arrange for a free demonstration? 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


The KRAFT BAG Div. 


of St. Marys Kraft Corp., Subsidiary of 
GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
400 W. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


If your product can be packaged in a multiwall bag 
— we'll make the Kraftpacker to fill your bags — 
and we'll make the bags to fit your product! Our , © We are interested in 
new 300,000 sq. ft. bag plant, close to our inte- ' improving our bag. 
grated paper mill, is equipped to produce every kind 

of multiwall bag used in feed packaging today! : | COMPANY NAME 


Kraftpacker. 


ADDRESS. 
| city 


PRINCIPAL 


PRODUCT MFD. 


Export Program 
To Include Poultry 


ATLANTA—Poultry meat will be 
included in the government’s program 
of exporting surplus farm commodi- 
ties, according to an announcement 
by Georgia’s Sen. Richard Russell to 
poultry leaders in the state. 

Sen. Russell said Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville Freeman assured 
him of the project and that he has 
revoked a policy which has previously 
kept poultry out of this program. 
Under the old ruling non-price sup- 
port commodities were not allowed in 
the food export program. 

Sen. Russell said he asked Secre- 
tary Freeman when he took office to 
change this ruling, pointing out that 
too much emphasis had been placed 
on price-support commodities. 


POULTRY PLANT REOPENS 
CLINTON, ARK. —- The Clinton 
(Ark.) Poultry & Egg Co., Inc., a 
processing plant, reopened here after 
being closed since November because 
of a shortage of broilers. The plant 
has a capacity of 30,000 birds daily. 


v for GRAIN 
and FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


@ Bran @ Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

@ Cottonseed Meal 
@ Soybean Oil Meal 
@ Meat Scraps 

@ Sugar 


@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 

@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 

@ Dried Skim Milk 

@ Dried Buttermilk 


DANNEN MILLS, 
INC. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616] 
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STRUCTURE 


new type 


NOW...FROM THE LEADER IN COCCIDIOSIS RESEARCH 


Ampro....the latest addition to the Merck family of 
coccidiostats... combines a highly desirable balance of 
efficacy and safety. Having undergone intensive study 
and testing under the most advanced methods, it prom- 
ises to be a truly effective coccidiostat for use in broiler 
feeds. It is the first coccidiostat evaluated against 44 
strains of seven species of coccidia. 


UNIQUE ANTICOCCIDIAL ACTION 


The chemical structure of Amprot differs completely 
from that of any other coccidiostat in the industry's 
history — it is similar to that of thiamine. At recom- 
mended use levels it appears to interfere with the thia- 
mine metabolism of the coccidia, but does not affect 
the normal thiamine metabolism of the chicken, a mode 
of action entirely different from any other coccidiostat. 


SIGNIFICANT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 


The value of Amprot can be measured by its efficacy 
and its favorable margin of safety... plus the fact that 
it permits attractive weight gains and feed conversions. 
Tests to date have not shown any significant ability of 
coccidia to develop resistance to AmpROL — indicating 
a most promising role for years to come — in the man- 
agement of coccidiosis. 


EFFICACY 


Exhibits important activity against major coccidia — 
especially Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix, under a 
variety of conditions. In laboratory comparisons with 
mixed infections of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis, 
AmpPROL gave more protection than other. coccidiostats, 


TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC, FOR ITS BRAND OF AMPROLIUM @1960, MERCK @ Co., INC, 


PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE 
Excellent growth and feed efficiency. After a year of ex- 
periments against control flocks, under practical com- 
mercial-type conditions, broilers on Amprot showed 
higher final weights with favorable feed conversions. 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 
Tested birds were exposed to four consecutive genera- 
tions of ten virulent strains of E. tenella which did not 
develop significant resistance to AMPROL. 


SAFETY 

Well tolerated up to four times suggested use-level of 
0.0125%. Side effects noted above 0.05% level are spe- 
cifically related to thiamine-depletion and are quickly 
reversible, a simple corrective procedure unique with 
AmpRoL. Feeding trials indicate recommended use- 
levels will not affect egg quality, egg production or 
hatchability. No toxicity observed when feeds contain- 
ing Amprot are fed to other animals. 


USE-LEVELS 
Recommended use-level for most field conditions is 
0.0125%. Where adverse conditions and less sensitive 
strains of coccidia prevail, use the 0.025% level. 


NOW...WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


For further information, contact your Merck represen- 
tative or write to Agricultural Products, Merck Chemi- 
cal Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


MERCK 
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NEW PRODUCTS -« 


No. 7355—Grain 
Storage Building 


A new line of pre-engineered metal 
buildings designed for bulk grain 


storage has been introduced by the | 


buildings division of Parkersburg 
Rig & Reel Co. 

The new Type SF2 building fea- 
tures a horizontal truss system in 
the end walls that is reported to be 
capabl: of withstanding extreme 
grain pressures, eliminating the need 
for guys or other interior supports. 

The floor area is completely clear, 
allowing easy grain removal and also 
enabling the owner to use the build- 
ing for purposes other than grain 
storage. 

The building’s roof pitch differs in 
two models; the SF2G is delivered 
with a 4:12 roof slope, while the 
SF2H is 6:12. Grain fill lines are fac- 
tory-painted at the proper elevation 
of filling on the building's steel col- 
umns so that loading limitations are 
not accidentally exceeded. 

Galvanized steel panels, which are 
available in either 24 gauge or 26 
gauge steel, are used as standard 
roof and wall covering for the Type 
SF2 building. The corrosion-resistant 
panels are 24 in. wide, with 1 in. 
deep ribs spaced on 8 in. certers. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the building’s panels are weather- 
tight, sealing out rain and dust, and 


are designed to withstand wind shock | 


and heavy snows. It is said that they 
offer maximum resistance to fire haz- 


NEW SERVICE + 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


nance even under the most extreme 

demands of service and climate. 
The Type SF2 building’s standard 

design includes a prefabricated steel, 


removable bulkhead with § sliding 
doors as required. It is delivered, 
ready to erect from factory-fitted 
parts, in widths from 40 ft. to 100 ft. 
and in infinite lengths from 40 ft. in 
increments of 20 ft. Eave heights on 
the side walls are 14 ft. and 20 ft. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7355 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7361—New 
Malathion Label Claim 


Announcement of a new label 
claim for malathion that allows its 
use for the control of sarcoptic 
mange on swine, has been made by 
the American Cyanamid Co. 

According to the new acceptance, 
the insecticide can now be applied 
directly to animals, bedding and pens. 
Approved formulations are malathion 
25% wettable powder and 57% emul- 
sifiable liquid. 

It is said that in most cases one 
thorough spraying will usually con- 


| trol sarcoptic mange on swine. How- 


ards and require little or no mainte- | ever, severe cases may require a sec- 


Send me information on the items marked: 


© Ne. 7353—Bin Control Unit 

C2 Ne. 7354—Grain Trailer 

Ne. 7355—Grain Storage Building 
02 Ne. 7356—Electric Metor Bulletin 
(2 Ne. 7357—Feed Delivery Costs 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


OLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


OC Ne. 7358—Scours Treatment Cards 
0 Ne. 7359—Net Weight Scale 

No. 7360—Feeder-Hopper 

0 Ne. 7361—New Label Ciaim 

C2 Ne. 7362—Rotary Positive Blowers 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 

P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ond treatment 10 days after the first 
application. 

Label claims granted to the com- 
pany allow the use of malathion for 
the control of major insects attack- 
ing poultry, beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
sheep and goats. Reported advan- 
tages of malathion are its low tox- 
icity to man and animals and its 
wide range of effectiveness. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7361 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7358—Individual 
Scours Treatment Card 


Mycin Mix C-S, a treatment for 
scours in calves and sheep, which 
contains the antibiotic neomycin and 
vitamins, is now available in individ- 
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MYCIN 


oot 


ual treatment cards, according to the 
manufacturer, Specifide, Inc. 

The individual treatment cards 
hold six doses. Two doses are given 
the first day and one dose is given 
each day for the next four days. 
Twelve cards are packed per case. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7358 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7360—Feeder- 
Hopper 


Introduction of a feeder-hopper 
combination for moving bulk granu- 
lars and powders without contami- 
nation or causing dust, has been an- 
nounced by the Cleveland Vibrator 
Co. Completely enclosed, this feeder- 
hopper is powered by air. 

Called the Model 24S3-125, it is 2 
ft. long with a 1% ft. hopper, and is 
said to be designed for accurate, close 
control of material flow. Aluminum 
or stainless steel models protect food 
products, chemicals or any material 
which must be kept free from con- 
tamination. The smooth conveying 
surface is said to resist abrasion and 
can be cleaned with common clean- 
ing agents. There are no moving 
parts to come in contact with the 
material being handled. 

The metal hopper located above 
the feeder can be attached with a 
dust-tight flexible boot. Compact sup- 
porting structure saves space and 
eliminates additional mounting when 


the feeder-hopper is installed, it is 
reported. 

An air-powered vibratory drive 
unit mounted under the feeder sup- 
plies the force to move up to 6,000 
lb. of granulars per hour. Complete- 
ly enclosed, this feeder is said to op- 
erate while submerged in a liquid. 

Automatic lubrication of its one 
moving part reduces maintenance. 
Flow is regulated by adjusting the 
air supply pressure and can be start- 
ed and stopped by an acting manual 
or solenoid valve. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7360 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7362—Rotary 
Positive Blowers 


A 12-page bulletin describing how 
Series “88” rotary positive displace- 
ment blowers provide constant me- 
tered quantities of gas or air, even 
against varying pressures, is now 
available from Sutorbilt Corp. 

The two-color bulletin explains op- 
erating principles and tells how de- 
sign permits mounting in several po- 
sitions for maximum versatility. Oth- 
er reported advantages such as low 
mechanical friction and insurance 
against gas contamination by lubri- 
cants are also discussed. 

Dimensional charts and drawings 
illustrate dimensions of blowers with 
pipe plates and of blowers with pipe 
plates and gear box assembly. A full 
page table gives maximum capacity 
and horsepower ratings for each of 
the six sizes in the “88” series. 

Two pages of photographs illus- 
trate samples of custom package 
units designed for special require- 
ments. Other photographs show the 
complete line of Series “88” acces- 
sories and internal structure of two 
units. A list of typical field applica- 
tions is also provided. 

For additional information includ- 
ing a copy of this bulletin, check No. 
7362 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7353—Bin 
Control Unit 


The Burrows Equipment Co. an- 
nounces development of a bin level 
and conveyor control unit that is re- 
ported to have the dual advantage of 
universal mounting to either a verti- 
cal or horizontal position. 

To serve as a bin level control, it 
is vertically mounted through a 2 in. 
by 5 in. side opening, or it may be 
suspended into a bin from the top. 

The company reports that to pro- 
tect conveyors, elevators, chutes and 
other material handling equipment, 
the unit is usually mounted in a hori- 
zontal manner near the point of dis- 
charge, and directly over the moving 
materials. In this position, the de- 
flector plate of disc will become pres- 
sure effected and prevent overflow- 
ing and jamming conditions due to 
any unwanted pile-up of materials. 

The control is reported to have 


Animal Nutrition and Feed 
Production Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Room 855—141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Phone Webster 9-3256 Chicego 4, Il. 
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The electrical contacts provide for | 
either an open or closed circuit rated | 
10 amperes at 220 volts. It is avail- 


| tended f 1 righ ] ti | 

ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 
F jditional inf ion, check ~ & € | 
on he and al Olavarria o., Inc. 


company. 

79 Pine Street 
No. 7357—Feed New York 5, New York 
only one moving part which provides Delivery Costs 


maximum simplicity of installation. MOLASSES TERMINALS TELEPHONE: 

Its cast aluminum neoprene gasketed Two publications—one on “Eco- New Orleans, La. WHitehall 3-6930 
enclosure permits universal applica- | nomic Factors Affecting Feed De- | Paulsboro, N.J. TWX: NY 1-4409 
tion. livery Costs” and the other entitled | 
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with low-cost Butler Giant Bins 


In a tight spot for space, but still need more storage ca- weeks faster than other types of grain storage structures. 
pacity? Low-cost Butler giant bins are the ideal answer. With modern grain handling equipment, you can sepa- 

Giant bins are available in 16 sizes—diameters from 18 rate grain by type and grade; load, turn and blend and 
to 36 ft.—in capacities from 3,600 to 36,400 bushels. You unload with push-button control. Ideal for big-volume, 
can choose the size and capacity to fit your exact space long-term storage. You keep grain clean, dry and fire-safe 
and volume needs. Year after year, you can add just one —at lowest cost per bushel—and still preserve your pre- 
Giant bin—or any number of them—to exactly satisfy your cious working capital. See your nearby Butler Contractor 
new grain storage requirements. And since Butler Giant for details. He can even help with financing. Or write 
Bins utilize bolt-together assembly methods, they go up direct to us at the address nearest you. 


TING 6 
RA 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. * 902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California * 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alaboma 


> 


RICATING ™ 


Manvfacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. » Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a 
profit maker every month in every 
year. There’s never a slack 
season. 


That’s because poultrymen every- 
where depend on PILOT BRAND 
to help them get more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that 
it pays to stock and promote 
PILOT BRAND, the largest-selling 
eggshell material in the worid. 
You can always count on PILOT 
BRAND for quick, easy sales and 
good, steady profits. And we help 
you with consistent, hard-selling 
national advertising in leading 
farm and poultry publications and 
on more than 70 radio stations. 


Al 


ways iw 


Phopit Picture 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER SHELL | 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in ifs field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


“A Case for Bags” have been pub- 
lished by the textile bag industry. 

The publication on economic fac- 
tors affecting delivery costs includes 
a report on a study of feed delivery 
costs which was made by an inde- 
pendent container research organi- 
zation and a packaging engineer, un- 
der sponsorship of the research com- 
mittee of the textile bag industry. 
The report includes data on all 
phases of delivery costs of the feed 
manufacturing industry in the U.S. 
It presents comparative expense fig- 
ures for distribution, whether by bag, 
bulk with bags or straight bulk. It 
also provides a guide for determining 
and/or comparing distribution ex- 
penses with those of others in the 
same region. 

The booklet called “A Case for 
Bags” presents information and com- 
ments on advantages of textile bags, 
including such things as identifica- 
tion, brand perpetuation, controlled 
measurement, inventory control, list- 
ing of ingredients, feeding instruc- 
tions, uniform distribution, salvage 
and return bag program economies 
and bulk-with-bag systems. Cost data 
also are presented. 

To obtain copies of these reports, 
check No. 7357 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7354—Grain 
Trailer 


A grain trailer with an automatic 
unloading system which includes both 
a full length 12 in. conveyor belt and 
an 8 in. elevating auger, has been 
announced by the Wilson Trailer Co. 

The two-part system can be used 
for direct belt unloading from the 
rear, or for auger delivery in a 360° 
are. The auger operates at 400 rpm 
and will unload the entire 1,200 cu. 
ft. trailer of shelled corn in a mat- 
ter of minutes, according to the man- 
ufacturer. 

The auger and belt are operated 
with a choice of power-take-off or 
gas engine drive. The PTO drive is 
reversible and enables the conveyor 
belt to assist loading of sacked or 
boxed materials. Gas engine option 
gives a self contained independent 
power source and frees the tractor 
during loading or unloading for other 
uses. 

Features of the grain trailer, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, include 
a special compartment for hydraulic 
auger controls, sliding flo-control 


FITS AN 
uses 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
for further information about the 
U-14 plus a fuil line of bulk feed 
bodies, bulk & sack bodies, bulk 
fertilizer bodies, and the new 
Simonsen Feedilizer, a bulk feed 
and bulk fertilizer body. 


MODEL 


U-14 


UNLOADER 


TRUCK KIT 


The Low-Cost Way 
To Begin Bulk Feed 
Deliveries With 
Your Present Truck 


@ All three augers hydraulically driven 
—three floor traps 
@ Variable speed under-floor auger re- 


YOU CAN INSTALL THIS U-14 UNLOADER 
TRUCK KIT IN YOUR OWN SHOP. COMPLETE 
MOUNTING INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED. 


duces pellet crushing. 
@ Any compartment can be unloaded first 


@ Unioads 800 Ibs. per minute 


OPTIONAL FEATURES: Reversin 
for truck loading, or pit unloading. 


mechanism is available 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Depr. FS 


QUIMBY, IOWA 


PHONE 72 


chute door to match material flow 
to capacity of unloading equipment, 
removable floor panels to enable in- 
stant starting of the belt system, and 
a belt tension adjustment outside of 
the trailer on the front bulkhead. 
Auger and belt are clutch con- 
trolled to eliminate choking. Split 
bumper design allows proper posi- 


BIG WINNER USES 
CHICK MASTER 


Recently Harvey Wilford, 
Wilford Hatchery, Elyria, 
Ohio, entered a number of 
his white feathered big 
bronze turkeys in the Na- 
tional Dressed Turkey 
Show. His turkeys won the 
Reserve Champion Open 
Division; Reserve Cham- 
pion Junior Division; 
Sweepstakes Display Win- 
ner, plus 9 firsts, 10 seconds 
and 5 thirds. 

We congratulate Mr. Wil- 
ford and are proud of this 
excellent record. Proud be- 
cause his fine hatchery is 
equipped throughout with 
Chick Master equipment. 


Why don’t you contact the 
Chick Master Office? 


AGENTS 
Western Incubators, Ltd., East Honningfield 
Chelmsford, Essex, England 
Companhia, Avicola Sao Paulo, Rua 25, 
Janeiro 233, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


J 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland %, Ohio 
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HAUL BULK FEED WITH YOUR TRUCK 
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Ba Y SIZE BOX — REACHES 21 FOOT BINS 
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How many bites 


his worms? 


“Most hogs that might 

be called normal and healthy 
experience a 7 to 10% feed loss 
in nourishing worms of various 
kinds ... in spite of being 
treated for worms once, or 

even twice, with 

purge-type wormers.”’ 

DOR. A. C. TODD 


VETERINARY PARASITOLOGIST 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The experts have pretty well proved that swine 
worms siphon off 7 to 10% of your hog feed. What does this mean 
to you? Well, say it takes you three pounds of feed to make a pound 
of pork . . . or, 600 lbs. of feed to get a pig to 200 lbs. Taking the low 
figure of a 7% feed loss from worms, it means you’re losing 42 lbs. 
of feed per pig...over two tons of feed for every hundred hogs! 


The only way you can stop this constant loss... continuously... 
is with Hygromix-fortified feeds. Hygromix not only kills three kinds 
of worms, but it also stops their reproduction. Thirteen college tests 
prove it really works... gave them 8.1% more daily gain on 5.7% 
less feed.* Another good thing about Hygromix: your hogs worm 


themselves with each bite! 
*Complete test dota sent upon request. 


HYGROMIx’ 


‘6. fermentation products ) 


OD) 


Makers of Stilbosol® (diethyistilbestrol premix) * Streptomycin Sulfate 
Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY * A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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tioning of an external hopper and 
provides protection for clutch han- 
dies. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7354 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7356—Electric 
Motor Bulletin 


The Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing Co. has announced the availabil- 
ity of a bulletin on its fractional 
horsepower Duty Master Motors. 


The eight-page bulletin gives a 
description of the construction and | 
design details of the new Duty Mas- | 


ter FHP. Each point is illustrated 
with photos and drawings, 


is shown in full color. 
Reported advantages of the Duty 


Master FHP include a new ventila- | 


tion system that makes it up to 10% 


cooler than other comparable rated | 
reduction in | 
weight from preceding motor de- | 


motors, and a 35% 


signs. 
It is reported that the Duty Mas- 


and a | 
life-size photo of a cut-away motor | 


The RELIANCE Duty Master 
fractional horsepower motor 


MPANY 


ter FHP provides maximum protec- 
tion in enclosure with compact mag- 
netic electrical parts designed to 
produce size and weight reductions. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7356 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7359—Net Weight 
Scale 


A new 5 Ib. capacity net weight 
scale for use in checkweighing, filling, 
issuing predetermined quantities and 
count-by-weight operation, is an- 
nounced by Toledo Scale, division of 
Toledo Scale Corp. 

The manufacturer reports that this 
new unit, Speedweigh Model 3012, is 
designed to provide more efficient 
cost control of materials by eliminat- 
ing repeated small weighing errors. 
The scale has a weight sensitivity to 
1/64 oz. and an indicator travel (reg- 
ularly) of 1 in. per ounce. 

The Speedweigh 3012 is equipped 
with a flush indicator. Clear plastic 
chart covers permit shadow-free 
readings void of parallax errors. 
Chart readings are visible from either 
side of the indicator tower. 

Greater versatility is said to be 
offered through a wide selection of 
commodity equipment and a choice 
of facing directions for the indicator 


| 


Someone’s not using Ray Ewing .. . 


tative. He is fully experienced in local 
conditions and problems . . . and his rec- 
ommendations can bring a quick upturn. 
As for Ray Ewing products, remember 
“Quality Goes In Before The Name 
Goes On.” That’s why 


Facing a profit slump? Ray Ewing will 
help you chart a course to new profit 
peaks . . . with performance-proved 
nutritional services, pre-mixes, vitamins 
and feed supplements. Talk about it 
with your nearby Ray Ewing represen- 


you can rely on Ray Ewing 
THE RAY EWING COMPANY | 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA + FORT WORTH, TEXAS + AMES, IOWA « LANCASTER, PENN. 


tower. The Model 3012 is available 
with side, end or 45° indication. 

Over-all dimensions of Model 3012 
with a regular platter are 17% in. x 
7% in. x 16 in. Under normal oper- 
ating procedures, the light weight 
Model 3012 is ready for use, after 
moving, without leveling. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7359 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7281—Bin monitor, The Rolfes 
Electronics Corp. 

No. 7282—Hog health products, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7283—Packaging for poultry 
medication, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7284—Mobile feed mill, Daffin 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7285—New pig brooder, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc. 

No. 7286— Mobile mill extension 
loader, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7287—Cellulase enzyme, Miles 
Chemica! Co. 

No. 7288—Grain weighing systems, 
Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7289—Feed mix for grub con- 
trol, Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7290—Poultry disease bulletin, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7291—Grain dryer lease plan, 
Daycom, Inc. 

No. 7292—Egg room cooler, The 
National Ideal Co. 

No. 7293 — Mixer-blender, A. W. 
Stauffer & Sons, Inc. 

No. 7294—Fertilizer spreader, The 
Henderson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7295—Poultry and livestock 
equipment, Brower Manufacturing 
Co. 

No. 7296—Bulk truck bodies, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7297—Ketosis medication, 
Sheffield Chemical Co. 

No. 7298 — Auto leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 7299— Electrical control sys- 
tems, SEMCO Electric Controls, Inc. 

No. 7300— Mobile pelleting ma- 
chine, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7301—Feed-health program, 
the American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7302— Bucket elevator, the 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7303— Water medication, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7304—Continuous flow dryer, 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

No. 7305—Herd treater, Chas. Pfi- 
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No. 7306—Fertilizer spreaders, the 
Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7307—Grain dryer, the Rolfes 
Grain Aeration Co. 


No. 7308—Bin ventilator, the Tier- | 


ney-Gerber Roto Vent, Inc. 

No. 7309— Custom milling bro- 
chure, the Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7310—D ust suppressor, 
Daffin Corp. 

No. 7311—Sample extractor, Test- 
ing Machines, Inc. 

No. 7312—Vertical 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7313—Oats filmstrip, The Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No.7314—High flow dryer, The Ace 
Supply & Equipment Co., Inc. 

No. 7315—Merchandising tool, Min- 
ute Maid Co. 

No. 7316—Grain viewer, Gerber 
Sheet Metal, Inc. 

No. 7317—Industrial mills, The Pra- 
ter Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7318—Molasses blender, The S. 
Howes Co. 

No. 7319—Hanging waterer, The 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7320—F eed handling, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. "321—Bag closure equipment 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. 7322—Digestive aid for poultry, 
Western Condensing Co. 

No. 7323—Grain fumigation, Fergu- 
son Fumigants, Inc. 

No. %7325—-Poultry vaccines, 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7326—Carotene determinations, 
Laboratory Construction Co. 

No. 7327—Two-phase health tablet, 
Myzon Laboratories. 

No. %7328—Manlift safety device, 
Humphrey Elevator Co. 

No. 7329—Thread clipper, Minne- 
apolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7330—Feed analysis table, Am- 
burgo Co. 

No. 7332—Protective liners, Protec- 
tive Lining Corp. 

No. 7333—Feed antioxidant, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

No. 7334—Vitamin A product, Nop- 
co Chemical Co. 

No. 7335—Remote control speed 
changer, The Reeves Pulley div. of 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 

No. 7336—Bulk and bag transport 
body, Dodgen Industries. 

No. 7337—Beef cattle feeding pro- 
gram, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7338—Poultry stress product 
for water, Dawes Laboratories. 

No. 7339—Level control probe, Flo- 
Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7340—Hanging waterer, 
Fulton Co. 

No. 7341—Pellet mill roll corruga- 
tion, The Alloy Hardfacing & Engi- 
neering Co. 

No. 7342—Automated feeding sys- 
tem, Baughman Mfg. Co. 

No. %7343—Distillers feed bulletin, 
Distillers Feed Research Council. 

No. 7344—Phosphoric acid and mo- 
lasses, Pacific Molasses Co. and A. R. 
Maas Chemical Division of Stauffer 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7345—Business expansion plan, 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

No. 7346—Insulated egg room door, 
Keen Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7347—Hatching egg, incubator 
sanitizer, Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories. 

No. 7348—Bulk truck unit, 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No, 7349—Electric motor, Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co. 

No. 7350—Turkey range feeder, 
Oakes Mfg. Co. 

No. 7351—Turkey diseases, 
& Co. 

No. 7352—Turkey medication, Up- 


The 


feed mixer, 


Dr. 


The 


FMC 


Merck 


Crown Zellerbach 


Promotions to Four 


SAN FRANCISCO—Robert F. Gill 
has been named sales manager for 
the Multiwall Bag Sales division, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., according to 
announcement by James W. Kincaid, 
division manager. This is a new posi- 
tion within the division. 

Mr. Gill will direct the division’s 
sales force of 30 men in 17 offices 
across the country. His offices will be 
at corporate headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

Other Multiwall Bag Sales division 
promotions announced by Mr. Kincaid 
are: Fred H. Bostock was named 
machinery sales manager; Robert W. 
Minahen was appointed sales man- 
ager for the division’s western re- 
gion, and Donn E. Nissen was pro- 
moted to sales manager for the San 
Francisco district. 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


a product of 
OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


equipment only 
ora 
complete system 


DAY “AC” dust filters installed at a feed plant. When 
this DAY equipment is installed on hammermills it pays 
for itself by capturing (and returning to process or stor- 
age) up to 87% of the fines which might otherwise be 
wasted. If your plant produces as little as 10 tons of feed 
per hour and this sells for $70 per ton, DAY filters can 
save you up to $24,360 a year (based on selling price). 


No two dust problems are identical... that’s why it will pay you 
to consider DAY engineered dust control. Laboratory research, 80 
years of practical experience and a guaranteed approach to efficient 
dust control are some of the reasons why companies of every size 
decide on DAY dust control. DAY offers a complete line of dust 
control equipment . .. seven types of collectors or filters — 166 dif- 
ferent models...one is sure to solve your dust problem exactly, 
efficiently and economically. 


Complete DAY service includes: 


1. A field survey of the problem 4, 
2. A recommended solution ing, suction hoods, etc. 
3. An engineered laycut of equip- 5. Installation 

ment and/or system 6. A GUARANTEE OF RESULTS 


Whether you need equipment only or a complete system — contact DAY 
FREE! HELPFUL, DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT DAY Dust Control. 
Check and mail coupon toDAY. You'll receive free folders about DAY 
dust control equipment. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Fabrication of equipment, pip- 


The DAY Company / 


The DAY Company of Canada, Ltd. 
819 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 15 Brydon Dr., Rexdale (Toronto) Ontario 
Please send information on: 


“RJ” Dust Filter “AC’ Dust Filter Exhausters “HV” Cyclones Dual-Clone 


NAME 


COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 
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Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


Beef Cattle Rations 


Grain and roughage portions of ra- 
tions for beef cattle should be care- 
fully prepared, according to George 
D. Pendergrass, University of Ken- 
tucky extension beef specialist. 

Higher and more efficient gains 
are possible when rations are cor- 
rectly prepared, he said. 

Recommendations on preparations 
of grains are as follows: 

Ear corn should be ground for cat- 
tle of all ages. 

Shelled corn should be ground only 
for show cattle or when there are 
no hogs available to utilize waste 
feed. 

Oats should be ground only for 
older cattle, yearlings, two-year-olds 
and young calves learning to eat 


grain. 

Barley, wheat and sorghum should 
always be ground before feeding, 
regardless of the age of beef animal 
to which it is to be fed. 


Fowl Mite Eats Profits 


A University of Arkansas faculty 
member has warned that the north- 
ern fowl mite could eat away at 
poultry profits if it is not controlled. 

Dr. J. L. Lancaster said that the 
pest has been “definitely identified” 
in Arkansas but that little work has 
been done on its control. 

He said, “We are not talking about 
reducing production in your egg 
flock. We are talking about losing 
birds. The northern fow] mite is 
capable of killing hens simply by 
sucking their blood.” 


Water for Layers 


University of Pennsylvania re- 
searchers report that layers will 
drink about one quart of water for 
each pound of feed that they eat, 
or twice as much water as feed by 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


weight. Birds drink less water when 
it is extremely cold. Egg production 
also usually drops when the tempera- 
ture drops suddenly. 

A slump in egg production may 
be lessened when the temperature 
drops suddenly by keeping the water 
at an even temperature, the re- 
searchers say. Some poultrymen at- 
tach electric heating cables with 
thermostatic control to their water 
lines. Others have used immersion 
heaters in the fountains. The use of 
a heat bulb over the fountains will 
also help to keep the water from 
freezing or getting cold. 


> 


Helping Hog Men 


Illinois studies show that hog pro- 
ducers can decide whether to sell 
or fatten feeder pigs by looking at 
future market hog prices and present 
pig weights. 

Leo Lucas, extension animal hus- 
bandman at the University of Ne- 
braska, says the studies indicate the 
price at which the potential profit 
would be split about evenly between 
the producer who raises the pig and 
the feeder who fattens the pig to 
market weight. 

“The price is the point around 
which the seller and the purchaser 
should determine whether they can 
afford to buy or sell,” Mr. Lucas 
states. 

The following table lists the rela- 
tive value of feeder pigs at various 
weights based on the expected price 
per 100 lb. of top market hogs: 


Feeder Pig Weight Relative Value 
40 Ib. 18 

7 

4 

5 

4 

3 


100 

Mr. Lucas said, ““Let’s assume you 
have feeder pigs weighing 40 Ib. and 
expect top hogs to bring $16 cwt. 


when these pigs will be ready for 
market. 

“To get the price for which these 
feeder pigs can be sold or purchased, 
follow these steps: 

“(1) Multiply the expected market 
price, $16, by the relative value of 
40 lb. feeder pigs in the chart which 
is 1.8. This equals 28.8, 

“(2) Multiply 288 by 40 (the 
weight of the pig in per cent) which 
turns out to be $11.52. This is the 
price at which the producer can af- 
ford to sell these pigs. It is the price 
at which the feeder pig can be bought 
or sold and still divide the over-all 
profit about evenly between the pro- 
ducer and the feeder. 

“If your pigs are heavier than 40 
lb., substitute the correct relative 
value from the table and the expect- 
ed market price. 

“In cases where the corn-hog ratio 
(the number of bushels of corn that 
can be bought with 100 lb. of pork) 
is favorable, or above 12 to 1, per- 
haps the purchaser can afford to 
pay more than the price indicated. 
If the corn-hog ratio is less than 
12 to 1, the purchaser might not be 
able to afford to pay the price in- 
dicated.” 


Break Broodiness 


University of Wisconsin poultry 
specialists are advising a practical 
way to break up broodiness in com- 
mercial turkey flocks. 

They say to put the broody hens 
in a well-lighted, completely shield- 
ed pen for 24 hours. This works bet- 
ter than the present method of 
“broody pens” because it’s quicker 
and requires less floor space, accord- 
ing to Dr. F. L. Cherms, Jr., and 
R. W. Haller. 

Flock owners with broody pens can 
cover them up and install a light— 
one 150 watt bulb for each 16 sq. ft. 
of space, hung about 4 ft. above the 
floor. The pens are just as big as 
broody pens, the researchers explain. 


Now, at surprisingly low cost: 


F-inco PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR 


with HYDRAULIC-POWER raising frame 
for automatic ONE-MAN OPERATION 


Ideal for the efficient movement of feed, dry fertilizer, sugar, 
grain—bulk or bagged—with a capacity of 50 tons/hour. Hy- 
draulically-operated with a total lifting stroke of 17%’, the 


FINCO Portable Belt Conveyor is designed for flexibility 
of operation—wherever it is impractical to maintain ta 


stationary conveying systems. Rugged, virtually A ee 
maintenance-free, it is available in standard A 
or custom models, with a wide range da 


of optional features. 


£3) 


AVAILABLE WITH THESE OPTIONS: 
20’ to 50’ in 5’ increments; electric motor or 
gasoline engine; standard 18” belt or a number of 


custom widths; in-take and discharge hopper in 
custom designs; four-wheel dolly. 


For specifications 
and prices, write: 


FFinco ime. avrora, wunois, u.s.a. 


present method. The hens come back 
into production within 12 or 14 days 
—slightly faster than with present 
methods. 

Some commercial breeders have as 
many as 10% of their flock broody 
at one time, the poultry specialists 
say. Since it takes about two weeks 
for a hen to come back into produc- 
tion after her broodiness is broken, 
it’s very important to break them 
quickly, they say. 

There’s also a good chance that 
hormone injections will help. Gona- 
dotropins, hormones produced in the 
pituitary gland, seem to do just about 
as well as the 24 hour light treat- 
ment. These hormones aren’t com- 
mercially available as diethylstilbes- 
trol and progesterone are, but they 
are more effective for breaking 
broodiness. 

The injection procedure would re- 
quire less handling of the birds and 
flock owners wouldn’t have to use 
valuable space for broody pens. If 
the technique proves practical, the 
needed hormones will probably be- 
come available through commercial 
channels. 


Higher Milk Production 


Holstein cows freshening in late 
fall and winter are producing more 
milk and butterfat per lactation than 
Holsteins freshening in other seasons, 
Ben Bereskin, dairy breeding student 
at Iowa State University, reported. 

Cows freshening November through 
February averaged 763 lb. of milk 
and 25 lb. of butterfat per cow high- 
er than those freshening June through 
September, he added. 

Mr. Bereskin based his statements 
on a study of more than 24,000 Iowa 
Dairy Herd Improvement Assn. rec- 
ords of Holsteins freshening between 
1957 and December, 1959. The rec- 
ords were from 720 herds and com- 
puted at the processing center at 
Ames, Iowa, on the basis of 305-day, 
twice-daily milking lactations, ad- 
justed for age at freshening. 

He noted that January fresheners 
had the highest milk production av- 
erage and November cows did the 
best in butterfat yield. The lowest 
milk and fat yields were recorded 
by August freshened cows. 

A superiority of registered Holstein 
cows over the grade Holsteins was 
also noted. The over-ail difference 
in Mr. Bereskin’s study was 972 Ib. 
milk, 38.3 Ib. butterfat and 0.025% 
test, in favor of purebreds. 

There was a smaller production 
difference when cows were compared 
within groups of high, middle and low 
producing herds, he added. In the 
high producing group the registered 
cows averaged 40 Ib. milk and 1.9 Ib. 
butterfat more than their grade coun- 
terparts. A difference of 0.002% test 
was found in favor of the grades, Mr. 
Bereskin said. 

In the low group of herds, the 
registered cows out-yielded the 
grades by an average 329 Ib. milk, 
18.6 lb. butterfat and 0.062% test for 
the 305-day period. 

Mr. Bereskin also noted that reg- 
istered Holsteins averaged 70 to 80 
lb. heavier than the grades in each 
of the groupings. 
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new, easy one-drop method 
for lasting immunity coccidiosis 


N ow youcansell your day-old chicks 
with built-in, planned, lasting pro- 
tection against coccidiosis. 


Just fill the handy plastic bottle 
with vaccine for 500 or 1000 doses. 
Dilute as directed. Open chick’s 
mouth, squeeze applicator until one 
drop falls into mouth. 


Presto. With controlled exposure, 
the chick develops immunity early, 
when it is most important. Simply 
follow with TRITHIADOL* in the feed, 


*While some growers use other 
coccidiostats with CoccIVAc, 
TRITHIADOL® is recommended be- 
cause of its proved efficiency with 
the CocciVAc program, 


as directed, and the protection pro- 
gram is completed. 


Chicks with early immunity to coc- 
cidiosis grow better—are stronger, 
healthier—better able to withstand 
the strésses of other diseases. No 
coccidiostat is needed after 5 weeks, 
eliminating the coccidiostat with- 
drawal problem. 

Be first in your area to offer this 
valuable service. It’s easy and inex- 
pensive. Your customers will actually 


save money when total cost is com- 
pared to an all coccidiostat program. 

Send today for descriptive folder 
and sample applicator, or see your 
local Sterwin Animal Health repre- 
sentative. 


CocctVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Type A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD by 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 
Animal Health Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Sopiication as an t yee enciess nicks = 

recommended © Type B prone’ testinal 4 
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... Without help, using a 


POWER-CURVE Loader 


Bag loading costs of eight cents a 
ton are not uncommon in plants using 
Power-Curve equipment. One man loads 
and stacks direct from the packer with 
no need to lift a single bag. Loads can 
be palletized or stacked in any pattern, 
also put into warehouse storage. 

There are Power-Curve installations 
near you. Let us show you how your 
plant can benefit from a custom engi- 
neered Power-Curve loading operation. 


Literature and engineering 
details sent on request. 


POWER RCURV 


OnVEYOR 
ph SOUTH JASON ST., 


COMPANY 
DENVER 23, COLORADO 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
Phone HArrison 7-1528 


BETTER PRODUCTS..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 


among the most imaginative in the farm field. . . 


a profitable sales push. 


providing 


Merchandising sells the customer. The quality of the product 


keeps him sold. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 


EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 


Clean, odorless. The industry's standard. 


SERVALL-STAZDRY 
Your best litter buy. 


AUREOMYCINS(Aurofac’) 


promotes faster 


of 
Cyanamid 


Co. 


wrrenp, 


&-440€ 


SOYBEAN PLANT—Shown above is a drawing of the present A. W. Perdue 
& Son Co. feed mill (left) and the proposed soybean processing plant and 
grain storage for the firm (right). Construction of the soybean plant with a 
capacity of 5,000-10,000 bu. daily is to begin this month. 


Perdue Soybean Plant Maryland’s First 


SALISBURY, MD.—The new soy- 
bean processing plant for the A. W. 
Perdue & Son Co. here, on which 
construction is to begin this month, 
will be the first such facility in the 
state of Maryland. 

Plans for the new plant were an- 
nounced by Franklin Perdue, presi- 
dent of the large integrated broiler 
firm, last week (Feedstuffs, March 
4). 

In telling about the new soybean 
plant, Mr. Perdue said, “The rea- 
son for building this plant is basical- 
ly to reduce the cost to produce a 
pound of broiler meat through a de- 
crease in the cost of soybean oil meal. 
The price presently is based on the 
f.o.b. Decatur, Ill, price on soybean 
oil meal plus $27 freight rate to the 
peninsula. 

“In spite of the fact that plants ex- 
ist closer to Delmarva than Decatur, 
Iil., we have still been forced to pay 
excessive freight rate equivalent for 
the meal.” 

The plant is expected to use 20- 
30% of the 10 million bushel Delmar- 
va soybean harvest, according to Mr. 
Perdue whose firm is reported to pro- 
duce 10% of Delmarva’s broilers. 
Running 24 hours a day, the plant 
will use 5,000-10,000 bu. of soybeans 
daily. 

According to the announcement, 
there will be three products from the 
new facility. 

Foremost in importance, as far as 
the broiler industry here is concerned, 
is the output of soybean oil meal, 
the major source of protein in poul- 
try rations. Oil from the beans will 
go to the New York area to be re- 
fined for domestic or export trade. 
Soybean hulls, high in fiber, have 
feed value for dairy or beef cattle 
and in the rations of growing pullets, 
Mr. Perdue said. 

Delmarva Soybeans 

Beans from Delmarva farms can 
be delivered by farm trucks, dealer 
trucks or rail to the soybean mill 
which will be on the site of the com- 
pany’s feed mill just off Ocean City 
Road here, according to Mr. Perdue. 

Mr. Perdue said that in emergen- 
cies if the supply of beans should 
be short due to adverse weather con- 
ditions, beans can be received by bay 
boat in Salisbury. Trucks during such 
emergencies will shuttle the beans 
from the nearby harbor to the plant. 


The Perdue feed mill will use 
slightly less than one-half of the soy- 
bean oil meal produced by the new 
soybean mill, the company president 
commented. 

“Production beyond our own needs 
will depend on outside sales. We hope 
to sell meal to other mills here on 
the shore,” Mr. Perdue said. 

Only one other plant, Townsend, 
Inc., operates in the Delmarva area. 

“We realize, of course, that we will 
have to compete with exporters for 
our bean supply,” Mr. Perdue said. 
“This competition normally works to 
the seller’s advantage. Such a plant 
as we propose means a new market 
for from 1%-3 million bushels of 
beans. 

“No more than 25% of the present 


Delmarva bean crop has been crushed 
for soybean oil meal for use here on 
the peninsula. The remaining 75% of 
our beans are being exported to for- 
eign countries. 

More Beans Needed 

“Actually, if all the 10 million 
bushels of beans grown on the penin- 
sula were crushed for soybean meal, 
we would not have enough meal to 
supply even the poultry industry 
here. At least another 5 million bush- 
els or a 50% increase would be re- 
quired. We feel that this makes Del- 
marva’s agriculture future a bright 
one.” 

The French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co., Piqua, Ohio, has designed the 
mill and will supervise its construc- 
tion, Mr. Perdue said. 

It will be a “push-button” solvent 
extraction operation. From 10 to 20 
additional employees will be required 
to run the plant. 

Besides two plant buildings, Mr. 
Perdue plans to have oil storage for 
50,000 gallons. Two tanks for hold- 
ing finished meal each to have a ca- 
pacity of 250 tons. Ground hull stor- 
age will hold two days’ production. 

Grain storage facilities at present, 
500,000 bushels, will be upped to a 
million bushels in time for the soy- 
bean season, he said. The two new 
storage tanks will be 90 ft. in diam- 
eter. 

For the past four years the Per- 
due firm has had a major expansion 
program. A feed mill with yearly 
production in excess of 125,000 tons 
was constructed in 1958. In June of 
1959 a new hatchery was completed. 
Last year storage tanks for a half 
million bushels were added. 


CHECKING PLANS—Parker Brat- 
ten, left, general production super- 
intendent, and Franklin Perdue, 
president of A. W. Perdue & Son Co., 
check plans for the new soybean 
processing plant while standing near 
the site of the plant. The processing 
plant is a part of a four year expan- 
sion program including a mill for 
broiler feed built in 1958, a hatchery 
in 1959 and grain storage for a half 
million bushels in 1960. The Perdue 
firm is said to produce one tenth of 
Delmarva’s broilers. 
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Utah Turkey Growers 
Told Birds Can’t 
Balance Own Diets 


EPHRAIM, UTAH — “Turkeys 
can’t balance their own diet. You 
have to do it for them.” 

That was the advice given to 200 
Utah turkey -growers meeting here 
by Dr. R. C. Eaton, manager of tur- 
key research, Ralston Purina Co. He 
told the group that scientific feeding 
was the only way to produce better 
turkeys. 

Growers also heard Dr. W. A. Hig- 
gins, doctor of veterinary medicine 
for General Mills, Inc. 


He warned growers that turkeys 
purchased from different hatcheries 
should be fed and raised separately 
to stop possible disease spread. Dr. 
Higgins said any slip in disease con- 
trol at one hatchery could be brought 
into the brooder house and infect 
healthy birds. 

In a panel discussion on “Rearing 
Turkeys in Pole Sheds,” growers de- 
cided that pole sheds are musts for 
year-round production and controlled 
environment. Extra _ confinement 
brings on disease control problems 
but relieves stress of extreme weath- 
er conditions, they said. The latter 
point was underscored by the fact 
that Manti, Utah, turkey growers 
lost more than 3,000 birds last sum- 


mer because of extremely hot 
weather. 

Dr. D. W. Thomas, Utah State 
University extension service veteri- 
narian and panel moderator, said 
there would have been no loss of the 
Manti birds if the turkeys had been 
in pole sheds. 

Parlier, Dr. C. I. Draper, head of 
the poultry department at Utah 
State, said there is a need for test- 


ing and research in feeding and | 
equipment at the Snow College field | 
research station at Ephraim. He said | 
the research should be made under | 
commercial conditions before produc- | 
ers invest in such equipment and fa- | 
cilities. 

At present, $20,000 has been pro- | 
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posed for feed and equipment re- 
search at the Snow field station. 
However, growers agreed that more 
money should be acquired to improve 
the facilities. 


Abbott Vice President 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Dr. Ar- 
thur W. Weston has been elected 
as a new vice president of Abbott 
Laboratories. Dr. Weston, who has 
been with Abbott since 1940, was 
named to the board and became di- 
rector of research and development 
in 1959. As vice president, he wiil be 


| responsible for all phases of research 


and development. 


AY 


Get speedy delivery from 13 St. Regis plants 


Wherever you are, you can count on swift bag serv- 
ice from St. Regis®. We have 13 plants strategi- 
cally located to serve the feed industry. Our plants 
in Salt Lake City, Houston, Lubbock and Kansas 
City are also equipped to meet all your textile re- 
quirements. Whether you need multiwall, burlap or 
cotton bags, you’ll get them... fast. For the finest 
line of closing materials, too, including the new 
St. Regis bulk rayon thread, you can rely on any 


St. Regis plant for fast delivery of whatever you 
may need. 

Speedy delivery is only one part of St. Regis 
Packaging-in-Depth. This complete bag service as- 
sures you of the right bag, the right machinery to 
pack it, plus the services of a highly-skilled engi- 
neering staff. To meet your futwre needs, this pro- 
gram also includes continued research to develop 
improved packaging methods and economies. 


PACKAGING-IN-DEPTH BY St.Regis BAG DIVISION 


In Canada, contact St. Regis Consolidated Packaging Co., Ltd. PAPER 


COMPANY 
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FIVE CALVES—Shown above are the five calves of a Finnish cow. All five 
lived with the milk replacer described by the author in the accompanying 
article. 


MILK REPLACER RESEARCH 


By Kalervo Hyppola 
Helsinki, Finland 


Among other things the following | 
facts about feeding young calves are 
known: 

(1) Using young harvested how | 
causes an earlier rumination and a 
better development than using old 
harvested hay. 


the papillae in the rumen causing 
simultaneously the beginning of the 
rumination. 

(3) Cooked concentrated feed de- 
creases generation of acetate by a 
full-grown cow and increases genera- 
tion of acids of longer molecular 
structure, such as proprionic acid, in 


(2) Some chemicals like propionic 
acid cause a rapid development of 


the rumen. This direction is disad- 
vantageous for the fat content of 


milk, but advantageous for the fat- 
tening. 

(4) In a high temperature artifi- 
cially dried grass meal (alfalfa or 
red clover) the fiber content of dry 
substances below 24% is half a con- 
centrated feed, which obviously has 
an effect as mentioned in the third 
paragraph and accordingly also as in 
the second paragraph. Likewise, it 
has the advantageous effect of the 
first paragraph. 

In addition to the mentioned theory 
the writer verified that grass meal is 
a first class absorbent of fat and that 
a milk replacer containing ground 
grass meal keeps well enough in a 
solution. A milk replacer containing 
20-25% grass meal gave excellent re- 
sults in practice, although its raw 
fiber content was 5%. In this connec- 
tion it might be told that a patent 
has been taken out for factory-like 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is written by Kalervo 
Hyppola, Vaasan Hoyrymylly Osak- 
eyhtio, Sahkoosoite Myllyyhtio, Hel- 
sinki, Finland. 


use of grass meal-fat mixture for 
feeding calves. 

The only disadvantage which the 
grass meal seemed to have was that 
during the transition period it had 
a constipating effect. This effect was 
remedied completely by adding 
ground wheat bran equal to 3% of 
the mixture. 

The transition occurred gradually 
during four days after the age of 10 
days. Also a transition started at the 
age of seven days has given perfect 
results. The calves began to eat con- 


| WANT 
INTEGRITY 


Here's an easy way for you to make 
bigger sales to 


| WANT 
QUALITY! 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 
“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 
feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 
ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor- 
mation and ideas on such subjects as .. . 


Turkey Feeding 
Swine Rations 


(van 


SERVICE 


New Research Developments 
Improved Feed Formulation 


Broiler Feeding 
Cattle Nutrition 


Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 
outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled. 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over 100—$7 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


+ +» PURCHASING AGENT 


FEEDSTUFFs Reader Service Departmeat 

P.O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

Please send me ......... copylies) of the Golden Year “Science and 

! Service” booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name i Let us figure the SMITH -DOUGLASS 
8 and address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. : 

— delivered to your plant. 


i 
“ 
SCIENCE and SERVICE 
TUFFS FEEDSTUFFS FEEDSTUFFS FEEDSTUI ...NUTRITIONIST 
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TABLE 1. Growth of the Five Calves on pa the Milk _Replacer 


Calf No. ! ‘No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No 5 Average 
Weight, age 3 weeks, kg. ..........5. 19.0 15.0 17.7 15.5 14.5 16.3 
Weight, age 9 weeks, kg. ............ 44.3 39.5 46.0 41.0 39.5 42.1 
Increase of weight, gram per day .... 602 583 674 607 595 612 


siderable available hay as well as to 
ruminate at the age of 20-25 days. 
As an example of the results re- 
ceived with the above illustrated mix- 
ture it may be told that in Finland, 
farmer E. Naskali’s cow of Finnish 


race brought forth five calves simul- | 


taneously with all left alive. These 
were put on grass meal-fat-skim- 
milk-feeding at the age of 19 days. 
The growth is shown in Table 1. 

In the above mentioned test the 
used compound decreased the costs 
of the liquid feeding by half com- 


pared with those of a usual liquid 
feeding in Finland. 

The artificially dried grass meal 
proved to be physiologically, techni- 
cally and economically an advanta- 
geous component of the milk replacer 
supposing that also some laxative 
feed substance is included in the feed 
mixture. 

¥ 
LITERATURE 

Shaw, J. E., 1959—Nutritional Physiology 
of the Rumen: A New Approach to Rumen 
Nutrition; Feedstuffs, Sept. 12, 1959 


American Dairy Science Annual Meeting, 
18 95 9 


CDP and 
all THREE 


Two plant locations—Texas City, Texas and Plant 


City, Florida—provide faster, more dependable serv- 


ice to meet your feed phosphorus needs. 


Test after test prove Smith-Douglass CDP and 
DIKAL to be the MOST CONSISTENT feed 
phosphorus supplements. Sample after sample... 


month after month . . . from bag and bulk shipments 


. .. analyze the same consistent analysis. Continu- 
ing tests prove that CDP and DIKAL are as good 
as or better than other feed phosphorus supplements. 


You receive Integrity and Qual- 
ity with every shipment of 
phosphorus for your feeds when 
you specify CDP or DIKAL 
... plus the kind of Service that 


will please you. 


CDP AND DIKAL ARE PRODUCTS OF 


INC, 


COMPANY, 


oP SMITH-DOUGLASS 


e HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
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Feed Man, Speed Man-Alabaman Is Both 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — This feed 


man is a speed man. On the race 
track he’s called “Bill.” In the feed 
industry he’s known as W. Cosby 
Hodges, president, Cosby - Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham, one of the 


South’s major feed manufacturers. 
A recent news report from Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., where the nation’s 
foremost stock car jockeys experi- 
enced an important week end of 
racing, attests to “Bill’s” speed sport 
prowess. He led the day’s qualifiers 
for a 250-mile “modified”’ 


race at Daytona by averaging 148.404 
miles 
rolet. 


an hour in a fuel-injected Chev- 


W. Cosby 


stock car 


| 


| watching 


| ment Co., 


fate was against him in the 
race. Starting in 32nd position, the 
news story explained, “Bill” worked 
his way up through the pack of 
highly-ranked veteran drivers to 
third place. Then his car hit a patch 
of oil and water dumped by a dis- 
abled competitor and spun nearly a 
quarter of a mile in the infield before 
hitting a retaining wall. “Bill’s” car 
was demolished, but he escaped the 
mishap without injury. 

Cosby-Hodges’ president has been 
a speed car owner, mechanic and 
driver since an accident which al- 
most took his life discouraged fur- 
ther participation in inboard boat 
racing. Among his stock car racing 
accomplishments are chamionships at 
Pensacola, Fla., and Montgomery, 
Ala., in 1958. 

W. Cosby Hodges, 


But 


who lists bird- 
among his hobbies, is a 
busy as well as a fast man. He’s 
president of Cosby-Hodges Develop- 
a director of the Birming- 


ham Chamber of Commerce and 
Auburn University Research Foun- 
dation; chairman of the agricultural 


committee of the Alabama State 
Chamber of Commerce; a United Ap- 
peal leader; an American Kennel 
Club licensed judge; an usher at St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Church, and a 


|} member of several civic and profes- 


sional organizations. 
All that and he weighs but 160 Ib. 
and stands but 5 ft. 6% in. tall. 


tin, 


NEW FEED MILL 
WAUZEKA, WIS.—The Christian- 
son Feed Mill at Wauzeka, in the 
process of being constructed for some 
time, is now completed and in full op- 
eration, it was announced. 


WABASH-PURINA ELEVATOR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WEITZ-HETTELSATER HOUSES 
SHOW THE WAY 


Here in Missouri, where 


“You’ve got to show me” 


is more than just a 


motto, Weitz-Hettelsater houses have been proving the value of good engi- 


neering for more than 40 years. 
Take the 


Wabash -Purina elevator in St. 


Louis, for example. This 


2,450,000 bushel elevator was completely designed and engineered by 
Weitz-Hettelsater to provide complete facilities for unloading, elevating, 
weighing, cleaning, and storing of grain and soft stock. 

Like all Weitz-Hettelsater jobs throughout the country, this house was 
designed to fulfill the following objectives: 


1. Achieve minimum production 
and operating costs. 

2. Furnish a complete facility, thus 
eliminating unforeseen addition- 
al expenses. 

“from Missouri’ 

construc 


If you, too, are 
engineering and 


3. Reduce maintenance require- 
ments to an absolute minimum. 

4. Provide foresight and flexibility 
to meet new and competitive 
factors in the years to come. 


’, let us show you how Weitz-Hettelsater 
tion adds up to a better house for you. 


Write 


for our new booklet that tells you all about us and shows the work we do. 


Div fhe We 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE * KANSAS CITY, 


WEITZ- -HETTELSATER ENGINEERS 


Company, Inc. « Des Moines 


MO. * BALTIMORE 1-3930 
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Elwood Swanson, Turlock, Calif., feeds nf-180 to 150,000 market turkeys 


Protect your interest turkey 
contracts from start finish 


“excellent results.” 


If you’re financing turkeys, you have an im- 
portant stake in those birds until they reach 
the processor. And many things can threaten 
your interest. Subclinical infections, for exam- 


REPORT ON nf-180 
PROTECTIVE FEEDING 
FOR MEAT BIRDS 


ple, can be a constant drag on performance. And there is always the 
chance of a disease outbreak. If a disease outbreak should occur, your 
customer is in for serious losses from stunting and reduced feed effi- 
ciency . . . even if he manages to treat in time to hold down mortality. 
With nf-180 protective feeding, you protect your customers (and your 
financial interest) against severe losses. This report tells how. 


KertH LaNncMo, a Paynesville, Minn., feed 
dealer (he’s pictured on the opposite page) 
says: “Without any question, nf-180 is the 
best single drug for turkeys... and it saves 
a few ulcers for me, too.” 


The reason nf-180 saves ulcers for Keith 
Langmo is because it protects his invest- 
ment in financing turkeys. It reduces his 
risk... increases his peace-of-mind. As Keith 
Langmo says, “When you get disease in a 
house, you run the risk of it spreading 
throughout the whole flock. Any time you 
can do anything within economic reality to 
reduce that disease problem, you’re doing 
something real good. Many times we’d take 
a real licking if we didn’t have it.” 

In addition to reducing risk, nf-180 pro- 
tective feeding makes for happy customers 
by improving feed performance. It reduces 
early mortality, gets birds off to a faster 
start, improves feed efficiency. 


The principle behind nf-180 protective 
feeding is this: nf-180 prevents and con- 
trols an extremely wide range of turkey 
diseases — more turkey diseases, in fact, 
than any other drug. It protects against 
typhoid, pullorum, paracolon, paratyphoid, 
C.R.D., blue comb, hexamitiasis, synovitis, 
ulcerative enteritis and blackhead. 


In addition, nf-180 cleans out the intes- 
tinal tract...clears up the many hidden 
stresses and subclinical infections that hold 
everyday feed performance down. It pre- 
vents constant disease drag from building 
up and triggering serious troubles. In most 
cases, a regular nf-180 protective feeding 
program costs your customers far less than 
treating troubles as they occur. You’ll bene- 
fit, too, with fewer service calls and fewer 
complaints. 


Here’s what to do: Add nf-180 to your 


starting mash at a rate to provide 100 grams 
furazolidone per ton of total ration. Recom- 
mend this nf-180 fortified ration throughout 
the starting period — including the first 
week on range. 


Then, it is equally important to see that 
nf-180 protection is continued during the 
growing-finishing period... because if you 
are financing turkeys, that’s when you have 
considerable money tied up in feed. 


During this period, though, we don’t feel 
we can make a specific feeding recommen- 
dation covering all situations. The need for 
nf-180 protection varies from farm to farm 
and area to area. You can recommend an 
nf-180 protective program to fit the indi- 
vidual feeder, based on local past history 
and disease problems. Here are 3 programs 
that are used successfully by many feed men. 
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¢ Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon, 
and paratyphoid are problems, a 2-lb-per- 
ton level of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) 
fed continuously gives dependable results. 


* Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon 
and paratyphoid are not likely problems, a 
1-lb. level of nf-180 (50 grams furazolidone) 
protects against stress setbacks and a wide 
range of other diseases. 


¢ Where disease is not a constant threat, 
growers report good results using the nf-180 
week-a-month plan. A ration containing 2 
Ibs. of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) — 
fed 1 week out of 4 — cleans up birds, fights 
stresses, knocks out disease organisms be- 
fore they can build up and cause trouble. 


When your servicemen are called out to 
farms to check on flock troubles, nf-180 
should be the first drug they turn to if they 
suspect something is wrong. nf-180’s wide- 
range effectiveness stands the best chance 
of stopping the trouble. Even when the 
major problem is diagnosed, it is important 
to remember that diseases seldom attack 
singly. nf-180 — in addition to stopping the 
primary trouble — is also effective against 
a host of secondary problems. 


The best way to predict how your cus- 
tomers will like nf-180 protective feeding is 


John Ash's son, Bob, was this year’s Reserve Sweepstakes 
winner at the National Dressed Turkey show. 


to see what present users say about it. In 
these excerpts from tape-recorded inter- 
views, nf-180 users answer some common 
questions about protective feeding: 


How do you use nf-180 
for best results? 


Water SCHWEDLER, Portland, Oregon, 
hatcheryman, uses the following nf-180 pro- 
gram for the 65,000 birds he grows out him- 
self... and also recommends it to his poult 
customers: “The first 10 days, we start 
poults on a prestarter containing a 2-lb. level 
of nf-180, Then we go toa 1-lb. level through 
the rest of the 7 to 8-week starter period, 
making sure we leave the nf-180 in until the 
birds settle down on range. After that, we 
use a periodic once-a-month feeding.” 
JoHN AsH, Ashkum, IIl., is a 25-year 
veteran in the turkey business. He says: 
“It is absolutely essential that our starter 
feed contain nf-180. We feed the 2-lb. level 


continuously for the first 8 weeks. After 
that, we feel you can delete it for short 
periods if you’re careful to observe the birds 
and conditions. If you see trouble approach- 
ing, get nf-180 back in there again.” 


Does nf-180 live up to its claims? 
ELwoop Swanson, owner of Westlock Turkey 
Breeding Farms, Turlock, Calif., grows out 
150,000 turkeys a year in addition to rais- 
ing 12,000 to 16,000 breeders. He replies: 
“nf-180 works! It must work, because we’re 
getting excellent turkeys. I feel nf-180 is 
doing a real swell job for us.” 


Don AND JERRY WHARTON, partners in a 
Sacramento, Calif., turkey hatchery, recall: 
“One of your representatives told us about 
nf-180. He said it was something that was 
going to help all of us. At the time, we 
thought it was just salesmen’s enthusiasm. 
But the following year we tried it on a small 
scale. It was so effective we now recommend 
nf-180 to all our customers. I’d say 90% 
of the 1,200,000 poults we put out are start- 
ed on nf-180.” 


What specific benefits have you 
noticed from nf-180? 
KeitH LANcMo, who you met on the oppo- 
site page, says: “nf-180 keeps birds in con- 
dition. It helps them build up resistance. It 
makes the bird stronger. Keeps the bird 
healthy. Keeps the intestinal walls in condi- 
tion so the birds can absorb the nutrients.” 


How does nf-180 compare 
with other drugs? 
Pau. BANDEL, Rochester, Minn., has raised 
4,000-5,000 turkeys a year for 31 years. He 
says: “There are many good drugs, but I 
would definitely say nf-180 is one of the 
very top products put out to help turkeys.” 


KeiTH LaNnGmo adds: “I would say that, 
without any question, nf-180 is the best 
single drug for turkeys. If I had to pick the 
one drug that did the most for our opera- 
tion, I’d pick nf-180.” 
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Hatcherymen Don and Jerry Wharton report 90% of their 
customers start their poults on nf-180. 


How do you feel about the 
cost of nf-180? 
Don AND JERRY WHaRTON: “Why, com- 
pared to what a fella could lose, the cost 
of nf-180 is nil. It’s just nothing!” 
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Keith Langmo says: “nf-180 keeps the birds in condition... 
and it saves a few ulcers for me, too.” 


Paut BANDEL agrees. He says: “Some 
people ask, ‘Why do you use nf-180? That 
costs money.’ Well, I say, ‘nf-180 has paid 
off in dollars and cents.’ I have to foot the 
bills, and I’m convinced nf-180 does pay 
and pay good!” 


How would you like to raise 
turkeys without nf-180? 
KeitH Lancmo: “I wouldn’t like to. I im- 
agine I could, but it would make our job 
more difficult. nf-180 is one of the things 

that make your job a little easier.” 


PAUL BANDEL: “I’d hate to raise turkeys 
without it! I feel more relaxed . . . less help- 
less with nf-180 in my feed.” 


Get in touch with your Hess & Clark sales- 
man. He can answer any questions you may 
have...and can get you started on an 
nf-180 protective feeding program. 


These informative selling aids 
help acquaint customers with 
nf-180 protective feeding 


By starting an nf-180 protective feeding program 
now, you'll profit from powerful selling support. The 
4-page folder shown here is currently running as an 
insert in leading turkey magazines. It also makes an 
informative handout piece for your store. The nf-180 
Profit Pointer dial en- 

ables you and your cus- bal 
tomers to quickly dial 
the correct nf-180 level | 
for treating specific, 
diseases. 


4 Controls more poultry problems 
y 2 than any other drug 
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TREATMENT 


HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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COMPARE 
“SNOW FLAKE” 
with any other 
OYSTER SHELL 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES. 


MILL 


(Continued from page 28) 


more than 95% of the production 
goes out in bulk. 

Formulation of West’s poultry 
feeds is done by Hobart Halloran, 
consulting nutritionist and operator 
of the Halloran Research Farm at 
Modesto. 

Mr. Allen directs both purchasing 
and production and delivery opera- 
tions and, with ingredient inventory 
space not too great, he keeps a close 
check on supplies and orders. Run- 
ning inventory records are main- 
tained constantly on both ingredients 
and finished feeds. This system elim- 
inates the need for excessive invest- 
ment in storage and inventory. 

The West company has an experi- 
mental poultry ranch where feeding 
and management tests are run. This 
has facilities for 30,000 cage layers 
plus the raising of replacement pul- 


Richardson G-17 
Semi-Automatic 
Baggers 


1, FIT ANY SIZE MILL —as the main bagger for the small mill or the 
small-batch bagger for the larger mill. 
2. HANDLE MOST FEEDS —grains, pellets, mashes. 
3. HANDLE ALL SIZES AND TYPES OF BAGS—open-mouth textile or 
multi-wall paper—10 to 140 lb. capacities. 
4, LOW COST —little more than an all-manual unit. 
§. AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF —no time lost trimming.. 
all-manual baggers. 
6. CONSISTENT ACCURACY —eliminates human error... 
out of the bag and in your pocket. 
7. COMPLETE LINE OF ACCESSORIES 
Bagholders —camgrip (shown) ; also manual and air-operated. 
Spouts —quick-change square or oval in a range of sizes. 
Feeder —increases speed and accuracy—permits handling flakes, 
lumpy, and sluggish materials. 
Counter —registers bags filled. 
Portable Frame —to serve several lines or spouts. 
Feeder Control Switch —starts feeder when gate opens... 
stops it when gate closes. 
Dust Sleeves —keep cust out of mill. 


.much faster than 


keeps profits 


No mill can afford to be without this extremely versatile, 
semi-automatic, low-cost bagger. Operates on the gross 
weigher principle with the weighed material dropping 
directly into the bag instead of a weighing hopper. 
Adjustable weight on threaded rod tares out weights of 
different types of bags. 


Operator starts operation by pulling down gate handle. 
Gate opens and is held open by a trigger. Material passes 


SAVE MONEY ANY FEED 


Send for free bulletin. 


into bag. Feeding continues until pre-set weight is in bag 
when gate cuts off automatically. 


Why not see how this Richardson Semi-Automatic Bagger 
can make money in your mill. Write or phone.. 


Richardson Scale Company, Clifton, New Jersey. 


.today! 


Sales and service Branches in Principal Cities. 
Also manufactured in England, France 

and Australia. Richardson Scales conform 

to U. S. Weights and Measures H-44 

for your protection. 


lets. Started pullets are produced 
here to supply some of the firm's 
own accounts. 

Poultry Feed Business 

Some two thirds or more of the 
company’s laying feed business is 
done with independent producers. 
Replacement feed is financed in some 
cases. Also, the company is in its 
third year of contract egg operations 
in which it owns the birds and pays 
the producer a certain amount per 
dozen. 

In connection with egg producing 
operations, Mr. West pointed out that 
the bird is “all-important” and em- 
phasis is put on use of high-efficiency 
layers. 

Mr. West mentioned that he has 
been investigating the possibilities of 
on-ranch packing of eggs in place 
of the conventional cartoning and 
casing at central plants. He sees 
possibilities in use of this system and 
the resulting reduced costs. 

Appropriately enough in an im- 
portant turkey state like California, 
another important part of the West 
feed business is turkey feeds. The 
firm serves independent producers 
and also has contract operations in 
which it owns the turkeys and pays 
the producer the going rate of 40¢ 
per bird for his labor and facilities. 

Turkey Breeding 

In addition to the market bird op- 
erations, the company is involved in 
turkey breeding and has ranches with 
some 30,000 breeder hens. Hatching 
eggs are produced for sale and for 
hatching for the company’s own tur- 
key programs. 

Mr. West points out that the com- 
pany has been developing its Mother 
Lode white and bronze turkeys for 
the past 10 years and now supplies 
the trade with hatching eggs. Artifi- 
cial insemination has been used in 
this program for six years. 

The breeding business, he expects, 
will be an increasingly important 
part of the West company’s business. 

In fact, he thinks that this phase 
of the turkey industry may get still 
more emphasis in California in the 
future. For one thing, he likes 
the quality of turkey developed in 
California, feeling that conformation, 
size and growth rate are very good. 
And he also mentions know-how and 
an earlier start as favorable factors 
for the area. 

The entire feed business of the 
West company is geared to efficient 
production and delivery of feeds to 
specialized poultry operations in the 
nearby area of the important San 
Joaquin Valley, And the built-in effi- 
ciency and quality control of the 
modern push-button plant, plus close 
management attention to the opera- 
tional details, provide a base from 
which further growth is expected. It 
is a base which is supported, too, by 
a long history of growth and prog- 
ress in the poultry feed business in 
California. 


WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 
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more turkey 
in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


There’s more turkey in a ton and more profit 
for the grower, when you fortify your starter, 
grower and breeder rations with Vitamelk 
Turkey. They are critical feeds that require 
this specialized fortification to meet today’s 

performance demands for growth rate and 
feed conversion. 

VITAMELK — Vitamelk Turkey, developed by Dawe’s 

PRODUCTS Nutrition Research and Technical Service, 

ate is a convenient, easy-to-use comprehensive 


Vj tit. fortifier. It is a Dawe’s quality-controlled 
gamma premix of vitamins, antibiotics and unidenti- 


* broilers | fied factors at research-proved levels for 
* layers high-efficiency turkey feed performance. 

* breeders When your Vitamelk-fortified turkey feeds 
* turkeys are judged by cost-conscious growers, they’ll 
* dairy be rated “tops” on the basis of growth rate, 
heeft feed conversion and feed cost to produce a 

pound of turkey. 
* swine 


| Talk turkey with your Dawe’s man, or 
e ee write for more information on Vitamelk and 
new concepts in turkey nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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PHONE 805 Dun Building TWX 
TL 2.2937 BU 71 
AREA 716 bien 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA PROTAMONE MILEZYME 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 


BRAN DISTILLERS GRAINS SOYBEAN MEAL 
MIDDLINGS BREWERS GRAINS LINSEED MEAL 
HOMINY FEED MALT SPROUTS BEET PULP 


ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


| 
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ADDITIVES 


(Continued from page 24) 


| tein (100 mg./lb. of total ration) is 


critical, but also it is known that a 
high energy ration must be full-fed 
from farrowing until the pigs are at 
least 3 weeks of age, if maximum 
benefits are to be obtained from the 
use of this additive. 


DIGESTIVE ENZYME DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE BABY PIG — Re- 
search has proven that baby pigs do 
not have fully developed digestive 
enzyme systems up to 5 or 6 weeks 
of age. Figure 12 shows the develop- 
ment of different digestive enzyme 
systems in the baby pig from birth 
to 6-8 weeks of age. 

It is now obvious if we are going 
to feed the baby pig anything, either 
on or off sows, we should feed him 
(1) something he can more adequate- 
ly digest, like rations composed large- 


BF TANK 


BS and BF TANKS 


More capacity with lower overall height 


Are you among the wise, cost conscious operators in the bulk 
feeding and feed handling industry who are turning to 
READ STEEL PRODUCTS for their bulk feed storage tanks? 


Products are designed and engineered to give years of trouble free per- 
formance, speed production, reduce costs, and build customer goodwill by furnishing 
a high quality, always acceptable product. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


LSF TANKS 


Discharge hopper has two 


ly of dried skim milk or (2) rations 

supplemented with sources of en- 

zymes “of choice.” 

During the past 5 years the Iowa 
station has conducted over 50 experi- 
ments involving over 4,500 baby pigs 
in evaluating different sources and 
levels of enzymes for either ration 
supplementation or for the pre-diges- 
tion of the protein components of 
the ration. Figure 13 shows the re- 
sults of one of these experiments. 

Although there has been consider- 
able variation in the response of baby 
pigs to rations supplemented with 
different enzymes under different 
conditions, a total of 20 experiments 
at the Iowa station involving 1,349 
pigs on the use of one supplemental 
enzyme improved rate of gain 4.9% 
and feed efficiency 3.8% during the 
period of 1 to 6 weeks of age. 

Turning to the “sense” of enzyme 
supplementation in baby pig rations, 
the following factors appear to affect 
degree of pig response to enzyme 
supplementation: 

1. Age of pig: 

a. Physiological and true age. 

b. Younger the pig below 6 weeks, 

the better the response. 

2. Type of ration: 

a. Best response to rations contain- 

ing plant protein and carbohy- 

drates—less response in high 
milk rations. 

. Kind and level of enzyme: 

. Enzyme specificity for substrate 

protein (CHO, etc.). 

b. Enzyme must function at pH of 
G-I tract of pig. 

c. Enzyme must function at the 
temperature of the pig. 

d. Enzyme must be added at opti- 
mum level. The response curve, 
to enzymes “of choice,” appears 
to be curvilinear. 

4. Rate of food passage through 

tract, affected by: 

a. Disease level — frequency and 
severity of looseness or scouring. 

b. Affected by kind and amounts 
of various ingredients in diet. 

5. Level (amount) of feed intake— 

of growth: 

a. The greater the food intake, the 
greater the growth, therefore 
the greater the response to en- 
zyme “of choice” supplementa- 
tion. 


ARSENICALS IN SWINE NU- 
TRITION—A recent review on the 
“Use of Organic Arsenicals in Swine 
Rations” by Drs. W. M. Beeson and 
J. H. Conrad of Purdue University 


w 


| was published in Feed Age, Vol. 10, 


No. 5, May, 1960. 

Both arsanhilic acid and 3-nitro-4- 
hydroxyphenylarsonic acid are widely 
used in swine rations. Both, at their 
optimum and legally allowed levels, 
have been shown to improve rate of 
gain and feed efficiency. Research 
at the Iowa station has indicated that 
the use of 3-nitro also decreases 
backfat in market hogs. The results 
of one of the experiments which in- 
dicates this benefit is shown in Fig- 


straight sides and two 60° sides, 
obround 18” x 84” discharge 
opening. The combined slope of 
sides and 1442 square inch dis- 
charge facilitates the flow of 
“hard to handle” bulk feed. 


Hopper slope lessens bridging 

22” loading hatch 

22” discharge opening 

Standard design of the versatile discharge valve arrange- 
ment permits use of one or two augers. 


ure 14. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF NU- 
TRITION AND DISEASE—Both ex- 
perience and research indicate that 


Not one or two, but 


THREE 
DIFFERENT 


LINES 
keep 


Peterson Males improving 


And that’s not all — 


READ sive Bonnet Steel Grain Bins are the most up-to-date 
grain bins on the market. Complete new design includes sen- 
sational protective and labor saving features. 


sales engineers will gladly show you the many out- 
standing features of Products and how they can in- 


crease your profits. 


STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


. PHONE WO 1-2182 ° BIRMINGHAM. 13, ALA. 
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the requirements of some nutrients 
and additives are increased, whereas 
others are decreased as the stress 
level (including disease level) in- 
creases. Obviously this is influenced 
by the kind of nutrients, additives 
and stress factors involved. This con- 
cept is illustrated in Figure 15. 

For many years practicing veter- 
inarians have observed that the pro- 
tein levels in swine rations must be 
lowered as the disease level increases. 
This interrelationship, shown in Fig- 
ure 16, has been proven in swine 
nutrition experiments during the past 
10 years. 

An example, illustrated in Figure 
16, is as follows: It is well known 
that the baby pig’s protein require- 
ments (based on rations made up of 
practical ingredients) are between 25 
and 30% under relatively low disease- 
level conditions of carefully con- 
trolled experiments at agricultural 
experiment stations. Yet, under av- 
erage farm conditions, baby pigs can 
tolerate only 18-20% protein without 


excessive looseness or scouring. Un- | 
der high disease-level farm condi- | 


tions, baby pigs of the same weight 


and age can tolerate only approxi- | 


mately 16% protein in their total 
ration. This important interrelation- 


ship of protein level and disease level | 
is fully appreciated by experienced | 


nutritionists and veterinarians. 


Hog producers get quite concerned | 


when their baby pigs show even a 
slight degree of looseness. They’ve 
always thought that looseness was a 
forewarning to real trouble with 
diarrhea. For years I’ve had a phrase 
for this situation: ‘“‘When a baby pig 
shows looseness, the farmer, psycho- 
logically, gets the scours.” 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF | 


STRESS LEVEL AND NUTRITION- 
AL ADEQUACY OF RATION ON 
DEGREE OF RESPONSE TO ANTI- 


BIOTICS AND UNIDENTIFIED | 


GROWTH FACTORS There are 
definite interrelationships between 
stress level (including disease level), 


the nutritional adequacy of a ration | 


and the degree of response to anti- 
biotics and unidentified growth fac- 
tors. This is shown in Figure 17. By 


stress level, we mean the degree of | 


stress invoked by any one or more 
stress factors. 

Stress level includes disease level 
in our present concept. From Figure 
17 it is evident that with a low stress 
level and a completely adequate ra- 
tion (theoretically an ideal situation), 
we get little or no response to feed 
additives such as antibiotics and un- 
identified growth factors. 


With a low stress level and a nv- | 
tritionally marginal ration, we get a | 
greater response to these additives. | 


With a very high stress level and an 
adequate ration, we get an inter- 
mediate response. The greatest re- 
sponse is obtained when we have a 
high stress level and a ration de- 
ficient in nutrients which would be 
supplied by either unidentified growth 
factor(s) per se, or by nutrients 
synthesized by intestinal flora (which 
had been modified by antibiotic 
feeding). 

These interrelationships of stress 
level, nutritional adequacy and de- 
gree of response to certain feed addi- 
tives are becoming more and more 
appreciated as an important concept 
by both nutritionists and veterinar- 
ians. 

An illustration of the concept por- 
trayed by Figure 17 is shown by the 
results of the experiments reported 
in Figure 18. 

To create a low disease-level en- 
vironment, growing pigs were individ- 
ually-fed in portable pasture units 
moved across an alfalfa pasture on 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST . . 
AT REASONABLE COSTI 


W ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichira 19, Kansas 


which no hogs had been for three 
previous years. 

To simulate a high disease-level 
environment, litter-mate pigs were 
individually-fed in portable units in 
one-fourth-acre dirt lots in which 
hogs had been fed almost continu- 
ously for about five years. To further 
increase the disease level in their 
surroundings, “poor-doing”’ pigs were 
selected out of a group of growing- 
finishing pigs (not on experiment) 
and turned loose in the one-fourth- 
acre lot surrounding the pigs in the 
individual units. 

The over-all results show that the 
use of certain feed additives (anti- 
biotics and/or arsenicals) gave the 
greatest response when fed to the 
pigs managed under the simulated 
high disease-level environment. 


PRINCIPLES AND CONCEPTS 
AFFECTING THE DOLLARS AND 
SENSE OF SWINE FEED ADDI- 
TIVES—tThere are several principles 
and concepts which should be con- 
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eee ideally suited 
for BREEDERS, too 


ARB- 


for protection against blackhead 


There is no blackhead preventive more ideally 
suited to the turkey breeder’s requirements than 


CARB-O-SEP. 


CARB-O-SEP has the unique ability to give top 
blackhead protection — without introducing the 
serious, undesirable side reactions breeders have 
long associated with the use of blackhead preven- 
tives. CARB-O-SEP’s freedom from costly ad- 
verse side reactions has been convincingly proven 
in both meat birds and breeding birds. 


CARB-O-SEP protected meat birds have attained 
outstanding results in feed efficiency and weight 
gains. Breeding birds fed CARB-O-SEP have 
maintained the finest kind of performance records 


in fertility and hatchability. 


Over the past 4 breeding seasons, CARB-O-SEP 
has been successfully used by breeders all over 
the country. “84% hatchability” is the most recent 


report on breeder hatchability. 


So—it is no longer necessary for the breeder to 
run the risk of blackhead striking his valuable 
breeding birds. CARB-O-SEP offers the turkey 
breeder an effective way to successfully protect 
his birds from blackhead without sacrificing valu- 


able fertility and hatchability. 


For more information and data on CARB-O-SEP, write 


Dept. FS-3. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 


WHITMOYER WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U. S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


IN CANADA: 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. 


Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


| 
| | 

Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. Cutters * 
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AG ELECTRONICS STUDY—Carlos Luis Rodriguez, center, is pictured here 
with Warren L. Sweet, Jr., and Rex Yocum of Seedburo Equipment Co. dur- 
ing his recent visit to Chicago. As chief electronics supervisor of the National 
Production Council of Costa Rica, Mr. Rodriguez is spending six months in 
the U.S. to study and observe use of electronics in agriculture. 


sidered in determining the dollars 
and sense of swine feed additives. 

One of these concepts involves the 
interrelationships of disease level] 
with the degree of response to anti- 
biotics and enzyme feeding. As the 
disease level increases, incidence and 
degree of scouring advances, and de- 
gree of antibiotic and enzyme re- 
sponse grows. Conversely, the higher 
the disease level the shorter the 
time food is in the G-I tract for 
enzyme breakdown. 

Quantity and quality of manage- 
ment and labor input affect the de- 
gree of disease level, degree of stress, 
level of ration fortification required, 
value of drugs and capital required 
for housing and equipment. 

Nutritionists, veterinarians and 
livestock producers should do more 
“correlative thinking’ when arriving 
at the dollars and sense values of 
various “inputs” in livestock produc- 
tion. 


When we approach the problem of 


Engineers Who Know Say... 


ANDERSON ROTARY STEAM TUBE DRYERS 
Are The Quality Standard for Dryers 


Sturdy heavy 
Large air intakes gage steel shell. 
assure adequate 
Each motor has 
selected charac- 
teristics for indi- 
vidual customers’ 
power require- 
ments. 


Steam tubes connect- 
ed to steam head at 
one end only permit- 
ting expansion and 
contraction and re- 
ducing danger of 
leaks and strains. 


\ 


Removable doors 
provide ventilation 
and easy access. 


Cast iron reduc- 
tion gears give 
quiet trouble- 


free performance. 


Rigid channel iron 
frames to assure 
stacking of dryers 
without distortion. 


Anti-friction, self 
aligning, roller bear- 
ings assure smooth, 
long operation. 


Without question, Anderson Rotary Steam Tube 
Dryers, either 72-tube or 92-tube, are considered 
by production engineers as the quality standard 
in equipment for drying granular materials. And 
rightly so, for these carefully engineered units, con- 
structed of materials best suited for the job, have 
proved their superior efficiency over and over again. 


Check the eight quality features indicated in the 
above photo. Remember, too, in addition to single 
unit installations, Anderson Dryers can be stacked 
two or three high — conserving floor space while 
processing your exact capacity requirements. 
Write for information on the uses, capacities and 
operations of these dryers. 


ARRANGEMENTS Anderson Oryers 
can be stacked two or three hig!:. 25 
weil as used in single units. 


swine disease control] objectively, we 
realize that the geneticist, nutrition- 
ist, the agricultural engineer, the 
veterinarian and the livestock pro- 
ducer are all involved. 

Factors involved in swine disease 
control include the following: 

1. Degree of genetic resistance of 
animals (a) within the herd on a 
given farm and (b) among replace- 
ment sows and boars. 

2. Effect of animal’s age on (a) 
susceptibilty to different stress fac- 
tors and (b) degree of general dis- 
ease resistance. 

3. Nutritional adequacy and bal- 
ance of previous and present rations. 

4. Environmental stress (including 
disease) level. 

5. Adequacy of housing and equip- 
ment for each stage of life cycle: 
Amount, design, arrangement and 
relative location. 

6. Adequacy in handling diseases 
with known control: (a) Blood test- 
ing and culling and (b) immuniza- 
tion. 

7. Producer’s knowledge and abil- 
ity. 

OUR CUSTOMER —THE LIVE- 
STOCK PRODUCER—Frankly, I do 
not believe that we can overlook the 
general economic cost-price squeeze 
which has gradually affected our cus- 
tomer—the livestock producer. 

The progressive livestock producer 
is research conscious. He realizes the 
economic benefits which he can reap 
by the proper use of proven feed 
additives to increase his efficiency of 
production. 

Our ultimate goal is the same—to 
help the livestock producer make 
more money. Although the services 
rendered by the veterinarian and the 
feed industry are different, there is 
bound to be some overlapping in the 
areas of nutrition, management and 
disease control. In the future each 
must seek the best way to serve the 
livestock producer. 

Present trends and economic pres- 
sures are forcing both feed manufac- 
turers and practicing veterinarians 
to do many things which normally 
they would prefer not to do. 

The farmer really doesn’t care who 
supplies him with proven, valuable 
feed additives, as long as he can get 
the economic benefits from their use 
to make more money from livestock 
production—at least to be able to 
pay his bills! 


SUMMARY Currently there 
are 11 functional classes of feed ad- 
ditives, including about 48 different 
additives, being used in swine feeds. 

2. Feed additives are used in swine 
feeds: (1) To achieve a more perfect 
nutrient balance in rations, (2) to 
aid in disease prevention and con- 
trol, (3) to obtain specific physiolog- 
ical effects and (4) for nutrient(s) 
preservation and for improving the 
keeping qualities of ingredients and 
mixed rations. 

3. Each additive must be appraised 
scientifically from different stand- 
points when considering its dollar 
and sense usage and values. Additives 
vary considerably in their purpose of 
use, administration “of choice,” safe- 
ty in usage, cost per unit, effective 
level required and return per dollar 
invested. 

4. The use of all feed additives is 
rigidly controlled by FDA regula- 
tions. Feed manufacturers, veterin- 
arians and feeders are all affected 
at the applied “grass-roots” level; 


For All Livestock and Poultry 
Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values 


Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


~ 
: 
| 
| 
a J Supply Your Feeds With 
ts division of the 1 Basic Economy Corpo ae 


therefore, they should acquaint them- 
selves with these legal aspects. The 
route of application of feed additives 
in the future, whether it be through 
the feed man or the practicing vet- 
erinarian, will depend primarily upon 
the economic and legal aspects. 

5. In the future, the practicing 
veterinarian will need more training 
in both fundamental and applied nu- 
trition to be able to assume a greater 
responsibility in the application of 
therapeutic nutrition. 

6. Future governmental policy 
should look upon our tremendous 
ability to produce feed and food (even 
our present agricultural “abun- 
dance”) as “blessings’’ which can be 
used first at home to “rev up” our 
agricultural economy by the produc- 
tion of more abundant, better quality 
and more economical meat, milk and 
eggs, which, when properly processed, 
can be used abroad as powerful inter- 
national political “weapons of peace.” 

We certainly should not pass laws 
which will unreasonably restrict our 
basic and applied research, which in 
turn will slow down the efficiency of 
production of the products of our ani- 
mal agriculture. 

7. Regardless of the results of in- 
dividual experiments, legal restraints 
or personal opinions, the truth and 
use regarding the “dollars and sense” 
of feed additives will prevail in the 
end. 


Feedlots May Join 
Feed Men’s Group 


SACRAMENTO—The board of di- 
rectors of the California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. recently took 
action to welcome feedlot operators 
into the organization. 

The following resolution was 
passed: “Resolved that the commer- 
cial feedlots in California are an in- 
tegral part of the feed industry in 
this state and as such can benefit 
materially by joining the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
thereby adding to the continuing ef- 
forts of the association to gain bene- 
fits for our California feed industry 
as a whole.” 

The association says that “in order 
to properly represent the large Cali- 
fornia feed industry the feedlots have 
been classified as associate members 
and can in addition to being mem- 
bers of their own California Cattle 
Feeders Asen., join the 38-year-old 
CHG&FDA for $35 per year. Since 
the first half of the fiscal year is 
gone they can now become members 
for $17.50 until June, 1961.” 

Twenty-three feedlots have joined 
the association, according to the rec- 
ords. 


Dairy Unit Opened 


BOULDER, COLO. —A large, new 
dairy operation has been started near 
here to combine the benefits of prox- 
imity of feed sources and favorable 
climate within easy reach of the big 
Denver-Boulder milk market poten- 
tial, according to W. R. Brooks, man- 
aging partner in the operation. 

Other partners with Mr. Brooks in 
Paclamar Farm are Howard Sluyter, 
Dallas, Texas, and Edsko Heckman 
and Peter Cook, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Brooks, formerly with General 
Mills dairy sales and service depart- 
ment, Kansas City, also owns a heifer 
sales operation near Fountain, Colo. 

Nucleus of the present breeding 
herd is 70 “big name” registered 
Holsteins. When the farm is expand- 
ed to full size, Mr. Brooks says, 
there will be an estimated 300 breed- 
ing animals and up to 1,000 calves 
on feed at one time. 


SPECIFY 


Caleium 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 W 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Poultry, Turkey Ration 
Booklet Now Available 


BURLINGTON, VT. — Free copies 
of the new booklet “Poultry and Tur- 
key Rations for 1961” are available 
at the University of Vermont here, 
it has been reported by Prof. Donald 
C. Henderson, a member of the Uni- 
versity faculty and Vermont repre- 
sentative on the New England Col- 
lege Conference Feed Board. 

Prof. Henderson said the represen- 
tatives of New England colleges meet 
to share common research data, study 
the findings of scientists in other 
states and recommend feed formulas 
which combine high nutrition with 
low cost. 

The professor, a teacher and re- 
searcher, works closely with the Ver- 
mont extension service and feed in- 
terests in the state to bring these 
findings to the attention of feed mix- 
ers and producers, the announcement 
stated. 


DEHYDRATED 
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SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets + Crumbles 
Bagged . Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 
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hgh 12¢ A HEAD CAN BUY AN EXTRA 41-POUND GAIN IN 4 MONTHS! 


ater 
— os Incredible @s it sounds, these facts were prove pas rogram. € f you use other minerals, Morton T-M Salt 
| @SRREEEGem mor ture feeding trial at Kenyon Farms, Mineral Point creases feed efficiency so that all your other feeds do a 
\ Pile exp During a 120-day ture period, cattle fed Mort ; ette if animals Stay healthier and gain faster when | ' 
Re in Mineralized Salt free gained an average of 4 they get Mort exclusive formulation of essential trace 
nore than cattle fed +? and vet the ex ft ’ : he alt every day { 
« ate Morton T-M Sait used over the entire four month 5 y Be @ to feed Morton T-M (Trace-Mineralized) Salt, free 
Pations. |: added up to 12¢ a head c ‘ ‘ ef cattle, dairy cows, sheep and hogs 
And so the experime evidence mou p. M 3 estock. At your feed de aier’ 5, in bags, blocks 
Trace-Mineralized Salt has a vita! role to play in y tee and brit Morton Sait Company+ Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Th AD. -YOUR CUSTOMERS WILL! alt puts gain on faster, 
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MORTON ERALIZED SALT 


To add Morton T-M Salt to your line, write Morton Salt Company Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


HEART HEALTH ENEMY 


DISEASE 


HEART FUND 


PROCESSED PEANUT HULLS 


““Nature’s Perfect 
Poultry Litter’’ 


ECONOMICAL...EASY TO 
STORE 


Southern Sunshine is com- 
petitively priced and 
money-saving from a labor 
standpoint. It comes in 
20” x 20” x 24” corrugated 
cartons that are easy to 
handle and stack. Each 
carton, packed by special 
compressor equipment, 
contains enough litter for 
120 sq. ft. of floor space. 


SPREADS EASILY 


Southern Sunshine pours 
easily, expanding into a 
huge pile for fast spread- 
ing. No lumps to break up 
No roots or vines... 
nothing but clean peanut 
hulls. When litter is spent, 
its light weight makes it 
easy to remove with a 
shovel. 


ANDERSON 
YOUR 


ONE- TOP 


ORDER NOW! 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Phone ME 9-2411 


GOOD DIET—Chimpanzees being trained for the Mercury space program 
at Holloman Air Force Base, N.M., receive scientifically-prepared “chimp 
chow” pellets, plus fruits and vegetables, to keep them in a healthy condition. 
Other pellets are used to motivate the chimps to perform psychological tests 
and these pellets will be the first “chimp fuel” in space. 


Space Program Uses ‘Chimp Chows’ 


By Special Correspondent 
of chimpanzees which will take part 


ALAMOGORDO, N.M.— Although | i, the Atlas-phase of Project Mer- 
most of America’s missile and space | cury flights later this year 
research is powered by liquid oxygen She teal a panied 37 lb _— 
and other exotic substances, one im- the first astrochimp, when he made a 
portant phase of the Project Mercury relatively brief flight into space in 
astronaut program will use pelletized a Mercury capsule powered by a Red- 
animal feed for its “fuel.” stone rocket Jen. 31 

Here at Holloman Air Force Base, However, both food and water will 
veterinarians of the Aeromedical | be provided when chimps are sent in 
Field Laboratory are including pel-| the long-duration flights later this 
letized “chimp chow” in the diet of | year. Food and water dispensers have 
the chimpanzees that are being | been designed at Holloman to feed 
trained to precede the human astro- | 4 chimp and at the same time moti- 
nauts into space. The animal feed pel- vate him to work levers in psycho- 
lets are supplemented by fresh fruits | Jogical tests, according to reports. 
and vegetables, gelatin “cocktails” For the current series of short 
and some infant cereals. flights, the chimps are motivated to 

In addition, however, Holloman’s | watch three lights and work two lev- 
Comparative Psychology Laboratory | ers simply to avoid a mild electric 


is using banana pellets in the train- | shock. For the longer flights, the sec- 
BULK FEED BOX 


Gud Features at an Unmatchable Price 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain at 
rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin. Does not 
break pelleted or crumblized feeds. Low-level discharge, 
270-degree swinging auger, swing spout. Choice of 
flexible shaft drive on discharge auger or new uni- 
versal with gear box drive. Complete hydraulic 

motor drive slightly extra. 


ing program for the advanced class 


LOW-LEVEL DISCHARGE 


Unloads into hard-to-get-at 
bins. Disengages for pit dis- 
charge. 

Operator controls mixing, dis- 
charge, throttle and flow from 
three equal or unequal compart- 
ments. 


MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 

4, 6 and 7 ton capacities in 
standard boxes or custom built 
for your truck. Heavy duty 
vinyl-covered nylon tarp or steel J 
top available. Your name 
painted on sides and back. 


MOUNTED 


12 to 14-ton bulk feed box for 2- 
ton tandem trucks. 21’ discharge 
auger — extensions available. Four 
= compartments. Choice of flex- 
ible shaft or gear box drive. Hy- 
draulic drive extra. 


Sudenga Siip-in 
PICK-UP BULK BOX 


2% ton capacity. Here’s the ideal 
box for feed mills and elevators for 
the smal] loads and to come to the 
rescue during peak seasons or dur- 
ing wet weather. It’s a natural for 
large turkey and poultry operations, 
farms day- lay tonnage. 
As low as $892.50. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Sudenga COMBINATION 
BAG-OR-BULK BODY 


Ideal for feed dealers who want 
to haul either bags or bulk. Do not 
break pellets or crumblized feeds. 
Fast unloading. Easy loading on the 
farm with 5” or 6” dia. auger in 
special carrier. Permits filling box 
evenly without scooping to the front. 
hopper bottom. Vinyl 

rp. 


Dept. F GEORGE, IOWA 
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, 
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BULK FEED BOX 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
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SELLIN' SAM 


“Why, | want you to know I've got over 500 happy customers right 
here in Webster County—mostly Herefords!" 


By Jim Zilverberg 


ond group will be encouraged to 
“work” by the reward of feed pellets. 

At this time, one chimp named 
Bobby Joe is being trained in a track- 
ing device. Whenever he lines up two 
sets of lights successfully, he hits a 
lever. Seven successful “hits” release 
a banana pellet. 

Advanced Class 

In another room, the advanced class 
of astrochimps are learning to dis- 
criminate between two even and one 
odd symbol flashed before them. 
When they hit a lever below the odd 
symbol they are rewarded and a new 
combination of symbols is presented. 
One very clever chimpanzee has 
memorized the sequence of patterns 
and can now hit the proper order of 
levers with her eyes closed, according 
to reports. Her training machine 
“pays off” with a food pellet after 
every 19 successful discriminations. 
Like a “touch typist” she bangs away 
at the levers while watching what is 


happening in other parts of the room; | 


on several occasions, she made 7,000 


THIRSTY WORK—This chimpanzee 
at Holloman Air Force Base, N.M., 
is trying out a water dispenser, simi- 
lar to a more compact model that will 
take care of a thirsty chimpanzee 
when he is travelling in space. This 
chimp has learned that a drink is 
available whenever the light flashes. 
His action time in space—compared 
with the same effort on the ground— 
will give data that is expected to be 
of value in preparations to send a 
man into space later on. 


successful hits in 70 minutes with | 


less than 35 errors. 


Psychologists have ample proof of | 


the reward-value of the food pellets. 
When one machine was set to pay off 


only once in every minute, a chimpan- | 


zee slowed down his effort so that he 
bothered to hit a lever just once or 
twice before every 60-second payoff. 
The psychologists also find that af- 
ter the chimps begin to feel well-fed 
they lose interest in their work. Ex- 
periments elsewhere have shown that 
chimps can be trained to take a sym- 
bolic object—like a coin or a poker 
chip—instead of food as long as it 
can be traded for food later on. This 
has led to some jocular theories on 
what would happen if Holloman’s 


chimps learned to acquire chips and | 


gamble in their spare time. “Would 
one chimp learn to hire others to do 
his work?” 

On the serious side, the Holloman 
scientists are designing and testing 
devices that will squirt a drink of 
water or force a pellet toward a 
chimp’s lips while he is in a “weight- 
lessness” situation. When the capsule 
is floating in space, the process of 
feeding will defy the law of gravity. 
This is one problem that the average 
U.S. feedlot doesn’t have to worry 
about. 


Holloman veterinarians say that, 


with the carefully supervised diet and | 
strict medical attention, the astro- | 
chimps are enjoying far better health | 


than their jungle cousins. Because of 
parasites, diet problems and jungle 
marauders, life is relatively short for 
the average wild chimpanzee in Afri- 
ca. In captivity and under scientific 
care, chimpanzees have exceeded 40 
years of age. 

Manufacturer of the banana pellets 
used at Holloman is Foringer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Ask Control 


BARRE, VT.—The Vermont Poul- 
trymen’s Assn. has gone on record as 
“recognizing that leukosis is a cause 
of serious financial loss to poultry- 

” and has urged “increased re- 


men 
search and activity to clear up the 
disease.” 


The action was taken at the poul- | 


trymen’s annual meeting held here 


during the 27th annual Vermont | 


Farm Show. 


increasing YOur = 
return Over: 
feed cost... 


SUPER BIO CONCENTRATE 
Steps up the 


“CONVERSION 
FACTOR” 


of your beef and dairy feeds 


. . . Rufis contains natural live Rumen 
bacteria and their enzymes; harvested 
from government inspected cattle! 


produced by 
POUL-AN 
LABORATORIES 
621 West 33rd 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Protected by Patent No. 2,560,830 


W. P. MANN SALES CO. 
Military Avenue 
Phone 553-4001 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


PUTS FEED TO WORK 
FA §& T E R 


Dex-Mo-Lass, with 45% total sugars, adds a rich pala- 
table sweetness to feed and silage, encouraging livestock 
to eat greater quantities and drink more water. This 
means rapid weight gains for early marketing. Dex-Mo- 


Lass is rich in these nutritious ingre- 
dients: Corn Sugar Molasses (Hydrol), 
Cane Sugar Molasses (Blackstrap), 
Corn Germ Meal and Corn Gluten 
Meal. Dex-Mo-Lass is packed in 50- 
lb. moisture-resistant bags to protect 
its wholesome goodness, This high 
=, quality molasses concentrate is excel- 
i lent for feeding, mixing and silage. 


(NORE OIENTS 


PROCESSING COMPANY | 


| CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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Your 
payoff 
HERE... 


starts HERE 
with Pro-Strep... 


The poults that pay off at market time are the poults started 
off with PRO-STREP. 

Starter and grower rations, fortified with PRo-STREP, help 
keep up healthy appetites and maintain top weight gains... 
even in the presence of bluecomb and sinusitis! 

PRO-STREP is a highly effective combination of penicillin and 
streptomycin that helps reduce stress setbacks and early mor- 
tality due to organisms sensitive to penicillin and streptomycin. 
And, Pro-Strep does it all more economically than any single 
antibiotic—narrow- or broad-spectrum! 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout 
the country are switching to PRo-STREP. What they want is 
what you want—an effective combination of antibiotics that can 
promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Get going now on a PRO-STREP feeding program. See your 
Merck Feed Products Representative or write: 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO-STREP 4:5 


@rRADEMARK OF MERCK CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


Penicillin and Streptomycin 
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Daffin Announces 
New Service for 


Feedmobile Owners 


LANCASTER, PA.—A new service 
for owners of Daffin ‘“Feedmobiles” 
has been announced by Daffin Manu- 
facturing Co., Lancaster, Pa., a divi- 
sion of Daffin Corp. 

Each Daffin owner is being visited 
on a continuing basis by a company 
“owner representative’ operating 
within each of the firm’s marketing 
districts. 

The new program was launched, 
according to G. E. Sprackling, Daffin 
director of marketing, “to further im- 
prove the close relationship between 
Feedmoble owners and the company 
and between the owners and their 
Daffin service-parts depots.” 

Started this past January, the spe- 
cial representative service has been 
receiving an “enthusiastic and warm 
welcome” from operators of Daffin 
mobile milling businesses throughout 
the U.S. and Canada, Mr. Sprackling 
said. And he added, “It has proved 
to be a very effective follow-up to 
the business management and equip- 
ment maintenance instruction all 
owners and operators receive at the 
Daffin Feedmobile training school.” 

The Daffin specialists do not func- 
tion as salesmen. They are respon- 
sible for two principal services to 
owners: 

1. To perform complete examina- 
tions on all Daffin Feedmobiles, in- 
specting mechanical performance, 
checking preventive maintenance pro- 
grams, noting symptoms of irregu- 
larities, offering advice, and where 
the diagnosis indicates, suggesting 
that the owner take advantage of the 
services available at his authorized 
Daffin service-parts depot. 

2. To analyze the business side of 
the owner’s mobile milling service, 
suggesting ways to improve the 
working plans for management, pro- 
duction, route scheduling, sales pros- 
pecting, etc., so the overall operation 
will be efficient and profitable. 

In connection with the “owner rep- 
resentative” program, Mr. Sprackling 
pointed out that “over 50% of all 
Daffin Feedmobile owners are within 
an hour of a Daffin parts-service de- 
pot, and at least 95% are only three 
hours away from such a depot.” 


March 29 Is Date for 
’61 Cage Clinic at 
Texas A&M College 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
The 1961 cage clinic at Texas A&M 
College here will be held March 29 
in the ballroom of the Memorial Stu- 
dent Center, according to B. C. 
Wormeli, extension poultry husband- 
man at the college. 

Among program subjects, which 
have been selected on the basis of 
interest and concern to Texas com- 
mercial egg producers, are two per- 
taining to nutrition. The first, to be 
handled by Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, pro- 
fessor and head of the poultry science 
department, deals with “Protein-En- 
ergy Levels for Maximum Rate of 
Lay and Minimum Feed Cost per 
Dozen of Eggs.” 

The second nutrition talk, which is 
entitled “Nutrition Pitfalls to Avoid 
for Pullets and Layers,” will be pre- 
sented by Dr. J. R, Couch, professor, 
poultry science department. 

Other subjects to be discussed dur- 
ing the day-long event include eco- 
nomics of culling caged layers, per- 
formance traits and treatment of to- 
morrow’s layers, progress of the fresh 
fancy egg quality program, business 
management, current egg technology 
studies, random sample performance 
tests, future levels of layer perform- 
ance, disease, and a panel will dis- 
cuss “Controlling Health of Layers.” 
A question and answer session is 
slated last on the program. 


Flooring for Pigs on 


Swine Day Program 


URBANA, ILL.— Hog producers 
wondering about which type of floor 


works best for pigs can learn some | 
of the answers at the University of | 


Illinois Swine Day March 28. 

Dr. A. H. Jensen, swine research 
worker, will report university stud- 
ies with steel mesh and concrete. He 
will also give a progress report on a 
current 
slabs, wood slabs and steel mesh. 

Other Swine Day reports include 


ingredients in corn-soybean meal ra- | 


tions, gestation rations for sows and 
gilts and antibiotics for growing pigs. 
In addition, L. H. Simerl, outlook spe- 
cialist, will report the hog price pros- 
pects for 1961. And Dr. J. R. Pickard, 


College of Veterinary Medicine, will | 


discuss the university’s experiences 
with specific pathogen-free (SPF) 
pigs. 
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study comparing concrete | 
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their ‘newspap Der 


about you? 


At no other time during the year will you find more feedmen getting to- 


business than at the American Feed Manufac- 


turers Association meeting and National Feed Show in Chicago, on May 
7-10. It’s the time of the year when your customers and prospects are 
new-products minded, when ideas are exchanged and plans develop. As in 
past years ... it’s become a tradition . . . Feedstuffs AFMA convention is- 
sue will be delivered to registrants’ (about 2,000) hotel rooms on Monday 
morning. In this before “ham ’n eggs” copy of their newspaper, feed men 
will find convention news and notes, outstanding feature articles, plus all the 
important news they look for in their regular weekly copies of Feedstuffs. 
In short, the May 6 issue of Feedstuffs with bonus distribution and out- 
standing editorial content zeroed-in on interested readers adds up to a once- 
in-a-year opportunity for your advertising dollars to do double duty. 

To their hotel rooms and to the Feed Show, Feedstuffs will carry your 
sales message . . . tying-in with your exhibit or, if you are not exhibiting, 
telling your sales message to the men who make up the $4 billion feed in- 


dustry. 


Advertising Deadline: April 24—Place your space reservation now by calling the nearest 


Feedstuffs office .. . 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Oregon 9-2490 Harrison 7-0515 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 141 W. Jackson 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Franklin 4-5200 


KANSAS CITY 
Victor 2-1350 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Dunkirk 8-6178 Exbrook 2-3365 
2550 Beverly Blvd. 681 Market St. 


FOR MIXING TOP DRESSING | 
e 
| AFMA Convention and National Feed Show §& 
FS if 
— 


VIRGINIA MEETING—The three men in the photo at the left above met 
during a recess of the Virginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Conference 
held in Roanoke, Va., recently. From the left, they are: Dr. J. L. Milligan, 
broiler and roaster research division, Ralston Purina Co.; J. W. Tallent, Har- 
risonburg, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, and Denver Bragg, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. Dr. Milligan appeared on the program. In the photo at the 
right is long-distance visitor to the meeting shown with the feed association’s 
executive secretary. Paul Williams, executive secretary, Virginia State Feed 
Assn., greets Miss M. M. Martin, British Oil & Cake Mills, Ltd., London. 


Computer Put to Work on Dairy Feeds 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
ROANOKE, VA.—That electronic 
marvel of a miracle age, 
computer, is taking hold in the South 
to take the guesswork, and a lot of 
hand figuring out of feeding dairy 
cattle. 
In an office in Raleigh, N.C., data 


on dairy herds, consisting of weights, | 
fats, concentrates, roughage and but- | 


terfat content of milk produced, is 
gathered from throughout the south- 
eastern states and fed into electronic 
machines which come up with for- 
mulas for feeding. 

The system, which has been in- 
stituted in most of the Dixie states 
was explained before the Virginia 
Feed Convention and Nutrition Con- 
ference by William S. Griffith, dairy 
Science department, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. He urged feedmen 
to join in the program which he said 
can do wonders for improving dairy 
herds. 

He said a meeting is to be held in 
Charlotte, N.C., April 18-19 at the 
Selwyn Hotel at which time dairy- 
men from the South will be given fur- 
ther details of the electronic plan of 
gathering data leading to better con- 
ditioning of cattle. 

He said the time has arrived when 
dairymen must learn to “feed cows” 
not herds. 

Electronic data-processing can do 


the data | 


| much, he said, to eliminate the guess- 
| work in dairy feeding. 


Nutrition Education 


“I think we all agree that we need 
| a uniform and a more direct ap- 
| proach to the problem of education 
in dairy nutrition. It is unfortunate 
that popular writers, pseudo-scien- 
tists and faddists do a more effec- 
tive job of educating dairymen to ac- 
cept their point of view than do 
bonafide extension workers or repre- 
sentatives of reputable feed com- 
panies,”’ he said in pointing out that 
dairymen have been the unwitting 
victims of a mass of confusing, con- 
flicting recommendations. 

“The dairyman does not know how 
to distinguish between the recommen- 
dations of reputable feed companies 
and educational concerns and ideas 
propounded by those who seek to ex- 
ploit him,” he said. 

Mr. Griffith said that basic prin- 
ciples of dairy nutrition have been 
known for decades and that there is 
knowledge of how to calculate the re- 
quirements of any cow. However, be- 
fore the age of computers, he con- 
tinued, calculating these figures by 
hand was a tedious job and one that 

many dairymen were unwilling to do. 

Prescription Feeding 

Dairymen have known for a long 
time that optimum profit per cow 
can be attained only by careful con- 


Get Big 
Feed Scalping Capacity 
in Small Space 


BAR-NUN 
Rotary 
SIFTER 


In less than 26 square feet of floor area, this Series 480 
Bar-Nun scalps up to 45 tons of soft feed per hour, through 


No. 3 mesh... 


or as much as 36 tons of high fat content 


feed on the same mesh. Users also say that the dust-free, 
rugged Bar-Nun cuts housekeeping and maintenance costs. 


Bar-Nun feed scalpers are available in a combination of 


sideration of each individual, he 
stated. 

“For greatest returns the grain 
recommendation for each cow must 


| be as personal as a doctor’s prescrip- 
| tion for his patient,” 


he said. Elec- 
tronic data processing has brought 
new prominence to the term “pre- 
scription feeding.” 

States in the South working on 
the project of electronic processing 
of dairy herd data include Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

The meeting to be held in Char- 
lotte is to further explain the process 
to people in the dairy business and 
to seek their cooperation in supply- 
ing data to the processing center at 
Raleigh, he commented. 

Under the system, he said, it is 
possible to ascertain quickly the in- 
come of a herd over cost of feeding. 
The mechanical gadget will quickly 
tell the feed cost per hundredweight 
by dividing feed cost per cow per 
year by milk pounds produced per 
cow year. 

“It is my belief that solid support 
for the machine processed DHIA or 
owner-sampler record program would 
be the most effective way of putting 
the method across,” he said. 

In appealing to the feed people to 
support the program, which cost 
would be less than two cents a day 
per cow, Mr. Griffith said: “We be- 
lieve that this program is the sound- 
est, most practical system yet devised 
to help the dairyman in his grain 
feeding program.” 

Such a program of electronic data 
processing, he said, will pay dividends 
to both dairymen and the feed in- 
dustry. 


USDA Reports Cattle 
On Feed in 2 States 


WASHINGTON — A total of 853,- 
000 head of cattle and calves were 
on feed for market March 1 in Ari- 
zona and California, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This number is 
down seasonally (11%) from Feb. 1, 
but is 17% higher than March 1 of 
last year. 

On March 1, cattle and calves on 
feed for market in Arizona totaled 
275,000 head, down 6% from Febru- 
ary, but 17% above the 235,000 head 
on feed a year earlier. Cattle and 
calves placed on feed during Febru- 
ary totaled 24,000 head compared 
with 21,000 head in February of last 
year. Marketings of fed cattle during 
the month at 41,000 head were up 
24% from the same month in 1960. 

California reported 578,000 head of 
cattle and calves on feed March 1, 
down from Feb. 1, but 17% higher 
than the 495,000 head on feed March 
1, 1960. Placements of cattle and 
calves on feed this February at 72,000 
head compares with 57,000 head in 
February last year. Fed cattle mar- 
ketings from California feed lots to- 
taled 165,000 head in February, up 
13% from a year earlier, according 
to the USDA. 


HAY GROWERS APPOINTMENT 

SAN FRANCISCO — The San 
Joaquin Valley Hay Growers Assn. 
recently announced the appointment 
of Chuck Walter as field representa- 
tive in the Sacramento Valley area. 
Mr. Walter, well known around the 
Stockton Grain Exchange when he 
was with Ralston Purina Co., will 
be headquartered in Woodland, Cal. 


PILLSBURY SALESMEN HONORED—Four Pillsbury feed salesmen have 
been named to the President’s Roll of Honor, the highest sales award in the 
company’s feed division. Shown receiving the accompanying award (upper 
photo) from Paul S. Gerot, Pillsbury Co. president, is Wilmot McCrae Greene, 
territory manager at Gainesville, Ga. Left to right are Mrs. Gerot, Mr. Greene, 
Mr. Gerot and Mrs. Greene. Shown in the lower photo are the three other men 
who received oil portraits of themselves from Mr. Gerot. They are, left to 
right, Ken Bartlett, Dyersville, lowa, territory manager; Fred Long, Albany, 
Ga., territory manager, and Bill Barnes, Madison, 8.D., territory sales man- 
ager. The President’s Roll of Honor is an annual award given to the feed 
division’s outstanding salesmen. 


16 sizes and models, with hourly capacities on 3 mesh from 
2 to 45 tons. Write for facts on all the profitable Bar-Nun 
benefits. 


Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
Son Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


SALES AND SERVICE 
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vitamin E 
hasn’t changed 


It still is an essential nutrient for man and beast. 

It still turns up in natural feed ingredients as sev- 
eral forms of tocopherol, all of which have 
Greek names, but only one of which, a/pha- 
tocopherol, has full biological potency. 
In corn, for instance, just a little more 
than 10% of the tocopherol content is 
alpha. 

It still has to be put in feed if you want to be 
positive about vitamin E content. 

It still comes in its most'usable, dependable form 
as Myvamix® Vitamin E. All alpha. Pre- 
pared as tocopheryl acetate so it’s fully 
stable by itself, no help needed. On a dry, 
non-dusting, easy-to-handle soy-grits base. 

It still costs but a few dimes per ton of feed. 

It still comes with all the technical help you can 
use, from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago e Charles Albert Smith 


Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


Myvamix® vitamin E Is DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street Box 840 P.O. Box 2654 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Memphis 2, Tennessee 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 418 Flour Exchange 2215 Forest Avenue ; 

Tampa 2, Florida Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Des Moines 11, lowa 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
1370 11th Street 158 First Avenue South 3270 Southside Avenue 

Denver, Colorado Nashville 3, Tennessee Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY IN CANADA 

244 California Street Dwight Building CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
San Francisco 11, California Kansas City 5, Missouri 356 Eastern Avenue 
GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. ©, 

310 South First Street 8307 Royden Road 

Effingham, Illinois Montreal, P. Q. 


P roducers of * Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
Myvamix 50 ...some 3800 Eastman Organic 


j j Chemicals for science and indust 
Vitamin E emicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


By DEWEY McNIECE 
University of Georgia 

ATHENS, GA. — Over 190 industry 
leaders and education personnel at- 
tended the Broiler Housing Symposi- 
um held recently at the University of 
Georgia. 

The symposium opened with Biil 
Cartwright, Ralston Purina Co., At- 
lanta, giving a statement of the situ- 
ation and problems involved in broiler 
environment. He reported on some 
records his company had compiled 
showing that feed conversion was .3 
lb. higher during winter months, mor- 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
Prompt Delivery! Competitive Prices! 
THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COMPANY 


322 S. Patterson Boulevard., Dayton 2, Ohio BA 2-7877 tality was 3-4% higher during this 

peroid and condemnations were 1% 

— ci. higher. The cost of medication was 
.3¢ per pound more during the colder 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


| months. 
J} The season of highest cost was win- 


SERPASIL® (reserpine) is the only available medicament that acts directly on the sympathetic 
nervous system.' Incorporated in SERPASIL Premix, this active agent actually shields birds against 
the causes of stress: heat, cold, crowding, debeaking, vaccination, caging, spraying. 


In chicken feeds SERPASIL promotes adaptation to stressful conditions. Chickens remain calm, 
healthy ... maintain high levels of feed efficiency and egg production during those periods of 
stress which cause heavy losses of eggs and birds.** 


In turkey feeds SerRPASIL shields the bird against aortic rupture” by lowering blood pressure 
and buffering against stress. In flocks where an outbreak is in progress, 1 ppm. SERPASIL in the 
feed controls mortality within 2 days. In lower concentrations, it serves to prevent outbreaks. 
Poults fed 0.2 ppm. SERPASIL from 5 weeks of age until marketing generally remain free of 
the disease. 

Plan now to meet the coming season’s demand for feeds containing SERPASIL. 


References: 1. Plummer, A., Gaunt, R., and Belloff, G.: CIBA Research Laboratories. 2. Couch, J. R.: First Conference on the Use of the Tran- 
quilizing and Antihypertensive Agent SERPASIL in Animal and Poultry Production, College of Agriculture, Rutgers, The State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., May 7, 1959. 3. Weiss, H. S.: ibid. 4. Burger, R. E.: ibid. 5. Gilbreath, J. C.: ibid. 6. Parker, E. L.: Second Conference on 
the Use of Reserpine in Poultry Production, The Institute of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., May 6, 1960. 7. Ringer, 
R. K.: ibid. 8. Waibel, P. E.: ibid. 9. Morrison, W. D.; ibid. 10. Carlson, C. W.: First Conference, etc. 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC.; ANIMAL HEALTH MARKETING DIVISION; BOX 313, SUMMIT, N. J. 


IN CANADA, SERPASIL PREMIX IS MANUFACTURED BY CIBA COMPANY LIMITED, DORVAL, QUEBEC 
DISTRIBUTED BY : THE RAY EWING COMPANY, PASADENA, CALIF./MERCK & CO., INC., CHEMICAL DIVISION, RAHWAY, N.J. 


SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 2/2854FK 


Industry Leaders, Educators Attend 
Broiler Housing Symposium in Georgia 


ter followed by fall and spring with 
summer being the season of lowest 
cost. Mr. Cartwright reported on one 
dealer who controlled the environ- 
ment in his broiler houses. His record 
for 17 months, including two winter 
seasons, follows: 245,200 birds start- 
ed, 99.6% livability, 3.38 lb. average 
weight at nine weeks with feed con- 
version of 2.26. The condemnations 
were only %%. 


Insulation Problems 

W. E. Hudson, department of agri- 
cultural engineering, University of 
Georgia, discussed basic insulation 
problems as they pertain to poultry 
houses. Terminology used in connec- 
tion with insulation was defined and 
explained. Some of the basic terms 
are U value, K value and R value. 
The U value is the B.T.U. per square 
foot of exposed surface per degree 
difference in temperature from inside 
to outside per hour. The U value fig- 
ures the entire thickness of the wall. 
The “K” factor is B.T.U. per inch of 
thickness of material per square foot 
of surface per degree difference in 
temperature from inside to outside, 
per hour. This term is used primarily 
in figuring insulating value of various 
insulation materials. The “R” value 
is just the reciprocal of the “K”’ fac- 
tor, he said. 

An example used by Mr. Hudson 
to show loss of heat could be reduced 
was one of the high points of his talk. 
He assumed a broiler house with 
metal roof, 40 ft. wide, 250 ft. long, 
8 ft. walk with % in. wood siding up 
4 ft. with plastic material other half 
and a one foot block foundation. The 
heat loss for house without insulation 
based on a 50° differential in tem- 
perature from inside to outside is as 
follows: Through wood area (includ- 
ing ends)—86,000 B.T.U.’s per hour; 
through plastic material—120,000 
B.T.U.’s per hour; through founda- 
tion—18,500 B.T.U.’s per hour, and 
through metal roof—645,000 B.T.U.'s 
per hour. 

One inch of insulation board in the 
ceiling reduced heat loss through the 
roof to 350,000 B.T.U.’s per hour or 
a savings of 295,000 B.T.U.’s per hour, 
he said. 


Feed Official Heads 


New Iowa Ag Group 


DES MOINES — Walter W. Goep- 
pinger of Boone, Iowa, president of 
the National Corn Growers’ Assn. 
and U.S. Feed Grains Council, heads 
the newly formed Greater Iowa 
Corp., Inc., designed to develop addi- 
tional foreign markets for feed 
grains, set up machinery leasing and 
help young farmers. 

Investment offices of the company, 
selling stock to Iowa residents only, 
have been set up in Des Moines, with 
executive offices in Boone. 

Vice presidents of the company are 
Lucius Fitch, Des Moines; J. P. He- 
line, Pierson; Aaron Miller, Water- 
loo, and William K. Niemann, Des 
Moines. 


FEED MILL IN OPERATION 

WOODBINE, IOWA — The new 
feed mill constructed here by E. A. 
Milligan & Son went into operation 
recently and is now being used to 
process feeds, according to Donald 
Kenkel, manager. The mill is en- 


closed in a 30x44 ft. building. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
RICH IN VITAMIN 
FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMAL 
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MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF THE 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


The Purina Research Farm at Gray Summit, 
Missouri, makes practical applications of basic 
agricultural research. This is a service that 
reaches farmers and ranchers from coast to coast. 


Research Farm trips, organized by Purina 
Salesmen, have brought more than a half mil- 
lion visitors to the farm, including farmers, 
ranchers, bankers, educators, young people, 
agricultural leaders, government officials. These 
visitors have taken the influence of the farm 
back to their neighbors. Thus millions of pro- 
ducers of meat, milk and eggs have benefited. 
Purina Dealers, who come to the farm with 
groups from their areas, consider farm visits 
among their best “sales tools” and real ton- 
nage builders. 
* * * * 
WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE IS THE MOST 
SOUGHT RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 
1. Dealerships which follow the Purina Arch- 
way Program realize worthwhile profits on 
their investments. 
2. Purina offers a well-rounded money-man- 
agement program for Dealers. 


PURINA... 


Salesman J. C. Mitchusson, Osawatomie, Kansas, like many another 
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SERVICE 


“sales partner,” helps his 


dealers, their customers and prospects, by organizing farm trips. In the picture above, Jim is out- 
lining a farm trip program to part of his group. Above, he is explaining the Purina Program of 


growing market hogs. 


This Purina Farm serves 


3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s best- 
known trademark. 

4. There’s a Purina Chow especially adapted 
to every livestock and poultry production 
situation. 

5. Purina offers complete programs of breed- 
ing, management, sanitation and feeding. 

6. Dealers are backed by the world’s outstand- 
ing commerciai research facilities. 

7. Purina provides a complete line of research- 
proved sanitation products. 

8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves 
Purina Dealers. 

9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer have 
a “Sales Partnership”’ relationship. 

10. The Ralston Purina Company is the world’s 

largest feed manufacturer. 

There are progressive, independent Purina 
Dealers covering most areas. If you are in one 
of the few remaining markets where the Purina 
Franchise is available . . . and if you are inter- 
ested in an outstanding investment opportunity, 
write: RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
Department F-32, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


farmers by promoting modern agriculture 


; 
'SO’'S WITH 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 25¢ per werd; minimum charge 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
classified ad each abbrevi- 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE, 1957 MODEL, AIR 


unloader. Mounted on 1961 2% ton V-8 
International. Working daily. Owner oper- 
ated. Unit in excellent condition. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6732, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 40, Minn. 


WE OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SAL E— 


One model No. F28-M direct drive W-W 
hammermill equipped, permanent magnet 
feed table, mounting base, $1,100, crated. 
75 H.P. G.E. Westinghouse motor, used 
on above. Will sell together or sepa- 
rately. FL epeed 3,560, 220/440, 700, 
erated. Both bought new early ‘57. Both 
used less than six months. Prices f.o.b 


here. Valley Feed & Supply, Spring Val- 
ley, N. Y. 


Two 12 IN. BUCKET ELEVATORS PLUS 


extensions. Capacity approximately 5,000 
per hour. Pearson Candy Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
firm specializing in vitamins for feed 
industry. Must have good writing ability, 
knowledge of feed field, especially poultry, 
some technical background in chemistry 
or nutrition, must be willing to travel 
extensively and relocate in New York 
City area. Send in confidence complete 
data and salary requirement. Address Ad 
No. 6670, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMAN — LEADING FEMALE LINE 
breeder has opening for experienced man 
with proven sales ability and good know!l- 
edge of poultry industry Address Ad No. 
6681, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ROBBINS INCUBATOR OPERATOR — 
Chick hatchery requires man with thor- 
ough knowledge of Robbins incubators. 
Immediate opening. teplies confidential. 
Address Ad No. 6682, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 


FARM MANAGER — LARGE POULTRY 
farm needs man with breeder flock ex- 
perience. Give full particulars first letter. 
Confidential. Address Ad No. 6711, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST FOR OLD ESTABLISHED 
feed manufacturing company in the Mid- 


west. Must have doctor's degree, and ex- 
perience with poultry and livestock. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for man who is seek- 
ing greater responsibility, and who is 


Compensation will be 

ability and experi- 
personal and profes- 
sional history. All inquiries held com- 
pletely confidential. Address Ad No. 6720, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


willing to relocate 
commensurate with 
ence. Write, giving 


GRAIN MERCHANDISER 
WANTED 


Topflight Grain Merchandiser as assistant 
to manager of well established grain opera- 
tion. Excellent opportunity for right man. 
In replying, please give details as to ex- 
perience, references, and recent photo. 
Information furnished treated strictly con- 
fidential. 


Address Ad No. 6714, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 


elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — 1958 MOBILE MILL, GMC 
diesel power, molasses blender, 2-ton mix- 
er on Ford C600 truck, two speeds, priced 
to sell. Address Ad No. 6727, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE— WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 


veyors, Richardson scales, Union Special, 
Fischbein sewing heads, one to seven 
ton square bins, welded spouting and el- 
bows. Winborn’s Mill Equipment Service, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery. 
Box 574, Jeffereon City, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
_ 
25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE COMMERCIAL 


feeds. Sales promotion, dealers, feeders, 
integration, finance, end product sales, 
service work with drugs, bulk feed in- 
troduction, specialty work with salesmen, 
organization plans that work. Salary com- 
mission basis. Address Ad No. 6715, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MAN WITH WIDE SALES, SUPERVISORY 
and nutritional experience desires position 
in any one or combination of the above 
mentioned fields. Will relocate and am 
free to travel. Address Ad No. 6736, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

NUTRITIONIST, EXPERIENCED Ph. D., 
seeks broad responsibility with feed, food 
or pharmaceutical firm. Address Ad No. 
6734, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST, Ph. D., 
in feed and chemical 
position with progressive 
will relocate. Address Ad No. 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED 
industries, desires 
organization, 

6723, Feed- 


ADMINISTRATIVE ENGINEER, EXTEN- 
sive experience with two major vegetable 
oil processors. Design heavy construction 
operations, maintenance solvent extraction 
plants, grain elevators, feed mills, me- 
chanical, electrical and materials han- 
dling. Resumé on request. Address Ad No. 
6718, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
FOR SALE — ELEVATOR AND FEED 


business. Custom grinding and mixing. 
builders supplies, fertilizer and coal. 
Railroad siding. Eastern Ohio. Address 
Ad No. 6707, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—FULLY AUTO- 
matic hydraulic protein block press with 
Em- 


building. Land in stockyards area 
mett Billon, Sheraton Warrior Hotel, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


PRODUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Our rapidly expanding company offers a 
good future to a man with extensive ex- 
perience in formula feed production. Posi- 
tion involves complete responsibility for 
manufacturing operations, ingredient inven- 
tories, personnel, maintenance of plant fa- 


cilities and trucks. Midwest location. Good 
fringe benefits. Write G. O. Sandbaken. 


SUPERSWEET FEEDS 


Division of International Milling Co. 
1200 Investors Building 


| 
on 
apolis 2, 


FOR SALE 
OR LEASE 


Small feed manufacturing plant, with 
custom mill. Located on railroad and 
in heavily populated livestock area in 
midwestern state. Selling 200 tons of 
concentrate per month. Priced at de- 
preciated value. Address ad No. 6726, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


block press in good condition, Prefer 
press capable of producing 30 to 50 Ib. 
blocks. Address Ad No. 6706, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

WANTED—ONE 18x24 BARLEY ROLLER, 
25 to 50 H.P. steam generator or boiler 
grain recleaner. Jensen & Pilegard, 1068 
G Street, Fresno, Cal. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


NO REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE RE- 
fused on mid-year 1959 Seco pushbutton 
mobile mill and mixer molasses equip- 
ment. 120 SM diesel. Mounted on 1959 Int. 
heavy duty truck. A-1 throughout. Will 
sell mill separately. Anthony Feed Service, 
Rt. 3, St. Peter, Minn. 


FOR SALE—NO. 4A BLUE STREAK MILL 
complete with standard accessories and 
50 H.P. electric motor and compensator; 
also two ton Blue Streak twin spiral 
vertical mixer with 10 H.P. electric mo- 
tor and starter, write or phone G. E. 
Wadington, 2300 Fourth Ave. S., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail 
able. lowa Portable Mill Co., Ocelwein, 
lowa. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE A SELECTION OF 
used mixers, various sizes, taken in trade 
on new Rollo-Mixers. Also, new Rollo- 
Mixers of all sizes. Contact: Geo. Curran, 
1203 Second St., Menomonie, Wis., Phone 
CEdar 5-3572 or Chas. Phillips, Box 65, 
Downsville, Wis., Phone NOrth 4-3186 

HYDROL 16-FOOT FOLDING CONVEYOR 
plus 4-foot powered feeder with motor, 
drive, two-way switch, hydraulic lift. Con- 
dition like new, price $750. Singer sew- 
ing machine complete with overhead bal- 
ancer, price $75. E. A. Howard & Son, 
Central Bridge, New York 


FOR SALE — ONE COMPLETE KILDO 
unit 18 burner with motor and panel for 
analysis use, $500. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 
Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for sale. 
All repairs guaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 
620 W. Victoria Ave., Montebello, Cal. 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


i—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 

8—Allis-Chaimers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermilis, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7'x60° rotary dryers, shell. 
6—Davenport No. 2 A Dewatering presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, etc. 


Perry Equipment 
Corp. 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


1403 N. 6th St. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


Ray Copeland Heads 


Texas Dehydrators 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—Ray Copeland 
of the National Alfaifa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co., Plainview, was elected 
president of the Texas Dehydrators 
Assn. at the 14th annual meeting 
here March 3-4. Chris Schmoker, the 
retiring president, automatically be- 
came vice president of the group ac- 
cording to custom, Frank M. Thomp- 
son, Grayson Alfalfa Dehydrating 
Mills, Sherman, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Dr. John McHaney of the agricul- 
tural economics department of Texas 
A&M College talked on the agricul- 
tural situation and outlook and Chris 
Scheurer explained the workings of 
the Wage and Hour Law. 

The president of the American De- 
hydrators Assn., Jerry Fielder of 
Dixon (Cal.) Dryer Co., addressed 
the group at the afternoon session. 

The outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram was a panel of experts discuss- 
ing the future of the dehydrating in- 
dustry. Leading off was Alex Don- 
nelly, a past president of ADA and 
presently one of its directors. Mr. 
Donnelly, who is also president of 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co., predicted continued growth 
of the industry providing constant 
improvement was made in the prod- 
uct itself and in methods of opera- 
tion, He stressed the need for intelli- 
gent and aggressive marketing and 
the fullest use of selling tools such 
as the movie, “The Twelve Month 
Summer.” He described the continued 
fringe production of “old dusty” as 
being both a drug and a drag on the 
market. Mr. Donnelly gave high 
praise to the research program of the 
ADA. 

Joe Wetta of Field Ocean, Inc., 
Maize, Kansas, discussed new ma- 
chinery being used in the industry 
and the part it was playing in lower- 
ing costs and making a product of 
greater acceptability to the formula 
feed manufacturer and the feeder. 
Such things as pelleting, regrinding, 
air conveying, greasing, use of anti- 
oxidants and inert gas storage were 
explained and their benefits extolled. 

Jake Schrum, immediate past presi- 
dent of the national association and 
vice president and agricultural super- 
intendent of Sugarland Industries, 
Inc. of Sugar Land, Texas, told the 
group of the the need to be flexible 
in their operations. To make the 
greatest use of the very considerable 
investment in dehydrating equipment, 
he felt that any agricultural crop 
which could be put to good use in 
feeding was fully eligible for the de- 
hydrators’ attention. Grasses, grain 
sorghums, corn and like crops can all 
be dehydrated, pelleted and fed to 
advantage, according to Mr. Schrum. 


Fire Camees Shutdown 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—An esti- 
mated $20,000 damage to the flake 
bin and sacking area of the Muskogee 
(Okla.) Cotton Oil Co. plant at 
Muskogee was caused by fire March 
The fire—of undetermined origin— 
broke out early in the morning while 
the night crew was still at work, it 
was reported by Calvin Eakle of the 
firm’s sales and service department. 
The roof of the plant was burned 
out over a small area, and machinery 
and stored oilseed meals were dam- 
aged by fire, smoke and water. Mr. 
Eakle said the plant was shut down 
for several days because of the dam- 
age. 


New NBC 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Nationa! 
Broiler Council has a new address: 
“In light of the expanding NBC pro- 
grams and activities which call for 
an expanded staff to direct and su- 
pervise them, we needed larger quar- 
ters in order to operate most effec- 
tively,” said Frank Frazier, NBC ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

The new NBC address is: Byrd 
Building, Richmond 26, Va. 
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SWINE 


(Continued from page 10) 


sidered an indirect one, Dr. Speer 
said, since the other ingredients in 
the ration provide the balance of nu- 
trients necessary for good growth and 
feed conversion. The sugar is used to 
improve the palatability and thereby 
stimulate more consumption of a pig 
starter which is going to be used in 
practice as a creep ration. 
Swine Ration Scale 

Another report at the conference 
had to do with use of a “least cost” 
or “least time” swine ration scale 
said to make it possible for swine pro- 
ducers to use corn and protein meal 
in combinations which will return the 
most profit, depending on the pros- 
pective market situation as well as 
feed costs. 

The scale “offers swine producers 
an opportunity to substitute feed in- 
gredients and to get the most eco- 
nomical pig gain for money spent for 
feed under various market situa- 
tions,” Di. Virgil Hays, nutrition re- 
searcher, said. He said the scale, 
worked out by university researchers, 
enables the producer to decide quick- 
ly which ration will produce meat at 
“least cost” or will get hogs to mar- 
ket in “least time.” 

“The use of the scale enables the 
producer to substitute protein for 
corn, or corn for protein, in other- 
wise fully balanced growing-finishing 
rations in order to take advantage of 
feed price differences,” Dr. Hays 
said. “The producer calculates the 
ratio of the price of his oil meal sup- 
plement to the price of corn. Then he 
uses this ratio in determining the 
level of protein to feed.” 

Dr. Hays used 1961 mid-February 
market costs of soybean meal and 
corn for his illustrations of this meth- 
od. The corn market was at about 
$1.70 cwt. and the soybean meal mar- 
ket was about $3.50 ewt. Dividing 
1.70 into 3.50 showed the ratio of the 
soybean price to corn price was 2:1. 

Examples 

To find on the chart what propor- 
tion of protein was required in the 
ration to get the most gain per dol- 
lar spent for feed for pigs weighing 
from 150 to 200 Ib., Dr. Hays looked 
down the scale to the place where it 
showed a balanced ration in which 
a pound of soybean meal would re- 
place 2.1 lb. of corn. The amount of 
protein required in this ration was 
9.8% of the total ration. 

Dr. Hays said that a balanced and 
fortified corn-soybean ration contain- 
ing 9.8% protein would result in the 
most possible liveweight gain per dol- 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coorsest to the 
inest— for all feed applica 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
e@ carrier for molasses ond feed 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Ilinols 


HE SAYS ON HISPLANET THEY 
SAVE LABOR COSTS USING THE 


WEIGH-BURRO TO HANDLE BULK 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scole is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cap. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


BURROWS 


Burrows Equipment Compony Only $295 


Dept. C-3, Evanston, Ill. 


| analyzed by 


lar spent for feed for hogs in this 
weight range and with corn and soy- 
bean meal priced at these levels. 
Years of nutrition research were 
nutritionists and Iowa 


| State University farm economists to 
| determine where these profitable sub- 


| stitution levels would fall 


The scales 


| for farmer use in finding these levels 
| for his own price situation are pub- 


| Nutrition” 


lished in the booklet “Applied Swine 
AH 778. The scale may 
also be found on pages 483 to 486 of 
the fifth edition (1960) of the Mid- 
west Farm Handbook. 

Swine of lighter weights must be 
assigned rations on scales designed 
for their needs as younger swine, Dr. 
Hays said. For hogs weighing 75 to 


150 lb. in this same program the 
‘least cost” ration would include 
about 11.3% protein. Pigs weighing 


35 to 75 lb. when the price of corn 
was $1.70 cwt. and soybean meal was 
$3.50 would return the most gain per 
dollar spent for feed if 15.5% of their 
total ration was protein. 


“Least-Time” Ration 
There are times, however, Dr. Hays 
cautioned, when it may be important 


| to get the hogs to market as early as 


possible in order to take advantage of 


| the hog slaughter market peak price 


times. 

In this situation the farmer will 
follow a “least time” program which 
under most feed price situations will 
use a higher percentage of protein 
than is shown on the “least cost” 
scale. The additional protein speeds 
up growth. The pigs eating a ration 
which returns the most liveweight 
gain per dollar may require as much 
as 20 to 30 days longer to reach mar- 
ket weight than pigs fed the optimum 
level of protein to enable them to 
make the fastest possible daily gains. 

If a producer understands from his 
outlook information that the market 
for slaughter hogs may reach its top 
price in early August, and then de- 
cline, he will want to get his hogs to 
market in early August. He then will 
increase the protein content of the 
swine ration enough to get the pigs 
to market before he expects the price 
to break. This, Dr. Hays said, would 
be a “least time” ration. 

The amount of “extra’’ protein this 
farmer would use should add less cost 
than the farmer expects to get in ad- 
ditional payment for his hogs as a re- 
sult of their early delivery. 

30th the “least-cost’” and the 
“least-time” rations are ‘“most-prof- 
it’ rations if they are used on the 
basis of sound market information, 
the Iowa researcher said. 


FARM 


(Continued from page 11) 


with other growing-finishing pro- 
grams. 
Feed System 

The feed storage, processing and 
conveying facilities are said to pro- 
vide a “versatile system in which the 
feeding can be done by any of sev- 
eral alternative methods.” The meth- 
ods are described as including: (1) 
Complete ground and mixed rations— 
(a) using shelled corn, other grains, 
plus a balanced supplement, or (b) 
using shelled corn, other grains, pro- 
tein source such as soybean meal, 
plus vitamin, chemotherapeutic and 


| mineral premixes. (2) Complete bal- 


anced rations purchased, either meal 
or pellets. (3) Shelled corn and sup- 
plement fed free choice. 

Dr. Thomas Hazen, agricultural en- 
gineer, said that feed ingredients and 
concentrates in the new set-up are 
stored in hopper bottom bulk tanks 
that gravity-flow to a mix-mill. Two 
large tanks have a capacity of 24 tons 
each and contain ingredients and con- 
centrates received at the east end of 
the building and carried by bucket 
elevator to the tanks. Two smaller 
tanks contain prepared mixtures; two 
others contain lesser ingredients. To- 
tal capacity of eight tanks is 90 tons. 

The system includes a mix-mill 
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(ED COMIN] new 


ULTRY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


ssissipp! Agriculture 


AORIST. Migs 


INSPECT LAB LOCATION—The site of the new poultry diagnostic labora- 
tory of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., in Mississsippi, is a few miles west of Forest 
on Highway 80 in the heart of the state’s major broiler producing area. 
Pictured here pointing out the foundation supports for the new facility under 
construction is G. B. Beard, Forest contractor. Looking on, left to right, are 
Dr. Hilmer Jones, head of Pfizer’s department of veterinary medicine; A: E. 
Gatlin, executive director of the Mid-Mississippi Development District; James 
Moore, secretary-manager of the Forest Chamber of Commerce; Hobson 


Harvey, 


Scott County supervisor; William Cooper, president, Scott County 


Board of Supervisors; and Robert Earl Bustin, Scott County supervisor. The 
laboratory will provide free diagnostic services to broiler and egg producers. 


which is said to automatically grind 
and mix rations daily. Dr. Hazen said 
the mix-mill capacity is 1,000 to 1,500 
lb. per hour, the elevator about 700 
bu. per hour, the feeder, 1,000 Ib. per 
hour. After mixing, feed is weighed 
and transferred to the automatic 
feeding system that carries it to the 
feeders in the main building 

The finished feed tank empties into 
a mechanical dispensing system hop- 
per mounted on a weigh scale. After 
weighing, the feed is conveyed over- 
head through mechanical tubing to 
the feeders. The feed is conveyed 
along horizontal tubing and gravity 
flows through “T”’’ connections into 
feeders. Flexible shut-off permits 
feed to be distributed to any pen or 
pens. As soon as one feeder is filled, 
feed is carried to the next feeder. 

Manure is removed with a push- 
pull shuttle-stroke manure cleaner. 
Manure empties into pits, one at the 
northwest and one a the southwest 
corner of the building. A diaphragm 
pump is used to remove manure from 
one side of the pits, an auger to re- 
move from the other. 

The floors are heated to maintain 
a constant 70° temperature in the 
concrete floor. The floor stays dry. 

Twelve air ducts, each containing 
a fan, are suspended above the floor. 
Openings in the side of these ducts 
spread the blown air throughout the 


| building. The duct tubes can be ro- 


tated so the air outlet openings can 
be directed upward or downward ac- 
cording to seasons or desired air-flow 
directions. Dr. Hazen said the venti- 
lating system can change the air in 
the building every 3% minutes. Vis- 


| itors noticed no drafts or sense of air 


movement in the building, though the 
air was fresh throughout their visit 
to the building. 
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Wirthenese Sales Plan 


WALTHAM, MASS. — Celebrating 
75 years of growth with a new poul- 
try package plan sales program is 


Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 


Laurence L. Peterson and Harold 


| W. Eastman, poultry feed sales de- 


| Wirthmore Way” 
| meetings held 


} poultry 


partment, outlined the feed promo- 
tion plans for “More Sales—The 
at regional sales 
in January at Wal- 
tham and Holyoke, Mass.; Montpelier, 
Vt.; Concord, N.H.; Waterville, 
Maine; Toledo, Ohio, and Scranton, 
Pa. 


E. S. Moore, director of advertis- 
ing, presented “The New Look in 


Sales and Advertising.” 

Wirthmore reports that the meet- 
ings were well attended by both 
and dairy field men, store 
managers, area supervisors and plant 
and office representatives. 


WITH 


OF GRAINS 


AUTOMATIC RECEIPT 


| 


SPEED CUSTOMER SERVICE... 
INCREASE PLANT CAPACITY — 


Blue-Streak 
Double Chain 
Drag Feeder 


Biue-Streak 
Pump Pit 


Screw 


Biue-Streak 


Dual-Degree FOR 
Drag Feeder REFERENCE 
FOLDER 


NO. CL159 


Sere 
_ = | & 
| 
Prater Safety Truck Hoist 
a 
~ 
| | 1537 South 55th Court « 50, Illinois 


; 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 
 Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


of hundreds of f experiments. Has a chapter on sterility by Dr. 
Medicine, University of 641 pages $8.50 


This provides the owner, manager caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific for solving 
managing livestock, including for et, hous- 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 

Based on the work by Carl W. Larson and Fred &. Putney. 

10%, the Fourth adds hapters on min moech 
en hay-crop silage, grass land farming, 

grams, the ramen and milk secretion. 2 

prefitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. pages..... 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


i 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1/957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


i 
i 


and farms in production of from right crops, utilization ef plant 

silage, hay, and as an recognized feed preduct (meal, bran, grit, 
cake, etc.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
staffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and chemicals of impertance te steck- 
men and growers. Useful to feed manufacturers, nutritionists, 00 
animal bielegy. etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, eleth binding 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


This revised fifth edition of a beok with » 35-year histery 
and ctractare of the aed pealtry 


om the transformation in the organization 
marketing system. Detailed information contained on poatheds of 
ve egg and poultry marketing in recent years...........- . 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


turers, feed breeders. New chapter nd 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 covers all aspects of the poultry business, from pian- 
ning and poultry plant te preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, procedures, disease control, $7.25 


incubation; it is am “encyclopedia” of poultry raising ..............- 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flack management and marketing, breeding and $7.00 


HATCHERY OPER®*'ON AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and J Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, and J. 

prevention and centrei. pages, 124 illustrations ............... $7.00 


THE FEED HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 
6 for practical men. $3.25 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 

By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
And 400 illustrations of heipfel information on all phases of the industry *O.9O 
THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 


BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
A new 822-page edition in which the author proves that beef cattle 
@ science. This book is an enlarged version of Dr. 


is Eneminger’s former book, 
Beef Cattle Hi . This edition 


LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 
OWNER By H. W. Hannah and Donald F. Storm 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 


By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 


Reader Servi 
Feedstuffs. 


Minneapolis: 


i 

hee 

7 cries made in nu vestock feeding. In editien, particular 

phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- Mente the 

marized which have dealt with antibietic, arsenle and surfactant supplements, latest - | 

> - B and the to be used and nutritive econamy. Deals with feeding and management $7.95 

The Tobias ace eutanged by wae $9.50 for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... 

By Leonard A. Maynard 

Se: It covers the standard, constantly-necded facts on feeding farm animals and 

can tn raising healthier, more productive animals. $8.00 

CATTLE, 5th Edition 

wee By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 

ers breeding feeds. feedi economic trends. equipment. ete Inclades a 

RAISING LIVESTOCK 

be done and exactly hew to de them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations...... "Ov ee 

New, 1955; ical guide te hatchery operation for the and 

Covery all phases of the’ Including 

procedure, labor chick selection, $7 50 

sexing, ete. 350 pages, well 

“9 447 pages, 188 illustrations, based om practical experience, brings practical helps 

im auxiliary services to them. Covers t 

distribation, and future; types and w——y herd, meat 

ah, equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and sisaghter, $6.75 

a for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their 

ey head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, 9 member ef the Nutrition Com- 

i mittee of the American Society of Animal Preduction and the Swine Nutrient 

r seperto on most recent scientific feeding stadies om swine. 
’ de organization, establishment, management, feeding and 

14 cpuutions tn valsing of 450 sagen, $7.50 

production, formulation and medication. Designed 

laining thousands of terms. Valuable te ranches 

THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 

a By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 

Intended steckmen, these counsel with stcekmen teachers 

ae and feeding of livestock. Other have te de with : which can save you money you 

st. ‘The 1060 edition am, extensive revision of the edition, in everyday operations to be legally right in what you do........... 6.00 

a MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country ee j 

Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses properties, therapeutic uses, side effects and dangers, antidotes, and doses for the 

By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist almal Also lists groupe of ‘rade ‘ames 
Written ae = basic reference beek fer elevater and farm stere be mended, and many health terms. A total of over $ 
effective accounting system, employee 
SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 

By Dr. H. W. Titus 

A small bat absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital infermation fer 

feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formains for diets and mashes, vitamin 

tent of over $0 whet are best; aise OrDER FROM 


LOANS 


(Continued from page 1) 


are used for purchases of feed and 
other production items. 

Farmers who can profitably use op- 
erating loans to increase their farm 
income, and have the ability to re- 
pay their debts, are now eligible 
even though they cannot presently 
obtain all the resources needed for 
family-type farm operations, and lack 
opportunity at this time to adequate- 
ly supplement their farm income 
with off-farm employment. 

Previously, operating loans were 
made only to farmers who could ob- 
tain the resources needed for family- 
type farm operations, or who could 
supplement their farm income with 
off-farm employment to the extent 
that their total income was equal 
to that from a family-type farm. 

Included in the group of small 
farmers not previously eligible are 
(1) young farmers who in the near 
future will be able to obtain addi- 
tional land and other resources, (2) 
young and middle-aged farmers who 
may be able to obtain off-farm in- 


come in the near future, and (3) 
some farmers who are nearing re- 
tirement. 


Operating loans are made for the 
purchase of livestock and equipment, 
for fertilizer, tractor fuel, feed and 
other essential farm and home op- 
erating needs, and to refinance chat- 
tel debts. The loans are scheduled 
for repayment in accordance with the 
borrowers’ abilities to repay, over 
periods not exceeding seven years. 
The interest rate is 5%. 

Other eligibility requirements re- 
main unchanged. Applicants, to be 
eligible, must be unable to obtain 
adequate credit from other sources, 
and with the aid of the loan be able 
to earn an income sufficient to pay 
necessary farm operating and family 
living expenses and meet the re- 
quired payments on their debts. 


LAYERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


on Jan. 1, 1960, states the USDA. 
The proportion of the pullets in the 
laying flock on Jan. 1, 1959, was 63%. 

The hatch of egg-type chicks, Janu- 
ary through April, 1960, was 33% 
below the hatch for the same months 
of 1959, it was reported. However, in 
May a reversal of the situation oc- 
curred and the hatch from May 
through December was 28% above a 
year earlier. The hatch January 
through December of egg-type chicks 
was 11% below that of 1959. 

Estimates of pullets not of laying 
age, and potential layers for the 
first of the month from Aug. 1 to 
Jan. 1, and monthly estimates of 
hens and pullets of laying age and 
rate of lay shown in this report, 
have been revised after a review of 
the 1959 census and of other data 
not available at the time the original 
estimates were made. Revised esti- 
mates of the above items for the 
years 1955-58 will be released in late 
April, it was reported. 


PRESIDENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


der and agreement technique where- 
in the philosophy would add produc- 
tion controls to the present law con- 
cerning marketing orders and agree- 
ments — plus distribution controls, 
and add as sidelines compensatory 
payments, export subsidies and all 
the other paraphernalia which has 
previously been used in part in earli- 
er farm programs. 

Dr. Cochrane is not alone in his 
mission. He has a _ side-kick, the 
short-term secretary of agriculture |; 
for California, James T. Ralph, now 


assistant secretary of agriculture 
for stabilization. Mr. Ralph also woos 
marketing order and agreement-type 
controls over the farms of the na- 
tion. Putting the Cochrane - Ralph 
philosophy in White House terms, 
here is what the President asks of 
Congress: 

He would amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
which now covers milk, certain fruits 
and vegetables and tobacco, soybeans 
and some special crops to permit a 
broader use of these controls plus 
use of production controls over those 
crops—and additional crops. 

The Kennedy statement fails to 
nail down specific expansion of such 
controls but in its general language 
it must be assumed that it might be 
used all the way down to skunk 
cabbage. 

In the absence of specifics, it can 
only be assumed that USDA officials 
would contemplate, for example, mar- 
keting quotas, acreage allotments for 
soft red wheat or onions from Idaho 
or Texas. They probably would im- 
pose acreage restrictions on the na- 
tional estimate of demand or export 
requirements and inform the local 
farmer that this is it, there isn’t 
any more. Produce at your peril. 


Kennedy Interpretation 


The Kennedy interpretation of the | 


Cochrane theory says in part 2 that 
the AAA law of 1938 should be 
amended to permit supply adjust- 
ments through marketing quotas for 
any agricultural commodity, say 
wheat, barley, lettuce, apples, oranges 
or milk, for which quotas might be 
the most effective in achieving “our 
goals” and subject to affirmative ap- 
proval by producers on acceptance 
by Congress. 

Quotas for any of the above or oth- 
er agricultural commodities would be 
measured in terms of heads of let- 
tuce, boxes of oranges, bushels of 
wheat, barley, oats or corn and bales 
of cotton. Mr. Kennedy says, to sup- 
port this belief: ‘This will insure 
effective supply adjustment where | 
it is indicated under proper safe- | 
guards.” Presumably such safeguards | 
represent the judgment of Dr. Coch- | 
rane. 

President Kennedy would adopt all | 
the old shibboleths of past USDA | 
administrations. He tells Congress | 
to amend the agricultural act of 1949 | 
to permit the method of supporting | 
producer income that is most appro- | 
priate to the competitive and inter- | 
national position of the commodity, | 
the nature of supply adjustment | 
needed and the economy to the tax- 
payer. He goes on to say that there 
should be compensatory payments, 
commodity loans, commodity pur- 
chases, diversion programs, incentive 
payments and export subsidies. 

The Kennedy form of delivery to 
Congress fails in every respect to put 
a price ticket on his program—or 
rather the Cochrane program. 

The Kennedy farm message con- 
tains specific instructions to the | 
watermelon grower, the wheat farm- | 
er, the corn producer, the swine rais- 
er and the poultryman that he must 
produce so much and nothing more | 
if he expects to obtain a fixed price 
in the market. 


Another Aspect 

Another aspect of the Kennedy 
farm message is that which concerns 
the farm cooperatives. He would 
strengthen those operations. It is fair- | 
ly well known that he has packed | 
USDA with Farmers Union represen- 
tatives, and it is said that that or- | 
ganization is ready to expand its 
operations through government funds 
to get into the retail food business. 
By the same token, the organiza- | 
tion might assume ownership of a 
retail clothing store as long as that 
organization sells men’s clothes which | 
contain wool. 

Marketing orders and agreements 
have a strange fascination for the | 
producer. They have been described 
as the means whereby the farmer 
can, by his own volition, obtain a 
parity price for his commodity. | 

That just isn’t so. The wheat grow- 


er, the corn grower, the orange 
grower does not subscribe to that 
philosophy — nor does the lettuce 
planter. 


The President appears to be asking 
Congress to abdicate its legislative 
prerogative to the appeal of the Min- 
nesota economist who would say 
Mr. Farmer, you must do this and 
so at the command of a central gov- 
ernment. You may not ship beyond a 
certain point. You may not compete 
with another area. 

Dr. Cochrane is heading into some 
strong winds. It has been learned 
here from California and other points 
that Mr. Cochrane and his teammate, 


Mr. Ralph, may have an uncertain 
life officially here. However, the of- 
ficial front as exhibited by the Presi- 


dent indicates approval of the policies 
of these gentlemen. 


FISH MEA 


(Continued from | 


price of fish meal fell from about 
$130 to $75 a ton.” 

A rise in fish meal production is 
seen by Mr. Petersen regardless of 
the current low prices. Peru, which 
went from a fish meal production of 
only 16,500 metric tons in 1954, to a 
production of one fourth of the 
world’s fish meal last year, promised 
to hit the 620,000-metric-ton mark 
this year with the aid of new fishing 
vessels and fish-meal plants plus ex- 


isting fishing vessels and plants, it 
was stated 
“Even a continuation of the pres- 


ent low prices for fish meal for the 
next few years,’ the report con- 
tinues, “would not materially reduce 
the total quantity of fish meal pro- 
duced outside of Chile and Peru be- 
low 1960 levels 

“Some countries, notably the 
Netherlands, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United Kingdom, 
appear temporarily to be nearing a 
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saturation point. Other countries 
represent big potential markets, since 
they are in a position to add to what 
they are using today. 

Low-Cost Producers 

“Peru, Chile and the Union of 
South Africa are today—and will be 
in years to come—the low-cost pro- 
ducers of fish meal in the world,” Mr. 
Petersen says. “They will among 
themselves probably account for 70 
to 80% of fish meal exports. 

‘It is possible that Angola, British 
Columbia (Canada), Denmark and 
Japan, all hit by bad catches or tur- 
moil in the industry, may again re- 
gain previous levels of production, 
which would more than compensate 
for a decrease in production else- 
where. Norway may again increase 
her production in 1963-64, when she 


expects increased winter herring 
catches.” 
However, the report points out 


that stocks of fish meal on producers’ 
hands in 1960 had been decreased by 
some 80,000 to 90,000 tons. The rela- 
tively heavy stocks of domestic meal 
in the U.S. were down considerably 
as compared with last year, it was 
stated. 

A potential market which in the 
long run could make large inroads 
into accumulating fish meal stocks 
could be the refining of fish meal 
into fish flour for human consumption 
in those areas of the world suffering 
from protein malnutrition. back- 
ground paper by Dr. G. F. Combs, 
professor of nutrition, University of 
Maryland, and an FAO consultant on 
fish meal utilization, describes fish 
flour as probably representing the 
greatest market potential for indus- 
trial fish. Industrial fish is fish caught 
in conjunction with fish for human 
consumption. 

“The role in which such a product 
could contribute to better nutrition, 
particularly of children throughout 
many areas of the world, is most im- 
pressive,” says Dr. Combs in his re- 


port 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


European producers. They could take lessons on economical and effective 
feeding and management practices from European farms visited. (Prof. Burn- 
side was part of a tour sponsored by Farm Journal.) Special attention could 
be given to liquid feeding, differences in kinds of feed, efficient feed con- 
version and innovations in manure handling. Labor abundance leads to much 
controlled hand feeding and other manual care ...A German producer 
farrows from 100 to 120 sows monthly, averaging 9.8 pigs per litter and 
finished out 22,000 hogs annually from the feed he grows on a 350-acre farm. 
Most crops are converted into silage—the secret to high silage consumption 
is to mix grain meal and supplements with the silage . . . An English farmer 
with a 500-sow herd has moved into automation for feeding liquid feeds and 
handling manure ... European farmers cut waste by using liquid feeds. 
Some use one part water to one part feed and have additional waterers 
available. Others use a high proportion of water in the feed. Liquid feeding 
seems quite adaptable to automation.” 

Whether or not U.S. feed men and others would consider some of these 
things, it must be noted that some of the European developments are attract- 
ing attention. 

THE NEED TO ENCOURAGE enrollment of more and better students 
in agricultural colleges—for the long range good of the feed industry as 
well as agriculture generally—was underscored recently in a talk by 
Dick Kathe of the AFMA. He quoted an agricultural college dean as saying 
that nine tenths of the present ag students in his institution are below the 
caliber of ag students 10 years ago. 


THIS FABLE HAS BEEN passed along to us through so many hands 
that we can’t include all the credits. It’s a very good illustration of “chicken 
economics” which fits in rather well with some of the rumblings current in 
the industry, about the possibility of government-inspired controls of the 
poultry industry. It goes like this: 

“Once upon a time there was a farmer who raised two chickens, took 
them to the city and sold them to a factory worker, then bought two shirts 
with the proceeds. So the farmer had two shirts and the city worker had 
two chickens. Later, the local ‘liberal’ politico told the farmer he could get 
more money for his chickens by making them scarcer. He also told the work- 
er that he should work fewer hours and get more for his labor. So next time 
the farmer brought only one chicken to market. He got as much money for 
the one chicken as he formerly got for the two. But when he went to buy 
shirts, he found that the price had doubled, so he got only one shirt. Now 
the farmer has one shirt and the laborer one chicken, whereas if they hadn’t 
listened to the politico-economist—but had produced as they knew how— 
they would both have twice as much. Thus endeth our little lesson in basic 
economics.” 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


AND D FPREDING 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 


Chicago: Demand fair: 


necessarily those in effect on date of 


average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 


in hopper cars $7.54 


CoD LIVER OIL 


CON a FISH SOLUBLES 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 4 
UTEN FEED AND MEAL 


basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $47.70, 


Feed $48.90, meal $75.99 


Feed $51.30, meal 
Feed $49.80, meal 


trend down sharp- 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 


San Francisco: Demand fair; : 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 41% $61.20; 44%, §$ 

rt. Worth: Demand slow: supply suf 
ficient; 11% old process $58a@ 60 f.o.b 
mills 2% fat 
pellets 


Omaha Demand low supply ample 
trend ‘ 11% solvent, $60.80 bulk, de 
Omaha 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply normal; 
trend easy; new or old process $61.40, 
sacked down $3 on old process, $2 on 
hew process 

St. Leuis: Demand slow supply ample 


trend easy solvent 
Ogden: Supply amp! 41%, $60@62 
und and supply fat: 


Wichita: 
11 old proce sacked 

Cincinnati: poor supply ade 
quate trenc $59.50 

Seattle: [D> rood; trend firm; sup 
ply ample car Seattle 


fair supply ample 


Memphis: Demand poor: trend weak 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old proc 
ess $51.50; new process, 41° protein, none 


available 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor trend 
steady to lower; supply adequate; $74.59, 
sacked Roston 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $69.20 

Chicago: Demand good; trend irregular; 
supply fair; Memphis basis: hydraulic $54.50, 
solvent $55.50 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $59.50 


Deman« 


Atlanta fair; trend weak; sup 
ply good: 41¢ North Carolina and 
South Carolina; $57, Georgia $55, north 


Alabama; $49, Mississippi, and $51 Ten 
nessee producing mills 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


New York: Minimum 14 phosphorus 
$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk fob. New Or 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelp! 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady 
supply ample; 1500 ICU 9%¢ Ib: 7 000 


Demand fair trend tendy 
supply ample: 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib 3,000 
10¢ Ib., warehouse 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample: 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib 12,000, - 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots 
ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus ar 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18% guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $ 5 sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet Fla 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $52, fob. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
$49 bulk 
: Mi nimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum -alcium maximum 36%, 
maximum psa ne "$66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b in 100 Ib. multi 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluor ne 18% $81 (for $4.5 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19 


imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b 


Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 

Portland: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply ample; $93.50@95 for product car 


rying a minimum of 18 phosphorus 
31.5% calcium and a maximum of 0.1 


fluorine; $92493.50 dock, for a minimum 
of 19 ton lots 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box 
car/hopper car: $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads: $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.05. bulk, box 
ecar/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $197.65, bagged, less than 
carload all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18% % phosphate $81 and 21% $92: 
lesser quantities, 18%.% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices, per ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% % 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis: bulk carloads $3 less: in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washine- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
8.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, fob 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bas freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus § $88.80, 
bagged in carloads: $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. producing 
points 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $88.50, delivered, carload 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand constant; supply scarce; 
$72 nominal. 

Buffalo: Demand fair: supply adequate: 
trend lower; $70, Boston 

Louisville: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply light; bourbon grains: light $66, 
dark $67, solubles $73, all sacked; most 
bourbon grains are based on about a for- 
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te Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.: 5 ton lots | 
 : Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 | 1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib.: all sacked | 
7 Ib DD. 3.000 A. 19¢ Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
A D. 1 * ply ample; $8.75 cwt 
DD D. 750 A. 13%é Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
fice. Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup supply ample; 13¢ Ib 
a ply ample; 21¢ Ib Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- | 
oa Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup ply ample; $12 ewt., sacked | 
he ply ample; straight A feeding oll, with | Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | 
000 ur tam per gr ply_ample; 9¢ Ib., f.o.b. warehouse | 
of vit \ phd the latest quotations available from | trend steady; sup- 
in 55 gal. drums, f.0.b. Chicago, drums in- Feedstuffs correspondents and are not | pl ake », Carlots, sacked; 
om Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- | i Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady: 
ple; 10,000 A 3l¢ Ib 00 D, 2,250 A 17%e | Th supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A | PUE air | sacked 
ae ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib.. carlots, sacked: 
19%¢ Ib, ton iots; 11%¢ less than 
ton lots. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 
upply sufficient BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
ie sacked: Dehydrate 17 I ) A, $57.10 Ogden: Supply good: $4.40 ewt.. drum 
& e truck or rail; suncured: 1 ; in. grind Boston: Demand steady; supply light: 
No. 1 $48 truck 1 fine und dry Ib 
eae $50; with 2 fat ad ed $52 ra or tru * Louisville: Demand dull; supply light: 
ie: St. Louis: Demand slow supply limi te d | $494.25 ewt., In paper drums 
“4 trend ea suncured ! fine sacked San Francisco: Demand fair: supply good: 
$48: dehydrated, 17 100,000 pellets $5 ecwt.. drums. 
f., demand slow, trend easy, supply ample Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
a buik $49.50 os upply adequate 5%¢ Ib 100 Ib. lets in 
Les Angeles: Dehydrated meal, 1% Baltimore: Demand fair; trend steady barrels 
an 269,000 A. ) supply adequ ate: $44.50, sacked Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
hydrated up Chicago: Demand modest; trend firm; $4.25 cwt 
A, $5305 lemand and tre supply fair; $34, sacked Chicago: Demand slow; trend unchanged: 
piy limited Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- supply fair; 500 Ib. barrels $3@3.25 ewt. 
supply ample BENTONITE (SODIUM) (All prices = including 
ity: Deman fair; trend steady; | . reigh 
supply ampie “pellets quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton ew York: rysta $16 28. flour $106.28 
100,000 A, pellets 668 carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- Baffslo: Crystalis $17 a four $11 
rage $4849 18 dehydrated alfalfa, 125, lots $4 ® mesh fine carlots $31.50, less Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.9 
A pellets $48@51; reground pellets sham cartote 846 Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63 30, 
$52.50 Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; time Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour ts 
a. 1 alt w ‘sup trend steady; f.0.b. Wyoming and South $5.56 
= a ampli , pellets $32@34 No. 1 Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and CALCIUM CARBONATE 
oa ’ $38 i met $33.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 1 A les: De 1 fai trend steady; | 
4 in. $3 trend teane: | $14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh ae Angers: 
Omaha: Demand rene strong supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars: | 
by tight 1 dehydrated, 100,000 A $16.50 and net $16.25 meal $10.20. 20 ton cars: both sacked } 
supply ‘om 1 $52. | Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
unit bulk pellet $4 sacked meal : ply ample: $24.50 Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; | 
Omaha basis * supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt | 
ea Boston; Demand fair; supply steady; de BLOOD FLOUR Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- | 
a hydrated 17 $F suncured 1 sacked, Leuleville: Demand fair trend steady ply good $14, sacked, ex-warehouse | 
$4 | supply good; $92.50@95, sacked Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady: 
ADs Philadelphia: [Demand and supply ur supply ample; fine grind, plain 100 Ib 
20 17 dehy., $59.60 : BLOOD MEAL bags $9.54; bulk, i; bulk, 
Cincinnati: be an tats Demand suppl) n boxears $8.04; granular grind $1 pre- 
vitam al A te trend San Francisco: Demand and supply fair Minneapolis: Fine gri da, Ib bags | 
ae Buffalo: eman f ¥ 4 J gl $6.50 per unit f ammonia acked $13 75; 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk boxcar | 
stead upply idequate; sacked, Demand strong supply vers $11.50: bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 
e 3 Pr steads 17 dehy short trend improving 80 $120 sacked, premium, delivered Minneapolis 
drated, 100,000 units vitamin A _ reground Omana CHARCOAL | 
pellet $51 red Minneapolis ited Los Angeles: Demand slow supply ade 
juate; trend unchanged; $5.50 unit of am- ARG St Lemand ow; supply ade 
“ reground pel ets $53 monia sacked quate trend unchanged hardwood poul- 
~ De mons Ogden: Supply good: $105 try, $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
‘7 dehydrated, 17 ee eee Net ply ample; $12 sacked San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
‘ortle yemand  slov en ower; | granular No. 6, 
oe: supply ample; $45@73, sacke i. BONE MEAL (STEAMED) Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
13 te at 3 130.- | Louisville: Demand slow supply light; ply fair; 50 Ib, multiwalls $110. 
~ boo A unit dehydrated $74, both delivered | ‘@nd steady; $100@105, sacked COCONUT ODL MEAL 
come = ane | Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply am Los Angeles: Demand steady; supply am- 
Chicago: Demand nd supply fair; trend imparted $80.75, 20 tom pl trend steady; copra cake, $63 
easier; dehydrated 17 protein, 100,000 San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am- 
A Demand 1; supply ple solvent $52, expeller $69 
ee ~ roe - $100, f.0.b. I Worth local manu Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
bt “a7 <T AZE ‘ re yy ample: solve ype $68, b. cs Se- 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100 
Fag Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply good; | oo ; 
supply available stabilized prime tallow trend easy; $105 icked, Cincinnati (FORTIFIED) 
ae 6% @6%¢ Ib Portland: Demand fair; trend fully steady; Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 
sf San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am supply adequate; $94.50095.50, sacked. PD, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.: 600 D, 2.250 A 18%: 
ple bleact able fancy Ib yellow and trend strong; sup- 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢. 
e Ft. Worth: Lbemand = excellent supply Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
tight prime tallow, tank car i¢, drums ply good; $92, f.o.b. car Seattle, sacked Los lim- 
S%¢ h Texa packing plants, Denver: fair; trend steady; sup- ited: trend steady: 3¢ Ib | 
a, with returnable drums |} ply ample; $120 Boston: Demand quiet; supply ample: 
Louisville: Demand and supply good: | Chicago: Demand moderate; trend steady; | $37 59@40 on 
“2 trend steady; bleact le wh te 7T%¢ Ib supply ample $100, sacked Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | 
fe Ib all i tanks 
| 
Ogden: Supply good; $6.75 cwt _ Phila yemand an Upply air bulk 
Rosten: Lemand good upply steady $54. | 
ta ow greae, 6%¢ Ib Boston: Demand good 
e« St. Paul: Market steady to strong: bleach- $54@55 70 
va able fancy 7¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant St. Louis: Demand slow; supply ample; Atlanta: F« $ 10 
Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; | ‘Tend easy; $40.50 | Birninghn: | 
+s supply light; tank truck or carlot, bleach- | San F ranciseo: Demand fair; supply am- Boston: Feed $52.60, meal $79.60. | 
tvs able fancy tallow $7.25 cwt., yellow grease | Ple; $51, sacked Chicago: Feed $41, meal $68 
$6.50@6.62% cwt | Ft. Worth: bemand slow; supply suf- Cleveland: Feed $49, meal $76 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; | ficient; 26% protein, $56.90, sacked Denver: 3° 
5y- supply limited: 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. Georgia and | Louisville: Demand slow supply good; Ft. Wort $76.80 
oa Alabama processing planta | trend weak; $52 ton, down $4 ton. Indianapolis: Feed $46.2 meal $73.25. j 
a Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; supply Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; | Kansas City: Feed $41, meal $68 | 
r limited: 7¢ Ib. f.0.b upply limited; $51.50 | Louisville: Feed $47.55, meal $74.55 | 
“. | Milwaukee: De mand limited; supply fair; New York: Feed $52.20, meal $79.20. z 
a BARLEY FEED trend unchanged; $45 ton bulk, $53.50 ton New Orleans: Feed $51, meal $78. 
on sacked. Norfolk: Feed $51.60, meal $78.60 
a filwankee: leon n unlimited supply Cincinnati: Demand poor; supply ade- Philadelphia: Feed $51.80, meal $78.80. 
e fair tre nd unchangee feed barley 86¢ bu. | quate trend lower $49 | St. Louis: Feed $41, meal $68. 
RX: bulk itley feed $ on sacked; ground | Chicago: Demand poor; Ei! 
a feed barley $ ton acked | ly; supply ample; 2¢ protein $40@41. CORN OTL MEAL | 
2 Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; | Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend low- | Louisville: Demand dull; supply normal; | ; 
ye supply ad per ‘ t andard _rolled $3.05 | er; supply adequate; $53, Boston. trend weak: $56.55, sacked | 
os ew > , standard ground $3.05 ewt., both Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; | 
sacked. upply adequate; $48 
ss San Francisco: Demand f r; supply am- | Boston: Demand and supply steady; Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
a ple rolled $61 ground $60 } llé¢ Ib ply ample; $53 carlots. 
= Ogden: Supply ample rolled $45@46 Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
a (whole barley $40@41) supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. eC 
and and supply lght Los — 4 Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
ia 4.60 ackec supply very mited; ¢ Die on ots; $69.50 
Philadelphia: Demand siow; supply fair 11¢ Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton | Los Angeles: Demand steady; supply | 
* $42.50 i ; lots; all sacked. | adequate; $55@57, March. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; | Kansas City; Demand slow; supply am- | 
“2 trend easier No. 2 western $44.50@45 | 10¢ Ib. sacked. ple; trend weaker; 41% old process, $51@ : 
aN Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- | Omaha: Demand fair; supply plentiful; | 51.50; solvent process, $50.50@51, Mem- : 
2 ply good; $45, truck lots trend improving; 10¢ Ib phis 


mula of 70% corn, 15 rye 15 barley 
malt 

San Francisco: Demand fair 
amp solubles $79 acked 

Demand fair; supply ligt 
trer ttlec $ 50 

Cincinnati: Demand poor supply id 
quate end teady $ 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 


available $71 delivered truch s, sacked 
PULP 
r; $62 acked, B 
Demand 1 
trend firm pla $5 ASNE $ 
both Cl ago basis 
San Francisco: Demat good up! 
fair 344.50 
lair acked } 
Los Angeles: Demand stead ipply 
juate trend firmer $49 0 in 
al) 
Ogden: Supply ample $ 
Boston: Demand fait uppl; ample 
$61 ed 
Portland: Demand slow upply adequate 
trend inchanged $47 ked 
Seattle: Demand rood trend et } 
sul ple; $49, a ered ¢ l 
Denver: Demand fair: trend stead 1D 
ply 5 
Atlanta: I ind fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; $60.22, sacked, delivered 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Baffalo: Demand ipply hort 
weaker ) t 
“Louisville: Der 1 f am}! 
tre d 12 12%¢ icked 
San Franc isco: Demand fair upply a 
ple t icked 
Los Angeles: Demand fair upply an 
ple; t i steady; 134% @14¢ a 
Milweukee: Demand and ipply lin 
trend fir $11.50 ecwt 
Ogden: Su I good $17 per 100 lt 
Boston: | i light idequate 
14¢ nomina 
Chicage: Demand mod t i hig 
er upp mediu 1 $10 
sweet crean $19.50 cwt botl ucked 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Buffalo: De mand 
trend ) f.o.b. I 
San Francisco: Der nd and upply f 
Los Orange pul $423 nomir 
Atlante: Demand fair: trend weal ur 
pulp $37.50@4 f 
sa I l pro 
DRIED SKIM MILK 
Demand na t 
12¢ lt nor 
“Buffalo Dema trend 1 
Angeles: 
auate trend 1 
Louisville: Den 
“Milw: aukee: 
tr $1 x 
“Omaha I t 
rt: 1 1, 
San Francisco: Demand i su y 
Philadelphia: Der ipply f 
$13 
( incinnati: Demand fair ipply 
qt teady 1 1 
Minneapolis: Higher price reated by 
nour nt of new sup tl € pe 1 t 
$1 cwt this wee 
Chicago: Demand t trend hig? 
supply fair; $10.50@10.85 ewt., s ed 
DRIED WHEY 
Om aha: Der i 1 trend 
sul $5.50 cwt 
ile: Demand slow upply nort 
trend . } a 
Kans as ( ity: nd trend 
s ate at par 
lactosed $ vt 
Los Angeles: I ur end 
lequate 
$ t 1 both ked 
San Francisco: Demand eads iT 
$5 wt 
rt. Worth: Dema: fair upp! 
quate carlot standard ¢ icked lel 
ered Ft. Worth t 1 f.o.t 
hous¢ Ft. Worth 
Ogden: Supply $6.9 wt 
Boston: nd and upply tead 
Demand slow upply fair 
"Cincinnati: Der nd fair trend stead 


supp! ruate $5.75 wt sacked 


Minneapolis: Supplies more plentiful; de 
mand slow $5.15 cwt 

Portland: Demand fair trend steady 
supply ample; $5.60 cwt s a 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy: sup 
ply good $5.8 ex } is 

Chicago: De sk trend stead 
supply adequate; $4.50@4.85 cwt } 

Denver: Demand fair: trend stead up 
ply ample; $5.25 cwt., delivered 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Los Angeles: I 


emand go trend 


supply limited; $1 unit of proteir ked 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 
$a9 
Ft. Worth: Demand falir upply uf 
ficient 85% protein $65 @67.50 bull 
67.50 70 sacked del rr Worth 
“Boston: De mand active upply short 
“Atlanta: Demand good: trend steady: 
supp limited $79, f.o.b Alabama and 
Georgia proce ing plants 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; supply 


limited; $66, f.o.t 


FISH MEAL 


Boston: Demand good; supply fair; 57% 
$98 

Buffalo: Demand strong: trend 
ing supply very limited; 60 n 
menhaden, $112.50 ton, bull $117.50 
sacked 

os Angeles: Demand good trend firm 
er supply limited local production, 60 


prote in, $1.80 unit 

Milwaukee: Dem supply fair 
trend firmer $119 Chicago ba 

San Francisco: Demand slow supply 
ample $1.65 per unit of protein 

Ft, Worth: Demand good supply lim 
ited; 65% protein, Peruvian nominal $106; 


60 protein, menhaden $108, both sacked 
le ad Ft Worth 
Demand low trend eady 
$10 sacked 
nd very ¢ 1 upply short 
rong 60 menhaden, $115, f.o.b 
) 
Ogden: Supply ampl $1.1 per un 
mast. 6 118 
Cincinnati: upply ud 
rend 
Minneapolis risit market; C 
n herring it ¢ unit from t 
} » $1.50 vast ubject to pro 
luctior 60 t blended up $5 t 
$ acked 
Portland: Demand fair trend steady 
idequate yrotein unit 
Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; ip 
I r; $1.60 a 1 n, f.o.b. truc 
\ er. B.C. (Cat ) 
Chie: neo: Der nd rer n supp 
trend h th 
] Co $1 1 Gu $ me 
} I ( i $9 98 $9 
Car lian herrir $1 2 unit 
I tein 
Atlanta: Demand good t | tead 
ted 60 mer $100@10 
t Atlant nd Gu ports Peruy 
f.o.t Gulf port 
Denver: Demand 6& I trend ead 
pply shor $1.¢ a protein unit, West 
HEAY 
Ft. Worth: De ind fering 
$ p40 ommo 
Louisville: Demand dull trend steady 
ipply ample; local hay ny variety, No. 1 
$30, No. 2 $28; lespedeza $23 straw 
$18@20 
Ogden: Supply ample; $25 ton in the barn 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; No 
timothy $39@41 
Los Angeles: Der erate 
red pply i I l $ 
Wichita: Demand g00d ipply suff 
t pr rie $ 1 p27 f $ 4 
Cincinnati: Demand p r trend t 1 
juate by tr eond « 
f f No 1 ti otl red clo 
$ timothy and é mixed $30 
Portland: Demand du 1d 
tor 1. Portland 
Seattle: Demand fair trend « sup 
y 0d U.S. No. 2 ere $34 
ed tru t l 
HOMINY FEED 
Memphis: 
$ 
Iuffalo: Le ul 
te; tr $49, 1 
st Louis: i 
Kansas City: trend 
DI lequate wh 
Milwaukee: 
re ng 
Louisville: nd ipply lel 
r i ‘ $48 u $1 
Boston: I ] $49 
Cincinnati: 
ute $ 
Se: attle: I 1 1 trend t 1) 
i: $5 le cked 
“Chie ago: Demand moder trend ea r 
lequate $410 
LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Lema trend 
ple l 1 produ 1 
371 
Louisville: Demat low trer 
icked 
proces $7 acke dowr 
San Francisco: 1 r upp 
rt Worth: Der slow pply su 
M = 
‘ $74.20; old proces $8 1 
Milwaukee: 1 1 
Kansas City: D nd trend wea 
I upply process 
i pr $ M eapol 
Omaha: Ly l up] amy} 
prea $68.9 Omaha basis 
Philadelphia: | and slow ipply i 
Wichita: Demand air upply n 
Cincinnati: De und nd lowe 
upply rdequate new $ o 
M ne 
“Minneapolis: 4 so nt $55, 32 ex 
I 
Demand dull supply imple 
nd unchanged: $8 ‘ kea 
Seattle: nd f trend steady: sup 
nly ra prot I (Montar » £85 de 
carloads, aA 
Chicago I nd fair trend irregular; 
Ip} imple Minneay t solvent 
$55.5 expeller $62 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $70 bulk, $75.50 sacked 
LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
Omaha: Demand trend fair sup 
ply plentiful; 65 sacke Omaha 
MALT SPROUTS 
Boston: Demand and upply light $48 
nomina 
incinnati: Demand upply 
qi trend low No. 1 $46 
Milws Demand i trend firn 
u y lir ed $41 bull $48 unever 
$49 even weight, sacked 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply light; No. 1 $41.50 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady 
$1.50 per protein unit converted 560¢ 
$87.50 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample $1.75 per unit of protein 
rt. Worth: Demand supply suf 
ficient 1m and b $85 bulk 
$87.50 sa ad fob. F Worth 
Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
strong $95. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; supply light; 


St. Louis 
Ks City: 


Los Ange les 


Wichita: 
Ogden: 


Cincinnati 


st Paul 
Portland 


Seattle: 

Chicago: 

Denver: Der 
MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: 


Kansas City 


Wichita 


I Worth 


Chicago 


st Louis 
Cincinnati 
Omaha 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Senttle 
Portland 
Ogden: 
Denver 
$ 
San Francisco 
Los Angetes 
MINERAL 
San Francisco: Der 
rt, Worth 
I $ ( 
Ogden: Supply e i. $1 
$193 ton 
Wichita: nd } 
$97 1 
Portland: 
Seattle: 
Sioux City: 
phorus $ 
r bl s $4 eacl 
MOLASSES 
Buffalo: Demand fair: 
pl 7 
Memphis 
1 
Seattle: i 
firr $25.7 f.o.b. Seatt 
Louisville: 
St. Louis: Demand slow 
imply ample; 13¢ gal., tanl 
San Frane isco: Demand 
$25.75 mond. C 
Ft Worth: Demand f 
nt ap 13%¢¢e 
tru $29.25. delivered Ft 
t on late 


Milwaukee: I! 


I os Angeles: Demar 
* mpl 


$95.75. f.0.b. tank trucks 
Boston: Demand ste 
161 gal. in tank car 


FEED 


8 
ly; sur 
tr 1 steady 
ply good 

} s 

trend st i 
ipply mple 


trend steady; 
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le blackstrap 13%¢ gal., f.o.b 
New UOrieans 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
juate 13% @13%¢ gal New 
Minneapolis: Prices unchanged; blackstrap 
truck, delivered; beet blend 
Denver: Demand fair trend steady; sup- 
$ ), tank 
Atlanta: nd fair; trend steady; sup- 
tru 20 f.o.b Florida 
plant 
OAT PRODUCTS 
Minneapolis: Sacked feeding rolled $75; 
é eeding tme ( sacked pul- 
acked crit 59.50; sacked 
ind feed $ 
Louisville: ler 1 fair trend steady; 
I a ound $23.90 rolled 
pulverized $50.40, 


Ang 


Demand 


Los 


siow; trend much 
pI lequate; local production, 
il ve $60 cked 
Soston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
hite Pp 1 rized $54.50, reground oat feed 
cked 
Worth: lbemand slow; supply suffi- 
ent 10 protein oat millfeed $43.20; 
ind $23.30, sacked 
Memphis: yvemand poor; trend weak; 
mple; %% protein, reground oat 
Seattle: Demand and supply fair: trend 
t feed 38 Il or better $57, de 


Portland: Den 


trend easi 
I No. 2 extr heavy white 
Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
Ip] fair $47.80; domestic demand 
pply ght $23.70 Canadian oat 
nd fair, supply light $31, sacked 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
SUNCURED ALFALFA 
PRODUCTS 


Call or Write 
WARREN EASLAND 


J. W. EASLAND & SONS 
Gaylord, Minnesota 
Day BE 7-2496—Phones—Night BE 7-2227 
Through March 
Bagged, per ton, prices, F.O.B. Gaylord 
1—13% fine grind 
1—13% ‘a-in. grind . 
1—13% dairy chop 
1—13% suncured pellets .. 
Bulk $5.00 per ton off 


No. 
No. 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each year. 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 


621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Headquarters for 


No. Atlantic Fish Meals 


(Redfish, Whitefish, Men- 
haden & Sardine/Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
(8,000 Gal. Tank Cars 
Only) 

Full Fish Meals 


(Entire Original Proportion 
of Dried Solubles Are In- 
cluded) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


177 MILK ST. BOSTON 9, MASS. 


HUbbard 2-1682 


( trend easy 50% meat ups, $ bull | : 
$97 
ma f limited 
firms 
t 
I I 
nile 
Demand fail t g 
n $ 
$5 ed n idlir ¢ 
$2.5 s lr $ 
| 
$36 $ 
brar $36 
: 
mia 
low emand n 
| — 
mat 
$ 
supr 
$ 
per bags) + 
ly 
— 
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supply adequate; reground white oats $43 
@47. 

Chicage: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady reground oat feed $12@13 No. 1 
fine ground feeding oatmeal $66; feeding 
rolled oats $70 

OYSTER SHELL 

San Frarciseo: lDemand fair supply am 
yle; local $15, eastern $26, sacked 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ply zood eastern $36 lelivered carlots 
sacked 

Portland: Demand fair lequate 
trend unchanged; $27.50 ced de 


pending upon where pro 

Louisville: Demand 
supply normal; in 80 Ib 1 
bags $24.20, 25 Ib 


50 lb. paper paper bags 
$26.45 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply ample; $15.40, sacked 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.52 


Cincinnati: 


Demand fair: trend steady; 
equate; 80 Ib ; 


bags $23.85, 50 Ib 


bags 24.10, 25 Ib. bags $26.35 
PEANUT OW MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited 
trend stronger U $48.50 bull $52.50 
sacked, both Chicago 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited 1 for s ent $53 for 
expeller, f.o.b. Alabama and Gee pro- 
ducing mills. 

PEAT MOSS 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $2.60 bale, a ered truch »ts 

Portiand: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $3 per 5 u. ft. bale 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply moderate; Canadian 5.6 cu. ft. bales 
$3.65 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 
3.65 a ba 

Philadelphia: siow; supply ht 
a bale f.o.b plier 

Boston: Demand and ipply steady: $3.15 
bale 

Cincinnati: lemand and supply good 
trend eady trucl loads $3.45 a bale 


nnati 
Demand and supply fair; trend 
7% cu. ft. bale $3.80 


Chicago: 
firm; standard 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
99% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.50, 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib. drums $1.50, 100 Ib. drums $1.51 
25 Ib. drums $1.53, f.o.b. Cincinnati 

Chittenango, N.Y¥.: Demand good; 
firm; supply adequate; standard tr 
eral blends, 90% and 
calcium stearate, magnesium carbonate or 
calcium hydroxide: 100 Ib. drums $1.42 Ib.; 
200 Ib. and up $1.40 Ib., delivered basis 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm- 
er: supply limited; $1.60 a unit of protein, 
sacked 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; 


trend 


ace 


supply scarce; 


The World's 


BEST VITAMIN CARRIER 


DEHYCO corn cob powder is su- 
perior to anything known as carrier for 
vitamins, drugs and other chemicals. Highly 
absorbent—Low in weight (saves freight) — 
Compact (saves space). Write for samples. 
SOUTHWEST DEHYCO CO. 
1808 W. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Special! 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS | 


What Do You Need? 
—forry Parke 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MissouURI 


$s9@ 90, 
plant 
Boston: 
$87 
Atlanta: Demand 
upply limited; meat 
gia and Alabama 
Salisbury, Md.: 
ply limited; meal 


nominal, sacked, f.o.b. north Texas 


Demand steady; supply tight; 
good; trend steady; 
meal $88, f.0.b. Geor- 
processing plants 
Demand excellent; 
$88, f.o.b 


sup- 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 


feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 3¢ in 
ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 


to destination 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
San Francisco: 
ple; bran $41, 
Los Angeles: Demand and supply 
trend steady; California production, 
ontent, bran $52.50, sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand moderate; 
sufficient bran $35@36, f.o.b. 
Texas rice mills, sacked; hulls $5, 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend 
supply limited; bran $45, sacked, 


Demand good; 


sacked 


supply am- 


limited; 
high 


supply 
south 
sacked. 
steady; 
delivered 


rice 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis: Canadian $19; domestic 


ghts range dropped from $9@13 to $3@10 

during week, mediums steady at $14@21, 
heavies $22@31; 15% flax screenings steady 
at 


$36 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
ower; supply fair; ground, sacked $36, 
New York: unground bulk $28.50, New 
York. 
Cincinnati: 
1 


sur 


} 


Demand poor; trend lower; 


fair; trend 
Canadian 


and 
grain 


supply 
$31.50; 


ground 


SORGHU MS 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
ent: No. 2 yellow milo $2.08@2.10 ecwt., 
leliv ed Texas common points 
Seattle: Ibemand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good illo $47.50 delivered carlots 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak 
er: supply ample; milo $2.25 ecwt. 
Ogden: Supply ample; milo $41@42. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Ogden: Supply ample; 41° protein $82@ 
pr 


ein $88@89 


Cincinnati Demand lower; 
supply dequate; $60 

Omaha: Demand slow trend easy; sup 
ply ample i4 $66.60, deli ed Omaha 

Boston: Lremand f supp! ample; 44% 
$58 ) both f.o.b Decatur. 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample 4 solvent process $59.50 
160, Decatur 
Les Angeles: Demand poor; trend easier; 
ipply ample; $82.60@83.60 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady to 
higher supply ample prime 44 solvent 
$61.50, f.0.b. Memphis 
Seattle: Demand fair: trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $83.70 delivered carlots 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; 44 $82.60 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient ‘4 $69@71 March, $70@72 April 
$74.50 @ 76.50 March $75.50 @ 77.50 
isville: Demand slow trend weak; 
72.20, sacked, off $3 
is: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
i4 $65 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 
trer umpy $62, Decatur. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple $87.60 


Minneapolis: Slightly depressed market; 
44 $55.50 Decatur; 50 $62 Decatur 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
trend ery unmsettied: 44 $58.50, Decatur 

Wichita: Demand gcood; supply ample; 
44% $78. 50% $81. sacked: 44% $72, 
$77 bulk, f.0.b. Wichita 

Chicago: Demand draggy; trend down 
sharply; supply ample; Decatur basis, 44% 
protein, unrestricted billing $63, E.T.L. 
$58.50 50% protein, unrestricted billing 
$67.50, E.T.L. $64 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; 44% $73. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 44% $66, delivered. 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


Teletype 
NY 1-3788 


Albumina Chilena irda. 
Santiago de Chile 


TANKAGE 
Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 


strong; $95. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% digester $90, sacked, Ft. Worth. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% protein $92.50@97.50, 

cked 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight: 60% digester $90. 


Wichita: Demand heavy; supply insuffi- 


ent; 50% $97.50, f.0.b. plant 

St. Paul: Supply ample; demand slow; 
$94@98, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; 60% digester $90, Cincinnati. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 60% protein $95, sacked 
UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woedstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged 
f.o.b., freight equalized with nearest pro- 


bulk $96. 
Minimum 


plant; 
a, Ohio: 


42% nitrogen, 


262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o.b 
bagged 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262 protein equivalent; $100, f.0.b 
bagged $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o.b 
magged $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv 
ilent $100 ton, f.o.b., bagged: $96 ton, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point 


Hamilton, Ontario: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent, delivered 
destination, $100 bagged, $96 bulk, carload 

truck load, plus freight from nearest 
ng point to destination 
Cincinnati: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent; carloads or truck loads 
$100, delivered, bagged; less than carloads 
or truck lots $110, f.o.b. agent's ware- 
house; bulk $4 less. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 

(HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 

6%¢ Ib. f.0.b. north central Texas. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
50 Ib. or more $1.40, less than 50 Ib. $1.45, 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


roduc 


FAT 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply poor: commercial grade $70, sacked, 
o.b. Buffalo 


Minneapolis: $53, jutes. 


HONEGGERS' 


(Continued from page 6) 


Geiser has 15 years of experience in 
the animal agricultural industry. 

After he obtained his B.A. degree 
at Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, he joined the Navy and served 
five years. He is a past president of 
the Kansas Formula Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. and has served on the 
Midwest Manufacturers Veterinary 
Nutrition Council, 

Appointed district sales managers 
for the new operations are Jack W. 
Anderson and E. D. Cook. Both men 
bring a rich and well-rounded back- 
ground of sales experience to the 
Honegger organization. Mr. Ander- 
son, Osage City, will manage the 
sales area southwest of Topeka. Pri- 
or to joining Honeggers’, he had been 
associated with a Kansas mill as a 
feed sales manager. 

A native of Topeka, Mr. Cook has 
been in feed sales since 1926. He will 
be the new district sales manager 
for the area southeast of Topeka. 


NUTRENA 


(Continued from page 6) 


ciation of Feed Control Officials.” 


3. Do you favor more quantitative 
guarantees such as those for calcium, 
phosphorus, trace minerals, key ami- 
no acids and vitamins, especially for 
those that may be present in insuffi- 
cient amounts unless great care is 
taken to use the right ingredients in 
the right amounts to supply these fac- 
tors? This might apply also to the 
quantitative declaration of antibiotics 
for which no therapeutic claims are 
made. 

Answer: No. Present quantitative 
requirement guarantees are entirely 
adequate. To require more would de- 
feat the move toward simplification, 
for with added guarantees would 
come an enormous increase in the 
workload of feed control officials. Ad- 
ditional obstacles lie in the lack of 
economically practical tests for trace 
minerals, amino acids and vitamins. 

4. Do you consider the present la- 


bel information satisfactory? 
Answer: As stated at the AAFCO 


| 


annual meeting last October, Nutrena 
feels present tag requirements are 
outdated and in urgent need of re- 
vision. Now, as then, we support the 
proposal to replace actual ingredient 
listings on the tag with a summary 
listing of all potential ingredients 
with the state feed control officials. 
The balance of the tag would remain 
unchanged. 

5. Would you favor the “open for- 
mula”? 

Answer: Open formulas not only 
would not solve the problem, they 
would in fact confine least-cost for- 
mulation to an even more inflexible 
position and make insurmountable 
the job of control. 

6. If there were no existing state 
and federal laws governing label in- 
formation, and you were “starting 
from scratch’’ to develop the kind of 
label you think would be the simplest 
and most informative to the buyer 
and offer him the most protection, 
what changes, if any, would you 
make in present label information? 

Answer: Present protein, fat, min- 
eral and fiber guarantee requirements 
would remain, for they are the only 
universally accepted units of measure 
describing limits that affect results. 
Drug guarantees and claims would 
remain unchanged. The manufactur- 
er’s name and address would appear 
as it does now. Only the ingredient 
listing needs to be eliminated, in or- 
der to: 

(1) Create the necessary flexibility 
for least-cost formulation, according 
to each company’s standards. Produc- 
tion costs would be lowered and the 
saving passed on to the animal pro- 
ducer and the eventual consumer. 

(2) Remove the opportunity for less 
ethical manufacturers to misrepre- 
sent their product as superior by vir- 
tue of containing “Ingredient X.” 

(3) Make it unnecessary for manu- 
facturers to add trace amounts of 
ingredients in every batch of feed, a 
highly uneconomic program now fol- 
lowed by many firms in order to have 
each ingredient available when price 
and/or position makes its use practi- 
cal. 

7. Other comments? 

Answer: Nutrena’s original propos- 
al for feed tag revisions (now re- 
printed on pages 80-85 of the 1961 
AAFCO official publication) was not 
intended to hide necessary informa- 
tion or to benefit any special group. 
It was designed to, and would, bene- 
fit all feed manufacturers, feed con- 
trol officials, those engaged in farm 
animal production and the general 
consumer, and to shift the emphasis 
on feed manufacture from ingredi- 
ents to performance. 

The proposal also would simplify 
the enormously complicated job of 
feed control officials without any sac- 
rifice of their responsibility or au- 
thority. 

8. Do you think further study of 
this matter would result in improved 
label information? 


Answer: Yes. We request your re- 
port be presented at AAFCO’s May 
meeting in Chicago. If that group 
wishes to continue action we recom- 
mend a joint committee of AAFCO, 
AFMA and FDA to be charged to 
bring a proposal for action to the 
AAFCO’s October meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

It is significant that since the Oc- 
tober, 1960, AAFCO meeting six col- 
lege and several industry reports 
have been received at Nutrena indi- 
cating computer and other properly 
fortified “simple” formulas perform 
as well as other more complex and 
costly blends. We cite data as addi- 
tional proof that complex and inflex- 
ible feed tag requirements are cost- 
ing the industry many unnecessary 
dollars. 

Nutritional research is making con- 
tinual advances. Formulation tech- 
niques now are faster, more efficient 
and less costly. Only labeling require- 
ments have failed to keep pace with 
the drive toward a more effective and 
useful feed industry. We urge their 
revision and modernization. 
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completely broken off and that he 
does not plan to do business with Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

It had been reported at Sheldon 
earlier that Mr. Kistner turned down 
a contract with the Roosevelt inter- 
ests which involved: $100,000 for Bio- 
Zyme, Inc., $12,500 for life as con- 
sultant, further compensation if he 
worked actively as little as 90 
straight days in the year and a mini- 
mum guarantee of royalties. 

Mr. Kistner said that a number of 
other firms are also showing an in- 
terest in his enzyme product. 

At week’s end, Mr. Roosevelt was 
reported to be conferring in Minne- 
apolis with financial interests. He 
said when the negotiations with Mr. 
Kistner, Sr., broke off that other 
means of continuing in the livestock 
feed additive business would be 
sought. 

The story of Northern Biochemical 
and its product came to national at- 
tention with the Jan. 16 discovery of 
a $2 million bank embezzlement at 
the Sheldon (Iowa) National Bank. 
Mrs. Burnice Geiger, the admitted em- 
bezzier, was the major stockholder in 
Northern Biochemical Co. Authori- 
ties reported that over $900,000 of 
the missing funds had been traced to 
Northern Biochemical Co. 


GRAIN BILL 
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(Continued from 


yield for corn. Such certificates to 
be negotiable and the use of these 
certificates will be at the discretion 
of USDA. 

In terms of bushels of corn on 
basis of normal disappearance of this 
crop 85% is used on farms where 
grown, some 4 to 5% is sold between 
farmers and the balance represents 
cash corn sales, probably not more 
than 7% of the entire corn crop. 


Insignificant Amount 
Consequently the amount of corn 
that CCC can dump to depress the 
market will be insignificant as far 
as the total crop is concerned, but 
since USDA has arbitrary authority 
to move the entire compensatory part 


of the crop in a 30-day period it 
appears that USDA can break the 
corn market and force producers 


into compliance with their corn acre- 
age cutback. 

This bill is now in the course of 
draft and will not be voted upon 
until Monday at the earliest. 

It is a bad compromise even though 
it ends the open market sales which 
the original proposal submitted. CCC 
can still break the corn market as 
it disposes of its corn to satisfy the 
demand of certificates. These cer- 
tificates may be redeemable in kind 
or in cash in advance of planting 
of corn. 


Pre-Election Payment 

One may only presume that this 
pre-election payment at the voting 
booth will have some effect on the 
corn farmer. 

However, it has been pointed out 
here that the corn crop moves pri- 
marily into farm use channels and 
that a small percentage of the crop 
gets into open markets. 

The bill provides also that the 
price support for cooperators will be 


$1.20 bu. and no support for non 
cooperators. 
It is also learned that as far as 


cross compliance with other crops 
is concerned, the intended bill does 
not require compliance as far as soy- 


beans, flaxseed and cottonseed are 
concerned. 
There is no mention of soybean 


level of price support in the intend- 
ed bill, but this is another legislative 
matter since the secretary of agri- 
culture has broad discretionary au- 
thority to fix the level of soybean 
supports. Previously, Mr. Freeman 
has said that he intended to an- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nounce a price support for 1961 crop 
beans at $2.30 bu. 

It is likely that he will hold to 
that position notwithstanding the 
action of Congress on the feed grain 
bill. A high level of support for beans 
is certain to bring an even Jarger 
acreage of corn into beans than the 
new level of support for corn at 
$1.30 bu. 

It has been said here that the 
new compromise bill is probable of 
adoption by Congress next week. 


FARROWING 
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totaled 1,831,000 head, 8% more than 
during the same period a year earlier 
and 28% more than average. These 
farrowings represent 33% of the De- 
cember-May expected total, the same 
as a year earlier. The 10-year av- 
erage is 23%. 

Dec. 1, 1960, farmers intended to 
increase December-February farrow- 
ings 8%, the same increase as is now 
reported for this period. The num- 
ber of sows farrowed in December 
was up slightly compared with a year 
earlier, but most of the increase in 
December - February farrowings oc- 
curred in January and February, 
USDA said. 

Sows bred and intended for far- 
rowing in March, April and May this 
year in the 10 states total 3,693,000 
head, 8% more than a year earlier 
but 21% below average. Increases 
from a year earlier were indicated 
by all 10 states ranging from 2% 
in Wisconsin to 29% in Kansas. The 
March 1 intentions for these months 
are 3% or 97,000 head greater than 
the intentions reported in Decem- 
ber, according to the pig crop report. 

Reported breeding intentions in- 
dicate 2,387,000 sows to farrow dur- 
ing the 1961 summer quarter (June 
through August) for the 10 states. 
This is an increase of 5% or 116,- 
000 sows from 2,271,000 that far- 
rowed during the same period in 
1960 and is 19% above the June- 
August 10-year average. Seven of 
the 10 states indicate an increase 
in farrowings for this quarter. 

Intended increases are 20% 
Kansas, 19% in South Dakota, 
in Iowa and Nebraska, 5% in 
souri, 4% in Ohio and 3% in 
diana, while Illinois, Wisconsin 
Minnesota show no change. 

The number of all hogs and pigs 
March 1, 1961, in the 10 states to- 
taled 40,790,000 head. This was 4% 


in 
10% 

Mis- 

In- 


and 


larger than the 39,318,000 head a 
year earlier, with eight of the 10 
states showing increases, one state 


unchanged, and one with fewer hogs 
Hogs and pigs six months old and 
over totaled 13,512,000 head, 3% less 
than a year earlier, USDA said. 

The number of hogs and pigs un- 
der six months of age in the 10 states 
was 8% larger than March 1, 1960 
There was a 9% increase in the num- 
ber under three months of age and 
a 6% increase in the three to six 
month age group. Indications point to 
about the same number of pigs saved 
per litter for the December-Febru- 
ary period as a year earlier. The 
12,951,000 pigs under three months 
of age in the 10 states accounted 
for 32% of all hogs and the 14,327,- 
000 head in the three to six month 
age group represented 35% of the 
total. 


MERGER 
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essing program,” the announcement 
said, “and further that it must back 
this with an aggressive product devel- 
opment and marketing program.” 

In addition to broiler production 
and processing, the south central Mis- 
sissippi area is an established vege- 
table growing area. 

The combination of the Sanderson 
growing operations with the Miss 
Goldy processing facility makes a 
complete broiler operation, it was 
pointed out. This makes it possible to 


produce a basic product effectively 
and efficiently at the present, and at 
the same time the facilities are avail- 
able to move into pre-packaging and 
pre-cooking. 

“It was a natural move for two 
soundly managed companies who are 
Willing to meet the challenge of the 


times,” a spokesman stated. ‘The 

merger will allow full concentration 

on an aggressive marketing pro- 
(Continue 


mentally in ruminants by use of drugs 


affecting the nervous system. The 
possibility of certain substances in 
forage which may result in natural 


production of bloat was brought out 


And it is thought that this highly 
significant research eventually may 
lead to some means, possibly drugs, 
to control bloat. 

@Dr. W. C. Supplee of Maryland 
reported on a study in which cadmi- 
um was shown to intertere with 
zine utilization by the poult. Some 
cruder sources of zinc may contain 


cadmium, it was indicated 


@ Dr. M. C. Nesheim of Cornell Uni- 
versity said that further studies with 
full-fat soybeans indicate that pellet- 
ing of diets containing ground heat- 
treated soybeans will improve utiliza- 
tion of the soybean oil in the ground 
bean. Improvement in metabolizable 
energy resulting from the pelleting 


gntl 


g than 
as resulted from 


process was only sl less 
improvement which hz 

flaking the soybeans 

@ Many new or further findings in 
broiler and laying hen nutrition were 
outlined by Dr. G. F. Combs 
others at Maryland. A _ report 
some of the laying hen work 
gests that the use of unusually 
energy diets during early pr 
tion offers a means of increasing 
egg size. 

@ Dr. R. D. Creek of Maryland, giv- 
ing a preliminary report, pointed out 
that many molds produce toxins 
which may cause hemorrh and 
other conditions in birds and ani- 
mals. It is thought that the problem 
toxic molds may be much more 
widespread than has been generally 
recognized. 


and 
on 
sug- 
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Summaries Follow 


Following are brief summaries of 
just some of the highlights of some 
of the conference reports. (Review 
of other presentations will appear 


subsequently.) 

EXPERIMENTAL BLOAT — Dr 
E. C. Leffel told of significant 
bloat research at Maryland. The pa- 
per by Dr. Leffel and R. J 
explained that bloat 
by material(s pri- 
the autor nervou 


directly o1 1 result 


Komarek 
must be caused 
ingested which 
ily affect 
tem either 


of a series of reactior If 
nervous syste! were col 


would be 


nomic 
trolled, it 
sume that 


when the es 
stimulated to close the n 
would bloat 
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relieved if the esopl 
timu 


esigned to explain blo na phy 


be 


ological basis were initiated, and ex 


the mo 


entation was aimed ) 
mechanisms 


phy siolog cal 


peril 
probable 
involved 


Ruminants were simult l 


neousiy in 


jected intramuscular) th eping 
phrine to stimulate the sympathetic 
and atropine to inhibit the parasym 
pathetic nervous system. Bloat could 
be produced using these drugs with 
considerable variation in dosage 
Sheep pastured on alfalfa were 
used to determine the similarity be- 


tween the experimentally produced 
bloat and the natural phenomenon 
And a linkage between the natural 


and experimental bloat was support- 
ed by the results. 

Dr. Leffel said that the possibility 
that some compounds occurring in 
alfalfa, either by themselves or as 
metabolic products of the rumen mi- 
croorganisms may stimulate the sym- 
pathetic and inhibit the parasympa- 
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thetic nervous system is being inves- 
tigated. Oral administration of L ty- 
rosine (5 gm, in sheep, an amount 
which could be readily consumed in 


reen alfalfa) replaced epinephrine 
in the experimental production of 
bloat. Varying intensities of bloat 


were produced. 

Tyrosine in acid fermentations is 
readily decarboxylated to form tyra- 
mine, which is sympathomimetic. 
Some of the alkaloids known to exist 
in legumes are parasympatholytic. 
Preliminary work with alkaloid ex- 
and combined fractional ex- 
of green alfalfa and Ladino 
clover indicates that these fractions 
may be involved in natural bloat, Dr. 
Leffel pointed out. 

PRODUCTION OF ZINC DEFI- 
CIENCY IN POULTS WITH DI- 
ETARY CADMIUM—Dr. W. C. Sup- 
plee of Maryland reported on tests 
to determine if dietary cadmium in- 
fluenced development of zinc defi- 
symptoms in poults. 


tracts 
tracts 


ciency 

Tests showed effects on hock and 
feather development and on growth 
as well. It seems clear, said Dr, Sup- 
plee, that cadmium interferes with 
zine utilization by the poult in such 
a manner as to produce a generalized 
condition of zinc deficiency. 

It seems possible that with further 
study, cadmium might be found to 
be a specific antagonist which could 
be used helpfully in investigations of 
zine metabolism, just as tungsten has 
been found of use in molybdenum 
studies. 

The experimental results also sug- 
gest that some of the apparent dif- 
ferences in availability which have 
been observed in tests with various 
zinc supplements may be attributa- 
ble in part to contamination with 
cadmium, said the Maryland re- 
searcher. 

TOXIC MOLDS — A suggestion 
from military people studying biolog- 
ical warfare has prompted a Mary- 
land study which, it is felt, may 
have considerable significance for the 
poultry and livestock industries. The 
suggestion was that the university 
study toxic molds and their effects 
on animals, and such work is now 
being done, reported Dr. R. D. Creek. 

Many molds produce toxins, and 
problems which result may be much 
more widespread than has generally 


been recognized. Two toxic molds 
which have been studied at Mary- 
land have produced hemorrhages 


throughout chickens. 

This same sort of thing may be 
a factor in blood spots in eggs, and 
other conditions in other animals 
may eventually be shown to be caused 
by toxic molds. Dr, Creek said that 
if feed men were encountering un- 
explained problems in birds, it might 
be well to check the possibility of 
toxic molds. 

There may be, it was noted, molds 
in feeds, in poultry litter and many 
yther And apparently there 
ire good many toxic molds. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL—A Mary- 

ind study which may have practical 
in connection with the 
of wheat by-products was report- 
R. D. Creek of Maryland 
gave a preliminary report 
study which shows that raw 

germ meal depresses chick 

wth and reduces feed efficiency 
Hypertrophia of the liver has been 
shown to result. 

When the wheat germ meal was 

itoclaved, absorption of fat and 
protein was improved, and perform- 
ince was improved again. 

The question is whether there is 
something toxic in wheat germ meal 
whether the problem is one of 
release of nutrients. 

Dr. Creek said that the practical 
significance of the work may be in 
a question of how much wheat germ 
meal there may be in wheat by- 
products used in feeds. 

VEGETABLE OILS AND FULL- 
FAT SOYBEANS IN CHICK NU- 
TRITION—As has been reported pre- 
viously, vegetable oils have been 
shown to stimulate growth rate in 
chicks. Also, said Dr. M. C. Nesheim 
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Chicks Placed in 


Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. mH. Mo. Del. Md. 
January 7 1,168 443 850 696 48 729 1,893 2,101 
January 14 ...... 1,120 466 778 644 140 756 1,886 2,204 
January 2) ........ 1,125 530 586 622 SI 743 1,940 2,283 
January 28 468 832 596 112 739 
February 4 1,161 402 878 641 98 921 2,040 2,380 
February |! 1,133 524 897 707 106 855 2,070 2,400 
February /8 1,185 412 949 765 122 B16 2,013 2,220 
February 25 1,191 402 956 743 102 767 1,939 2,427 
1,184 414 710 99 843 2,115 2,076 
March |! 1/170 404 908 777 130 722 2092-2046 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fia. Ala Miss. 
1,062 523 3,425 315 6,286 298 3,099 2,433 
January {4 1,072 516 3,475 308 5,996 264 3,295 2,474 
January 2! . 977 517 3,432 35! 5,963 255 3,159 2,384 
January 28 . 1,118 406 3,479 325 6,127 256 3,466 2,507 
February 4 \'040 375 «3.659 290 6.783 270 
February |! 1,199 369 3,834 490 7,211 260 4,032 3,020 
February 18 ........... 462 4,099 7,521 238 4,188 
deus 1,02 529 3,984 422 7,655 223 4,404 3,085 
March 4 awe 973 465 3,895 480 7,668 227 4,649 2,860 
March Iti 1,238 510 4,008 404 7,681 259 4,737 2,952 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La Texas Wash Oregon Calif. 1960-61 1959-60 
January 7 . 4,055 442 2,288 325 239 1.226 33,954 32,359 
January 14 . 4,006 423 2,145 307 279 1,284 33,838 2,401 
January 2! . 4,205 464 2,149 308 231 1,224 33,499 32,615 
January 28 . 4,37 498 2,299 289 26! 1,218 34,732 33,444 
. 4,421 507 2,499 345 309 1,310 36,658 34,22 
pete . 4,694 496 2,549 359 273 1,293 38,72 34,706 
February 18 ..... . 4,701 501 2,760 373 253 1,377 39,557 34,632 
February 25 . 4,827 556 2,707 352 272 1,388 39,957 34,629 
. 4,664 521 2,816 413 305 1,447 39,643 34,769 
March I! 4,621 608 2,860 350 355 1,473 40,305 35,168 
of Cornell University, addition of | as a function of energy content. 


vegetable oils will stimulate con- 
sumption of metabolizable energy 


calories up to the level where maxi- 
mum growth response observed. 
Metabolic efficiency is also improved 
by corn oil or soybean cil additions 
to Cornell diets. Vegetable oils have 
been shown to improve efficiency of 
energy utilization up to about 10- 
15% of the diet. All fats do not cause 
similar improvement and the mech- 
anism for this is still not known. 
Properly heat-treated cracked soy- 
beans, compressed into flakes about 


1s 


.015 in. thick, have a considerably 
higher metabolizable energy value 
than ground heat-treated unextract- 


ed soybeans, But flaking soybeans is 
only one possible method of improv- 
ing metabolizable energy value, ac- 
cording to Dr. Nesheim. Recent Cor- 
nell studies show that pelleting diets 
containing ground heat-treated soy- 
beans will also improve utilization 
of the soybean oil in the ground soy- 
bean. Absorbability of soybean oil in 
a ground heat-treated bean was im- 
proved from 70% to nearly 90% 
merely by pelleting the diet contain- 
ing the ground whole beans. Feed 
efficiency also was markedly im- 
proved by pelleting. 


MARYLAND BROILER NUTRI- 
TION STUDIES—Reports on several 
practical broiler studies were pre- 
sented by Dr. G. F. Combs of Mary- 
land. Among the reports were these: 

Fats: In Maryland studies, crude 
soybean oi: or corn oil was no more 
effective in promoting growth than 
several other fats and hydrolyzed ani- 
mal and vegetable fat When 
processed full-fat flaked soybeans re- 
placed soybean meal, feed conversion 


was comparable but final weights 
were slightly lower. 
Pelleting and Fat Level: Pelleting 


improved growth rate 
feeds contained low levels of 
added fat (2 to 3%), but use of fats 
above 2 to 3% in pelleted broiler 
feeds must be justified entirely on the 
basis of relative cost of energy. 

Studies indicate that the growth 
promoting effect of fat in all-mash 
feeds is due primarily, if not entire- 
ly, to its effect on nutrient density 
and nutrient intake. 


significantly 
when 


Temperature: Results indicate that 
ambient temperatures must average 
less than 50° in broiler houses after 
four and one half weeks of age be- 


fore low temeprature will affect 
growth rate or feed efficiency ad- 
versely. . Fat level per se did not 


seem to have any advantage at cold 
temperatures except as a means of 
increasing nutrient density. 

Sulphur Amino Acid Requirements: 
For practical formulation, it would 
seem that the requirements for sui- 
phur amino acids can be stated best 


Animal Protein: The price of fish 
meal and to some extent the price of 
other animal proteins have dropped 
in relation to soybean meal the past 
year. In most broiler starting feeds, 
one can use 74-10% fish meal to ad- 
vantage. Feeds which contained high- 
er levels of fish meal and other eco- 
nomically priced ingredients resulted 
in lower feed cost. 

Grit: “It appears evident that use 
of insoluble grit for broilers fed high- 
energy all-mash or pelleted feeds is 
not justified economically,” said Dr. 
Combs. 

Coccidiostats and Arsenicals: Am- 
prolium, Unistat and zoalene were 
used in two trials where little prob- 
lem with coccidiosis was expected. In 
addition, 3-nitro was used alone and 
in combination with amprolium and 
zoalene. In one trial growth was re- 
ported significantly better when am- 
prolium with no arsenical was fed as 
compared with Unistat plus 3-nitro. 
In another trial, less difference was 
obtained between amprolium and 
zoalene, particularly when 3-nitro was 
present. Addition of 3-nitro to feeds 
containing amprolium had only a 
slight effect on performance. Remov- 
al of 3-nitro after five weeks did not 


affect results appreciably. The ar- 
senical appeared to improve both 
feed conversion and growth rate 


slightly, said Dr. Combs. 


LAYING HEN NUTRITION —A 
number of Maryland studies on lay- 
ing hen nutrition were outlined by 
Dr. G. F. Combs. 


Protein and Energy: At the Mary- 
land conference last year Dr. Combs 
described a method for calculating 
the requirement of metabolizable 
energy and amino acids as influenced 
by body size, rate of gain, rate of 
egg production, egg size, season and 
energy content of the ration (Feed- 
stuffs, May 7, 1960). With two equa- 
tions, one can calculate requirements 
for methionine and Calories of me- 
tabolizable energy per hen per day 
for varying conditions. After the 
methionine requirement deter- 
mined, one may approximate the lev- 
els of the other essential amino acids 
by applying conversion factors. 


Recent results show excellent 
agreement between the calculated 
and actual requirements for both 


methionine and metabolizable ener- 
gy. These lend considerable support 
to the usefulness of the original equa- 
tions, 

Calcium and Vitamin C: A marked 
improvement in eggshell quality was 
obtained from higher levels of cal- 
cium. Maryland results are in agree- 
ment with other studies showing that 
higher producing hens require con- 
siderably higher levels of calcium 
than 2.25%. 


by lay- 
ers, expressed as per cent of diet, is 


Since the need for calcium 


affected primarily by rate of egg 
production and factors which deter- 
mine feed consumption, a rule of 
thumb equation for approximating 
the calcium requirement has been de- 
vised as follows: 


% calcium need (total ration) 


lb. feed/doz. 2-oz. eggs 

Egg production and feed conver- 
sion were numerically better with the 
addition of 10 mg. of vitamin C per 
pound of ration, but the difference 
was of questionable meaning because 
only two groups of 24 pullets were 
involved in the treatment. Also, no 
meaningful differences were ascribed 
to inclusion of calcium lactate or lac- 
tose supplementation. 

Vitamin A: Levels of 4,500 and 
8,500 units of vitamin A per pound 
were used in a laying trial. Of this, 
3.500 units of activity were from pro- 
vitamin A. Results showed slightly 
higher production, better feed con- 
version and greater weight gain with 
the higher level, but differences were 
not great. The production difference 
was not limited to hot weather. 

Constant vs. Increased Light: Hens 
placed on an increased lighting sched- 
ule have laid more eggs during the 
first part of the laying year. Body 
weight gains also have been greater. 

Corn Oil, Energy Intake and Egg 
Size: Data strongly suggest that the 
effect of corn oil on egg size is due 
to its role in increasing nutrient in- 
take rather than to a factor present 
in the corn oil. It seems probable 
that this effect a direct function 
of Calorie intake. The use of unusu- 
ally high energy diets during early 
production offers a means of increas- 
ing egg size. 

TURKEY NUTRITION — Among 
the points made by Dr. R. D. Creek 
of the University of Maryland in a 


1S 


paper on turkey nutrition were 
these: Research indicates calcium 
levels should not exceed 1.5% for the 


starting poult, but this Maryland 
work is not indicative of any major 
change in the phosphorus require- 
ment. Levels of not over 1.1% cal- 
cium and .45% available phosphorus 
seem adequate for the period from 8 
to 20 weeks. Supplementation of 
poult diets with 10 to 20 mg./lb. of 
zinc is indicated. 

At Maryland, fortification of poult 
diets with zinc has eliminated most 
of the response from UGF sources, 
but Dr. Creek feels that UGF sources 
should be included in starting diets 
and breeder hen diets, with their use 
optional during the 8-20 week period. 
Chick diets without UGF sources 
have not performed well under cer- 
tain field conditions, and it would 
not seem wise to remove all sources 
of “unidentified factors” from turkey 
diets. 

EGG QUALITY STUDIES—Dr. N. 
V. Helbacka of Maryland reported 
on studies indicating that raising the 
calcium levels of the hen ration above 
the NRC requirement improved shell 
quality. 

In connection, with these studies, 
it was noted that, while much atten- 
tion has been paid to the decline in 
shell quality at the end of the lay- 
ing year, an overlooked area has been 
the beginning of the laying year. 
Data shown raise the question of 
whether the end of the pullet feed- 
ing period was adequate in caicium. 
This may be an interesting area to 
study, said Dr. Helbacka. 


Vitamin A in the ration did not 
maintain shell quality during hot 
weather in the Maryland studies. 


Raising the A level to 8,500 units re- 
duced blood spot incidence, and hens 
on higher protein levels had fewer 
blood spots than those on low pro- 
tein. 


AMINO ACID AVAILABILITY 
AND FISH MEAL QUALITY—Fish 
meals contain good quantities of the 
important essential amino acids, 
especially those necessary to balance 
vegetable proteins, it was pointed out 


by L, E. Ousterhout of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. Research 
shows that more than 90% of the 
essential amino acids present in a 
high quality fish meal may be utilized 
by the chick. 

Fish meals on today’s market still 
vary in protein quality. These vari- 
ations are hard to detect by chemical 
quality control tests but may be 
measured by use of adequate chick 
feeding tests. However, variations in 
quality of meals produced by most 
manufacturers equipped with quality 
control laboratories are much _ less 
than a few years ago. 

COPPER IN SWINE NUTRITION 
—Present interest in copper is cen- 
tered around the use of high levels 
to stimulate pig performance. How- 
ever, critical aspect in feeding 
swine high levels of copper is tox- 
icity, said Dr. H. D. Wallace of the 
University of Florida. The margin of 
safety between effective levels and 
toxic levels appears to be small in- 
deed. Since copper an accumula- 
tive poison, the danger is even more 
acute. 

“Short-time feeding trials are like- 
ly to be very misleading,” Dr. Wal- 
lace said. “It has been our observa- 
tion that an early response to high 
level copper feeding is often followed 
by depressed performance during the 
terminal finishing period. Pigs 
show much individual variation in 
susceptibility to copper poisoning.” 

APPETITE DEPRESSANT FOR 
SWINE—As part of Maryland stud- 
ies on energy restriction to improve 
swine carcass quality, Dr. E. P. 
Young used an anorexic agent (dex- 


a 
a 


Is 


tro-amphetamine sulfate) in the 
feed. This product was added at a 
level of 125 gm. per ton initially 


The product is prepared to facilitate 
a sustained release. No noticeable 
side effects were observed at this lev- 
el. 

Some appetite depression was not- 
ed at the beginning of the trial, but 
after two or three weeks, consump- 
tion was comparable to that of con- 
trol animals. Increasing the level to 
137.5 gm. per ton at the beginning 
of the fifth week of the trial did not 
produce any measurable effect on 
feed consumption. 

Efficiency of feed utilization was 
lower for pigs receiving the appetite 
depressant. Some improvement in 
carcass quality was noted, but the 
differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant, 


PIG SLAUGHTER WEIGHT—Dr 
H. D. Wallace of the University of 
Florida noted that per cent lean cuts 
and adjusted cut value of hogs de- 
crease as the slaughter weight in- 
creases, indicating that light weight 
pigs (150 to 180 lb.) produce more 
valuable carcasses per unit of weight 
than heavier pigs (210 to 240 Ib.). 


PELLETING SWINE FEEDS— 
Pelleting of certain types of swine 
rations, mainly those high in fibrous 
materials, has definite advantages. 
But pelleting of corn and other high 
energy rations has not been nutri- 
tionally advantageous, said Dr. Wal- 
lace. “A very substantial saving in 
feed must be elicited by the pelleting 
process to cover the added cost,” he 
said. “It is very doubtful that the 
pelleting of swine rations will in- 
crease greatly except where fibrous 
feeds are important to the economy 
of feeding programs.” 

Suckling pigs tend to prefer pel- 
leted rations, but the “evidence to 
show this represents an important 
practical advantage is very meager,” 
Dr. Wallace said. 


FEEDING DAIRY CATTLE — 
Dairy cattle have a minimum require- 
ment for forage in most practical 
feeding situations, said Dr, R. F. Da- 
vis of Maryland, but above this, there 
is a wide range of possible substitu- 
tions of forage and grains. . . . Cows 
with the capacity for reasonably high 
production will frequently produce 
profitably when fed energy in a bal- 
anced ration at levels 15% or more 
above the usual recommended stand- 
ards for production. Heaviest feeding 
should be practiced in early lactation. 
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stantial movement of cattle feeds. 
Others say sales slumped a week ago 
and show no signs of recovering. 


Mountain States 


Cattle feeding business in the 
Mountain States region is still slow 
due to the warm weather and the 
open ranges. Even cattle in the feed- 
lots are not eating as much as usual 
for this time of year due to the 
weather, dealers report. Some feed- 
lots are still empty. 

Dealers are expecting turkey feed- 
ing to pick up to full volume soon. 
Dairy and laying hen feeding has 
remained fairly steady. 

Feed prices have been steady to 
weaker this week and over last year. 


Ohio Valley 


Both sales of formula feeds and of 
numerous feed ingredients slumped 
substantially this week in the Ohio 
Valley as farmers awaited congres- 
sional action on the feed grain bill 
and other administration proposals 
that appear likely to have a consid- 
erable effect on future farm opera- 
tions. 

While most Ohio Valley farms are 
of relatively small acreages, practi- 


Several feed manufacturers noted, 
however, that because of the early 
spring this year and the strong winds 
which have rapidly dried out the 
ground, spring plowing and planting 
activities are now far advanced com- 
pared with the situation a year ear- 
lier when practically all valley farms 
were covered with deep snow in mid- 
March. So it is expected that unless 
there is speedy congressional action 
on the feed grain and related bills, 
numerous complicated enforcement 
problems will have to be solved. 

One bright spot this week was the 
1-3¢ increase in egg prices as whole- 
salers began active stocking of sup- 
plies preparatory to the customary 
sharp increase in consumer purchas- 
ing just prior to the Easter season. 
The current industrial recession is 
expected to have but little, if any, ef- 
fect on Easter food purchases. 


WAREHOUSE MANAGER 
RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. — Jimmy 


Hamilton has been named manager 
of the John J. Carroll warehouse 
branch here, it was announced. Mr. 
Hamilton, who has been in the feed 
industry for 14 years, recently was 
the Makomb’s representative in this 
area. 


Agriculture. 

Post-mortem condemnation rates 
for poultry other than young chick- 
ens were: mature chickens, 2.51%; 
young turkeys, 1.09%; old turkeys, 
1.97%; fryer-roaster turkeys, 1.33% 
and ducks, 2.35%. 

Total weight of the post-mortem 
condemnations came to 9,974,000 Ib. 
(NYD). 


Ante-mortem condemnations 
taled 1,238,000 lb. (live weight) for 


all classes. Condemnations, by classes, 
were equivalent to the following per- 
centages of the live pounds inspected; 
young chickens, 0.24%; mature chick- 
ens, 0.36%; young turkeys, 0.12%; old 
turkeys, 0.18%; fryer-roaster turkeys, 
0.26%, and ducks, 0.15% 
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MILL FOREMAN BURNED 
BRIDGEVILLE, DEL. — An em- 
ployee of the Cooperative Mills Re- 
search Farm near here was seriously 
burned recently in a feed mill flash 
fire. Carlton Rust, 36, a foreman, was 


seared about the face, hands, arms 
and chest with first, second and third 
degree burns. Mr. Rust was mixing 


liquid fat into a bulk feed mixer when 
it accidentally spilled on a nearby 
electric heater, it was reported. 


have hope for tomorrow.” 
Sees Challenge in Program 

»r. Hood said he found a challenge 
in the coordinated egg program of 
the association. “You are trying to 
keep on the farm the folks that like 
to live and work there, and keep as 
much of their independence as is 
possible consistent with this age of 
specialization through coordinating a 
program from production through 
markets to final consumption,” he 
said 

“You are furnishing the farmer 
what he doesn’t have as an individ- 
ual—the advantages of large-scale 
purchase and large-scale market 
where you can tap today’s demand 
for specialized products in volume 
quantities and still keep the farm 
production unit built around the fam- 
ily and possibly a hired man or two. 

“When you have the advantage of 
pooling your orders with those of 
your neighbors, you get the advan- 
tage of size plus the advantage of 
individual production on the farm.” 

Two directors were elected at the 
association’s business session: Henry 
Laue, replacing Mr. Parmely, and 
Dave Hund, reelected for an addition- 
al two-year term. 
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: STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 
; No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
? customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
3 permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
a ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 


: No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 
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